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Geoffrey of Montbray, Bishop of Coutances, 
1049-1093 


HE career of Geoffrey of Montbray (or Mowbray), bishop of 

Coutances from 1049 to 1093, is interesting because it touches 
almost every side of Anglo-Norman politics in the second half of 
the eleventh century. He took a leading part in the revival and 
reorganization of the Church in western Normandy after its 
destruction in the ninth and tenth centuries, and, though evidence 
on this point is slight, he was probably concerned, even before 
1066, with the government of the duchy. His part in the 
conquest of England and in the subsequent warfare in this 
country is, perhaps, better known; though the important place 
he held in the administration of England has only been recog- 
nized fairly recently. But since his career lay in two countries, 
and because there seems to be little in common between his 
constructive work in the Norman Church and his apparently 
bellicose career in England, no satisfactory attempt seems to have 
been made to write an account of his life that set all his activities 
in their just proportion. Historians on the far side of the Channel 
naturally mention him most frequently in connexion with the 
rebuilding of Coutances Cathedral ! and the reorganization of the 
diocese ; * while English historians * have had in mind the warrior 
and the secular administrator, and, until recently, chiefly the 
warrior. Thus Freeman usually refers to him as ‘the warrior 
Geoffrey of Coutances’ and once as ‘the brigand Bishop of 
Coutances ’,* but he has no word to say of his work in Normandy. 
The only attempt to give a comprehensive account of his life is 
to be found in the Histoire ecclésiastique du diocése de Coutances 









1E.g. Congrés Archéologique de France, LX XV¢ Session tenue & Caen en 1908 (Paris, 
1909), i. 248-9. Many French archaeologists of the nineteenth century were per- 
suaded that Bishop Geoffrey was responsible for the existing thirteenth-century 
structure ; and doubtless the bishop owes his modern fame in Normandy to the con- 
troversy that this idea provoked. 

* E.g. H. Prentout, Histoire de Guillawme-le-Conquérant (Mém. de Acad. Nat. des 
Sciences, Arts et Belles-Lettres de Caen, N.S. viii, Caen, 1936), 85-7. 

SE. A. Freeman, William Rufus (Oxford, 1882), i. 34, 40; The Norman Conquest, 
iv. 713; cf. ibid. iv. 277, 579, 672. All references in this essay are to the second 
edition (Oxford, 1875-6) of The Norman Conquest, iii and iv. 

4 Freeman, Rufus, i. 100. * All rights reserved. 
VOL. LIX.—NO. CCXXXIV. 
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of René Toustain de Billy,! written at the end of the seventeenth 
century, and this, as might be expected, is mainly concerned 
with Bishop Geoffrey’s work at Coutances. The article in the 
Dictionary of National Biography, by William Hunt,? is perfunc- 
tory, and Round’s article in Encyclopedia Brittanica,’ though it 
gives a far juster appreciation of him, is necessarily very short. 
The main facts of Bishop Geoffrey’s life are generally known, in 
the sense in that they have been stated in print; yet these 
statements are very scattered, and, since there are relatively few 
eleventh-century personages of whom it is possible to know 
anything very much, it has seemed worth while to collect them 
together in the form of a biographical essay. 

The amount of contemporary and near-contemporary evidence 
concerning Bishop Geéoffrey’s career is surprisingly great. The 
two most important documents on what we may call the 
Coutances side come from the Black Book of the Chapter. This 
Black Book was kept in the archives of the Chapter until about 
1820, when it was lent and lost. In 1875 it was stated that a 
copy existed in the Departmental Archives, another in the 
Diocesan Archives, and yet another in private hands,‘ but 
whether these copies still survive, or whether there are others, 
are questions which obviously cannot be investigated at present. 
According to a statement in the Black Book itself, it was com- 
piled in 1251. It consisted of a number of miscellaneous docu- 
ments including, towards the end, the two documents with which 
we are concerned. 

The first of these is entitled, in the Gallia Christiana where it 
is printed, ‘ De statu hujus (sc. Constantiensis) ecclesiae ab anno 
836 ad 1093.5 It is, in form, a short chronicle of the cathedral, 
devoted almost entirely to its reconstruction and reorganization 
under Bishop Geoffrey. Indeed, to such an extent is Bishop 
Geoffrey the hero of this account, that it would pass, in parts at 
least, for hagiography. It is a difficult document to handle, for, 
although one or two statements can be checked by other docu- 
ments,® as far as its account of the work of reconstruction at 

1 R. Toustain de Billy, Histoire ecclésiastique du diocése de Coutances, ed. F. Dolbet 
and A. Héron (Société de V Histoire de Normandie, Rouen, 1874-86), in three vols. 
The chapter which concerns Bishop Geoffrey particularly is ch. 4, vol. i. 

2 D.N.B., art. ‘ Geoffrey, bishop of Coutances ’. 

3 Z.B. (11th edn. 1910), art. ‘ Geoffrey de Montbray ’. 

4On the Black Book and its contents, see Hersent, ‘ Notices sur le Livre-Noir du 

Chapitre, le Livre-Noir de l’Evéché, et le Livre-Blanc du Chapitre de l’Eglise Cathédrale 


de Coutances ’, Mémoires de la Société Académique du Cotentin, i. (1875), 198-206. 

5 Gallia Christiana, xi. (1874), Instrumenta, cols. 217-24. This document will be 
quoted hereafter as De Statu. 

® E.g. the account of Bishop Geoffrey’s journey to south Italy is to some extent 
confirmed by the evidence that he attended the council of Rome in April 1050 (C. J. 
Hefele, trans. H. Leclercq, Histoire des Conciles, tv, ii. 1040). But any account of his 
work in Coutances itself must rest on the authority of the De Statu alone. 
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Coutances is concerned it stands quite by itself, to be accepted 
or rejected simply on one’s sense of probability. In general, 
although it is a panegyric of Bishop Geoffrey, it rarely passes the 
bounds of the credible, and no anachronisms have been found in 
it. After the war, when one may be able once more to study 
foreign manuscripts, it may well be possible to improve upon the 
text given in the Gallia Christiana. 

The other document is entitled ‘ Miracula Ecclesiae Constan- 
tiensis ’.2 It consists of a prologue and thirty-two anecdotes of 
supernatural happenings in and around the cathedral during and 
just after Bishop Geoffrey’s episcopate. Many of these stories 
relate to miraculous cures wrought by the intervention of the 
Virgin, to whom the cathedral was dedicated. Many collections 
of this kind, relating to particular churches in France and other 
countries, have survived, but this appears to be a very early 
example.* Its chief interest lies in the details given in the 
prologue concerning its authorship and the occasion of its com- 
pilation, and the circumstantial references in the miracles to the 
building of the cathedral and to the cathedral clergy in Bishop 
Geoffrey’s time. According to the prologue the compilation was 
made by a certain Canon John, whose father was Peter the 
chamberlain, dean of Coutances and, during the bishop’s pro- 
longed absences after 1066, his lieutenant. The author claims to 
have witnessed many of the miracles himself and to have heard 
tell of the others from witnesses whom he knew personally ; he 
also attributes the initiative in making this compilation to Bishop 
Geoffrey himself. 

Taken at its face value, this document yields a great deal of 
information about Bishop Geoffrey’s episcopate ; regarded with 
a highly sceptical eye, it becomes even more interesting, particu- 
larly if it can be shown that it was compiled soon after the 
miracles are alleged to have taken place.‘ Its date is suggested 

1 Extensive quotations from a presumably independent copy of the Black Book 
are given in de Billy, i. ch. 4. E. A. Pigeon (Histoire de la Cathédrale de Coutances, 
Coutances, 1876, 71) states that there is a copy, which is better than that given in 


the Gallia Christiana, by Artur Dumoustier, but in manuscript—presumably in the 
projected Neustria Christiana; cf. H. Stein, Bibliographie générale des Cartulaires 
frangais (Paris, 1907), 151. 

2 Printed in E. A. Pigeon, Histoire de la Cathédrale de Coutances, 367-83; cf. 
L. V. Delisle, ‘ Notice sur un traité inédit du douziéme siécle intitulé Miracula Ecclesiae 
Constantiensis ’, Bibliotheque de ’ Ecole des Chartes, 2nd ser. iv. 339-52. 

3 Cf. A. Mussafia, Studien zu den mittelalterlichen Marienlegenden (Vienna, 1887-91), 
i. 3-6; Delisle, op cit. 341. There appears to have been, at one time, a similar 
collection at Exeter, on which see F. Rose Troup, Hxeter Vignettes (Manchester, 1942), 
15-19. 

‘ The collection contains at least one very good story, of which this is a summary : 
The priest of Isigny, in the Bessin, used to take his parishioners on the usual Pente- 
costal procession to Bayeux Cathedral; but one year he persuaded them to make an 
additional procession to Our Lady of Coutances on account of the many miracles that 
had been wrought in her cathedral there. The parishioners all agreed, but one of - 
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by a passage in Miracle XXVII—‘ Ubi noviter temporibus, 
regnantibus rege Ludovico, Anglorumque rege et duce Norman- 
norum Henrico, superiori Willelmi regis filio, cum . . .’,1 which 
argues for a date between 1106 and 1135, and therefore well 
within the lifetime of a man who had known Bishop Geoffrey. 
No similar passage can be quoted to date the composition of the 
De Statu ; but it is hard to resist the conclusion, however slight 
the evidence, that the De Statu and the Miracula are twin works. 
They stood next to one another in the Black Book, the De Statu 
first ;* the opening phrase of the Miracula looks very like a 
‘follow on’ from the De Statu ;* the De Statu contains fulsome 
praise of Peter the chamberlain, the father of Canon John who 
wrote the Miracula ; it explains, in one passage, why the bishop 
of Coutances was sometimes called the bishop of Saint-Lé ‘ to 
this day ’,* a title which, though natural enough in the eleventh 
century,® was hardly likely to survive much later; and, finally, 
though this is perhaps a subjective argument, it is hard to 
imagine the De Statu, from its general tone, being written much 
more than a generation after Bishop Geoffrey’s time. In short, 
such evidence as there is points to an early twelfth-century date, 
and possibly a common author, for both documents. 


them, called Vital, having consented with the rest, thought to himself that Our Lady 
of Coutances must be the same Mother of God as Our Lady of Bayeux, and therefore 
the second journey was unnecessary. He stayed at home. But one night, in his 
sleep, he heard a voice accusing him, and foretelling that his first act on waking would 
bring him harm. When he awoke he was considerably frightened, and, being ill at 
ease, he determined that his first act should be one of mercy. He therefore went to 
his sister’s house, and began to mend a hedge, through which the cattle had been 
straying. At one point he had to climb on a tree trunk; but it proved rotten; he 
fell, broke his leg, and was so badly hurt that he could not move. Passers-by, hearing 
his cries, came and carried him back to his house. Then, when it seemed that there 
was no hope of a cure, they called in the priest who, by this time, had returned from 
Coutances. The priest found him penitent, and could only advise him to fulfil the 
vow he had so presumptuously broken. He was therefore taken to Coutances on a 
litter, set before the altar in the cathedral, and cured. In gratitude, he offered his 
services to the cathedral, then under construction. The dean, Peter the chamberlain, 
gave him work with the carpenters. At that time they were working on the windows 
of the clearstorey. Vital worked all that week, and the next, refusing all payment. 
He even undertook to make an annual payment to the cathedral as long as he lived, 
and remained faithful to this engagement for many years (Pigeon, Hist. Cath. Coutances, 
370-2). 

1 Pigeon, op. cit. 381. 2 Hersent, op. cit. 201. 

3° Cum igitur tempore jocondo praesulis Gaufridi Constantiensis episcopi . . .’, 
Pigeon, op. cit. 367. 

4 Gallia Christiana, xi, Instrumenta, col. 217. ‘ Haec igitur est vera et certa ratio 
qua nunc usque Constantiensis praesul nominatur episcopus de S. Laudo.’ 

5 See below, p. 134; cf. H. W. C. Davis, Regesta Regum Anglo-Normannorum . . 
(Oxford, 1913), nos. 26, 35, &c.; and, e.g., the entry in Domesday Book relating 
to Bishop Geoffrey’s lands in Gloucestershire, where his name is given in the list of 
tenants-in-chief as ‘Episcopus de Sancto Laudo’ (D.B. i. 1626), while the entry 
itself begins: ‘ Terra Episcopi Constantiensis. In Bachestanes Hundred’. Episcopus 
de Sancto Laudo tenet Actune...’ (D.B. i 165); cf. Round, Feudal England 
(London, 1909), 138. In all the documents I have seen ‘ Episcopus de Sancto 
Laudo ’ is exceptional, and I have not noticed it later than the eleventh century. 
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There are no other individual documents of comparable value. 
The evidence for Bishop Geoffrey’s career in England is to be 
found in the occasional references of the chronicles of the period, 
in the witness lists of charters, and, for his vast possessions in 
this country, Domesday Book. Although this evidence is very 
scattered, taken together it gives a very fair idea of his activities 
after the battle of Hastings. 

There is little to be said of Bishop Geoffrey’s early life. By 
eleventh-century standards, he was old enough to be jobbed into 
a bishopric in 1049.1. This probably means that he was a very 
near contemporary of his lord, the Duke William, but more than 
that it is not possible to say. This calculation would make him 
about sixty-five years old at his death in 1093. We have Orderic’s 
word for it that Robert of Mowbray, earl of Northumberland, 
was his nephew ; ? he must therefore have been a brother of that 
Roger of Montbray whom Orderic mentions as one of those 
illustrious laymen who were making Normandy great in 1066.% 
The author of the De Statu credits him with a brother Mauger ; 
and in other passages mentions ‘ his brothers’ and a sister, and 
emphasizes, as does Orderic, his noble origin. He adds, further, 
that Nigel, vicomte of the Cotentin, was a relative of his.» There 
is nothing but his surname and general probability to suggest 
that he was born at Montbray,® a village some 20 miles south- 
east of Coutances where, according to the Abbé Pigeon, the motte 
of the family castle was still to be seen in the 1870’s.7_ What, 
however, emerges from this somewhat fragmentary genealogical 
information is that Bishop Geoffrey belonged to that energetic, 
warlike and prolific baronage of western Normandy which 
contributed in such large measure to the Norman Conquest 
of south Italy and of England, and very nearly, in 1047, de- 
stroyed not only Duke William’s but his duchy’s chances of 
greatness. 

The first incident in Geoffrey’s life, of which we have any 
real information, is his election to the bishopric of Coutances. 
We do not know exactly when this happened ; though we know 
something about it, for Geoffrey attended the council of Reims 
in October, 1049, where, in company with certain other bishops, 
he’ was charged with simony.§ He confessed that a brother of 


1 On the evidence for this date, see below, p. 134, n. 2. 

2 Orderici Vitalis ... Historiae Ecclesiasticae ..., ed. A. Le Prévost (5 vols., Paris, 
1838-55), ii. 223; iii. 406. 

3 Orderic, ii. 121; cf. D.N.B., art. ‘Mowbray, Robert de, earl of Northumberland ’ 
(Tait). 

4 Gallia Christiana, xi, Instrumenta, cols. 218-19; Orderic, ii. 223; iii. 406. 

5 Gallia Christiana, xi, Instrumenta, col. 222. 

® Canton, Percy; Arr. Saint-Lé. 7 Pigeon, 39. 

8 Hefele-Leclercq, Iv, ii. 1022; cf. de Billy, i. 121. 
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his had bought the bishopric for him,! but that he, when he 
heard of it, refused consecration and tried to seek refuge in 
flight. The council finally accepted his oath that he had been 
thrust into office by force, and confirmed the appointment. He 
was consecrated at Rouen on 12 March 1049, and therefore, 
presumably, by Archbishop Mauger.’ 

The bishopric to which he had thus been irregularly elected 
was in a sorry state. Whatever may have happened further east, 
the church in western Normandy had evidently not yet recovered 
from the invasions and settlements of Bretons and Northmen 
during the ninth and tenth centuries. The Cotentin, like the 
Pays de Caux, shows evidence of a fairly intense Scandinavian 
colonization,® and it is thus likely on general grounds that the’ 
church there would have suffered as it suffered in the English 
Danelaw. None the less, the story told by the De Statu is suffi- 
ciently curious. It describes, first, the destruction of the church 
of Coutances by the Northmen, the flight of the clergy with their 
relics, and the extermination of the people. ‘ For seventy years 
paganism ruled in the Cotentin.’ But after Rollo accepted 
baptism, the bodies of St. L6 and St. Rumpharius, former bishops 
of Coutances, were brought to Rouen; and Rollo gave to 
Theodoric, the existing bishop of Coutances, the church of St. 
Sauveur in Rouen as a resting-place for the relics and as a tem- 
porary ‘cathedral’ for him. Very soon so many miracles were 
wrought in this church by the virtue of St. L6, that it came to be 
known as the church of St. L6. Five bishops of Coutances in 
succession resided at Rouen, Theodoric, Herbert I, Algerond, 
Gilbert, and Hugh. Herbert II (c. 1025) came half-way back to 
Coutances, as it were, by taking up his residence in the town 
of Saint-L6 on the river Vire,* within the diocese. Robert 

1The seller was almost certainly Duke William, who seems to have owned the 
greater part, if not the whole of the city at this time. Gallia Christiana, xi, Instru- 
menta, col. 219; cf. H. Béhmer, Kirche und Staat in England und in der Normandie 
. . . (Leipzig, 1899), p. 35, n. 3. 

2 This date is variously quoted. It is expressed in the De Statu (which gives the 
only precise evidence) thus: ‘Anno igitur Dominicae Incarnationis MXLVIII, 
duodecim tantum diebus ipsius anni restantibus, id est IV idus Aprilis, indictione II’. 
But 10 April could not be 12 days from the end of the year. 12 days from the end of 
a year ending on March 24 would be 12 March, i.e. ‘IV idus Martii’. It is necessary 
to suppose, therefore, that ‘ Aprilis’ is a mistake for ‘ Martii’. 12 March 1048-9 
ought to be the first indiction ; but it seems impossible to argue for a year later than 
1049, for Geoffrey attended the Council of Reims as bishop of Coutances, and appears 
to have set out for Italy from Reims (see below, p. 136). On the whole, therefore, 12 
March 1049 seems to be the most likely date; cf. Lecanu, Histoire du Diocése de 
Coutances et Avranches (2 vols., Coutances 1877-8), i. 171. 

3H. Prentout, Essai sur les origines et la fondation du Duché de Normandie (Paris, 
1911), 255-8, 273. Prentout criticizes the notion that there was a particularly 
intense Scandinavian colonization in the Cotentin, but the evidence seems to be 
sufficient for ‘a fairly intense’ colonization; cf. R. de Félice, La Basse Normandie, 
Paris, 1907, 287-90. 

* Chef-lieu, départ. Manche. 
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(c. 1025-48), his successor, followed his example. Some time 
before this, however, Duke Richard I had made.an attempt to re- 
establish the bishopric at Coutances, and had instituted a body of 
canons there ; but Bishop Hugh (c. 990—? 1025) transferred seven 
of these canons to Rouen. Herbert II, during his short episcopate, 
expelled some of those who remained and appropriated their 
prebends. Bishop Robert, who succeeded, not only failed to 
restore these prebends, but granted them in fief to his relations. 

It is not necessary to inquire in detail into the credibility of 
this narrative. The main fact, that the bishops of Coutances 
resided at Rouen, far from their diocese, for a century or more, 
seems to be confirmed by their subsequent relations with the 
college, later the priory of St. L6 in that city. If we try to 
explain why it was that their exile lasted so long, neither of the 
alternative explanations is particularly creditable to the bishops 
concerned. Either they preferred the relatively urbane life that 
they could lead in Rouen to the hard living in the wild west, or 
they did not feel able to tackle what appears to have been the 
obstinate paganism of the Cotentin. It is very likely, indeed, 
that paganism was by no means exterminated there even in the 
eleventh century.* There is little difficulty, therefore, in accept- 
ing the statement with which the De Statu concludes this portion 
of its narrative that, when Bishop Geoffrey received it, the 
church of Coutances was ‘ rude, unlearned and feeble, with five 
canons only, deprived of bibles and other canonical books and 
almost destitute of ornaments’. Indeed, one might say that he 
was put in charge of a diocese whose people were very largely 
heathen, and where the reconstruction of ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion had hardly begun. 

The first task of a young and ambitious prelate must therefore 


1* Non large sed prodige.’ Gallia Christiana, xi, Instrumenta, cols. 217-18; cf, 
C. H. Haskins, Norman Institutions (Cambridge, Mass. 1918), 6. 

2See L. de Glanville, Histoire du Prieuré de Saint-Lé de Rouen (2 vols., Rouen, 
1890-1); Lecanu, Histoire du diocése de Coutances et Avranches, i. 132-3; Pigeon, 
Histoire de la Cathédrale de Coutances, 35-9; Gallia Christiana, xi, Instrumenta, 
col. 272. 

3 Prentout thinks that the battle-cry of the Cotentinois contingents in the battle 
of Val-és-Dunes was ‘ Thor aie’ (Prentout, Histoire de Guillaume-le-Conquérant, 23). 
But this is open to considerable doubt, Freeman, Norman Conquest, ii. (3rd edn.), 261, 
n. 1; L. V. Delisle, Histoire du Chdteau et des sires de Saint-Sauveur-le-Vicomte 
(Valognes, 1867), 13. Wace has a story that Archbishop Mauger, during his exile 
in the Channel Islands, had a familiar spirit called ‘Toret’ (Prentout, op. cit. 
79-80), and Wace should have known something of the legends current in his native 
island during the twelfth century. More impressive, perhaps, even when all allowance 
has been made for the essential weakness of the argumentum e silentio, is the general 
lack of evidence for any Christian establishment of any importance in the diocese of 
Coutances before Geoffrey became bishop. The failure of Duke Richard I’s attempt 
to re-establish the bishopric of Coutances is significant. The earliest Norman monastic 
foundation in the diocese was Lessay (c. 1060). 

4 Gallia Christiana, xi, Instrumenta, col. 218. 
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be to build a cathedral and to organize his diocese. As far as the 
fabric of the cathedral was concerned, a start had apparently been 
made by his predecessor under the patronage of the Duchess 
Gonnor,! who is said to have laid the foundation-stone ; but in 
every other respect it seems that Bishop Geoffrey had to begin at 
the beginning. The first obstacle soon presented itself. Most of 
the property of the bishopric had been lost during the period of 
exile. His first task must be to recover as much as possible, and 
to seek new endowments. Without funds, nothing could be done. 

If the date of his consecration, as given above, is .correct, it 
cannot have taken the new bishop long to decide how this initial 
problem should be solved. Only a very few years before he had 
been made bishop, the sons of Tancred de Hauteville were setting 
out to seek their fortune in the south of Italy, and reports current 
in Normandy in the year 1049 must have told that they were 
meeting with no little success. Now Hauteville-la-Guichard,* 
whence they came, is about 10 miles north-east of Coutances, and 
not 20 miles from Montbray ; they belonged to the same social 
class as Bishop Geoffrey ; it is indeed altogether likely that the 
two families were well acquainted. Bishop Geoffrey decided to 
visit Italy ; for, he must have argued, these Hautevilles belonged 
to the diocese, and they might justly be expected to contribute 
a tithe of their fortunes to the mother church. In October 1049 
he was, as we have seen, at the council of Reims: in April 1050 
he was present at the council of Rome, the council which con- 
demned Berengar and exculpated Lanfranc.? It is not im- 
possible that he journeyed southward with Pope Leo, for there 
is some evidence that the Pope himself visited the Normans of 
south Italy between the councils to try to restrain their indis- 
criminate plunder of churches. If this was so, the relations 
between the Pope who had come to moderate their brigandage 
and the bishop who had come to claim a share in the spoils must 
have been somewhat curious. There is no doubt of the bishop’s 
calculations. The De Statu says precisely that he went to Apulia 
and Calabria, and addressed himself to Robert Guiscard, 
‘ parochianum suum ’, and to other barons who were his (Bishop 
Geoffrey’s according to a strict interpretation of the Latin) 
relatives, and that he brought back with him to Coutances a vast 
quantity of gold and silver, gems and precious cloth, and three 
phials filled with pure opobalsam. Since Robert Guiscard, and 


1 Gallia Christiana, xi, Instrumenta, col. 218; the date usually given for this 
(based largely on guesswork it would seem) is c. 1030. The chief point in favour of 
so early a date is the statement that Gonnor laid the foundation-stone. 

2 Canton, St.-Sauveur-Lendelin ; Arr., Coutances. 

® Hefele-Leclercq, Histoire des Conciles, tv, ii. 1040. On the general importance of 
Lanfranc’s demonstration of Norman orthodoxy at this council, see Prentout, Histoire 
de Guillaume-le-Conquérant, 99-105, 
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Robert Guiscard particularly at this time, was living the life 
of a brigand in Apulia and Calabria, we can only conclude that 
Bishop Geoffrey’s precious cargo was made up of the loot of many 
an Italian church. With these treasures, the De Statu continues, 
he enriched the church of Coutances both within and without, 
and constructed the greater crucifix at enormous expense.! The 
munificence of Robert Guiscard and his barons was commemor- 
ated by a number of statues in the cathedral, represented to-day 
by a nineteenth-century series on the buttresses of the north side 
of the nave.” 

Bishop Geoffrey’s career naturally divides itself into two main 
periods, the period before 1066 when his activities were mainly 
concerned with the building of the cathedral, and the reconstruc- 
tion of the diocesan organization, and the period after 1066 when 
most of his time appears to have been spent in England on the 
king’s business. The chronology of this first period cannot be 
established in detail, though one or two dates are fixed. It is 
not likely that he stayed long in Italy, though there is no precise 
evidence for the date of his return. He witnessed a ducal charter 
which is dated 1054,? and his cathedral was dedicated on 8 
December 1056, in the presence of Duke William, Archbishop 
Maurilius, the other Norman bishops, and a gathering of abbots 
and barons from Normandy and Brittany. Dedication does not, 
indeed, imply completion of the fabric; but it may be argued 
that it would not have been possible to secure the presence of the 
duke, the court, and a large assembly of prelates and barons for 
a dedication unless the building had been fairly far advanced. 
The De Statu remarks that Bishop Geoffrey did not, as some 
thought, make all his gifts to the cathedral out of the abundant 
wealth he gained in England, but that most of his gifts were 
made before the ‘English War’. After that, he spent most of 


1 Gallia Christiana, xi, Instrumenta, col. 219; Cambridge Medieval History, v. 
26-7, 172. A parallel to the story of Bishop Geoffrey’s journey to Italy to collect 
funds may be found in the similar journey of Yves de Belléme, bishop of Séez (Prentout, 
Histoire de Guillawme-le-Conquérant, 87-9), and also in the expedition of William 
Giroy to collect treasure for St. Evroul (Miss Evelyn Jamison, ‘ The Sicilian Norman 
Kingdom in the Mind of Anglo-Norman Contemporaries’, Proc. British Academy, 
xxiv. 244). 

_ =P. Colmet-Daage, La Cathédrale de Coutances (‘ Petites Monographies des Grands 
Edifices de la France ’, Paris, 1933), 68; cf. de Billy, i. 123. 

3 Delisle, St.-Sauveur-le-Vicomte, piéces justificatives, pp. 27-8. 

4 Gallia Christiana, xi, Instrumenta, col. 220. The date as given in the De Statu 
is ‘ Anno Incarnationis Domini MLVI, indictione X’. What purports to be a dedi- 
cation charter issued by Duke William and preserved in a vidimus of Philip V (1319), 
adds that the dedication took place on 8 December (ibid. col. 273; cf. de Billy, ii. 
120-7). 8 December 1056 is in the ninth indiction, unless, as is possible by compari- 
son with other dates given in the De Statu, the author was thinking in terms of an 
indiction beginning in September. The De Statu adds that the ‘ English War’ took 


place ‘ nine years afterwards’. October 1066 is 9 years and 10 months after December 
1056 ; that is still not 10 years, 
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his time in England.1 Thus the greater part of his work at 
Coutances must have been done before 1066. It is described at 
great length in the De Statu. Whether the bishop deserves the 
credit for all that is attributed to him is a matter on which we 
may have an opinion, but on which, also, there is no direct 
evidence. 

It is implied by the author of the De Statu that the first thing 
which engaged Bishop Geoffrey’s attention on his return from 
Italy was the absence of a decent episcopal residence in Coutances, 
and, indeed, of any property belonging to the bishopric in the 
city where one might be built. Accordingly he bought half of the 
city from Duke William, with all the rents and dues appertaining, 
and set about the construction of a palace.2 But much more 
than this was needed for the reconstitution of the cathedral 
establishment, and the De Statu describes in some detail his 
acquisitions up and down the Cotentin and in the Channel 
Islands. Some of this property, no doubt was given, but much 
was paid for with the treasure from Italy. There is one point of 
especial interest made by the De Statu in connexion with the 
administration of this property. The ‘ bourg ’ of Saint-L6 on the 
Vire so prospered, during his episcopate, that its value rose from 
£15 to £220; and Bishop Geoffrey is credited with the construc- 
tion of a mill there and of a stone bridge across the river. This 
shows that, like many Norman barons of his time, he recognized 
the possibilities of urban development, and did what he could to 
encourage it on his lands.* In short, Bishop Geoffrey invested 
the wealth he had brought from Italy in land for the permanent 
endowment of his cathedral; 4 and if the initiative in the com- 
pilation of the Miracula is to be attributed to him, it must be 
supposed that he fully understood the value of such publicity in 
attracting future offerings and benefactions.® 


1 Gallia Christiana, xi, Instrumenta, col. 220. 

2 Ibid. col. 219. According to de Billy, fragments of this palace still survived in 
the seventeenth century (i. 127). It must have stood very near to the cathedral, for 
masonry from the cathedral fell upon it during the earthquake of 1091 (Gallia 
Christiana, xi, Instrumenta, col. 222). On Geoffrey’s purchase, cf. Haskins, Norman 
Institutions, 36. 

* This phenomenal increase in value argues pretty considerable development 
during Bishop Geoffrey’s episcopate. It would be interesting to know if it were 
accompanied by a grant of liberties; cf. (for example) R. Génestal, La Tenure en 
Bourgage . . . Normandie (Paris, 1900), 233-42. 

4 Gallia Christiana, xi, Instrumenta, cols. 219-20, 271-4. 

5 Pigeon, 367-8; Delisle, Bibl. de Ecole des Chartes, 2nd ser. iv. 342-4; cf. 
Pigeon, 381: ‘Sunt quidem ut innumerabilia nobiliora miracula quae Dominus 
gratia gloriosae Matris suae in hac sancta Constantiensi ecclesia, in diebus praedicti 
praesulis et patris nostri Gaufridi, ad laudem suae majestatis et incrementum ipsius 
ecclesiae operari dignatus est, quae patribus et praedecessoribus nostris cognata certaque 
fuerunt et nobis ab eis relata sunt’. A rivalry between Coutances and Bayeux appears 
in Miracles VI (above, p. 131, n. 4) and XVIII, and the whole compilation is designed 
to show that people came from far and wide to seek cures at Coutances. From this 
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With the finances of the bishopric now in better order, the 
building of the cathedral could proceed. If we may trust the 
De Statu in this matter, Bishop Geoffrey’s part in this operation 
is fairly clear. It was he who, in modern terminology, launched 
the appeal for funds ; and he contributed, both from the Italian 
treasure and from the revenues of his vast estates in England 
after 1066, a continuous stream of ornaments, vestments, and 
fittings of all kind—chalices, crosses, reliquaries, candelabra ; 
chasubles, dalmatics, albs, and copes ; altar linen and tapestries, 
bibles, missals, and other essential books; embroideries and 
orphreys with emeralds and gems from England.t He was the 
organizer, engaging goldsmiths, ironsmiths, glass-workers, car- 
penters, and the master-mason. The De Statu would leave no 
doubt that Bishop Geoffrey’s initiative and drive were behind 
the works ; and that he supervised them himself, when he was 
at Coutances, at any rate to the extent of controlling the hire of 
labourers and craftsmen.? 

The cathedral which was being built is architecturally an 
interesting building. Though the casual visitor will see nothing 
of it to-day, enough remains for a fairly complete reconstruction. 
The astonishing idea, tenaciously held by many nineteenth- 
century archaeologists, that the existing superb structure is 


Bishop Geoffrey’s work, is indeed wholly discredited to-day ; but 
many important fragments of his cathedral do still survive 
behind the thirteenth- and fourteenth-century facings. From 
this architectural evidence,’ from indications given in the De 
Statu and the Miracula, and from analogies from contemporary 
buildings in Normandy, much interesting information may be 
put together. 


point of view, the De Statu and the Miracula appear as a very humble example of the 
form of publicity best exemplified by the Book of St. James, on which see J. Bédier, 
Les Légendes épiques (4 vols., Paris, 1914-21), iii. 75-97. 

1QOn the fame of English embroidery and jewellery in the eleventh century, see 
Freeman, Norman Conquest, iv. 35, 85; R. R. Darlington, ‘ The last phase of Anglo- 
Saxon History’, History, xxii. 11. In sending a part, at least, of his share in the 
spoils of England to his cathedral, Bishop Geoffrey was but following the example of 
his royal master, who, during the triumphal tour of Normandy in 1067, distributed the 
wealth of England to favoured Norman churches, Freeman, Norman Conquest, iv. 
84-7. It does not seem to be a misuse of words to speak of a ‘ Norman Empire’ in 
the eleventh century. 

2 Gallia Christiana, xi, Instrumenta, cols. 219-23. 

3 Pigeon, Histoire de la Cathédrale de Coutances, 76-90; E. Lefévre-Pontalis, 
“Coutances ’, in Congrés Archéologique de France... Caen... 1908, i. 248-9, 254 (and 
plates facing p. 254), 265-6; Colmet-Daage, La Cathédrale de Coutances, 20-2, 62. 

*The following are the most important direct references to the building of the 
cathedral in the De Statu: ‘ Postea vero episcopalem aulam et reliquas officinas con- 
struxit, virgultum et vineam non modicam plantavit, capitium navis ecclesiae cum 
area, et hinc inde duo majora capitia nobiliora et ampliora construxit. Duas turres pos- 
teriores a fundamentis, tertiamque supra chorum opere spectabili sublimavit, in quibus 
classicum consonans et pretiosum imposuit, et haec omnia plumbo cooperuit’ (Gallia 
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There is no reason to doubt the statement in the De Statu that 
the eleventh-century cathedral of Coutances was begun during 
Bishop Robert’s episcopate (c. 1030), or the general indications 
that it was finished under Bishop Geoffrey. It was built on what 
came to be the usual Norman pattern, a nave with two western 
towers, choir under a central tower, with transepts on either side 
and the sanctuary beyond. The building of the three towers is 
directly attributed to Bishop Geoffrey, together with ‘ duo majora 
capitia ’ which are interpreted as the apses opening out of the 
eastern walls of the transepts.1 Of this church there remain the 
core of the western towers concealed by a thirteenth-century 
casing, the triforium story of the nave, and possibly some frag- 
ments of the transepts. This means that the length and breadth 
of the eleventh-century nave were the same as in the present 
cathedral (excluding the later side chapels), and that the western 
towers rose to a total height of about 35 metres, of which 
31 metres survive. 

This is not the place for a detailed examination of all the 
problems involved in a reconstruction of Bishop Geoffrey’s 
cathedral. But there are one or two points of some interest. 
It has been shown, for example, that there are many analogies 
between the contemporary churches of Coutances and Jumiéges.? 
In both the general plan seems to be the same ; in both the main 
arcade is of much greater height than the triforium story ; both 
have the same tower plan ; in both the western towers are square 
for two stories, then octagonal ; both exhibit a very early use of 
passage-ways cut in the thickness of the walls. Now Jumiéges 
is the recognized parent of such famous churches as the West- 
minster Abbey of Edward the Confessor and Durham Cathedral ; 
but Coutances is now regarded as a building of the Jumiéges 
family, earlier than Jumiéges itself. Furthermore, the analogy 
with Jumiéges suggests that the plan of the eastern end of 
Coutances Cathedral (for which there has been no evidence save 
a difficult and disputed passage in the De Statw) may also have 


Christiana, xi, Instrumenta, col. 219). ‘ Eo si quidem die, quo crucifixum, quem magis- 
trante Lamberto multo sumtu fecerat, festine levavit, dedit canonicis in commune 
quoddam manerium nomine Wiltrebornam’ (ibid. col. 221; cf. D.B. i. 79). The 
‘ Wiltreborna ’ was evidently Winterborne Strickland, Dorset (History, xxviii. 52-3). 
After the cathedral had been struck by lightning 2 November 1091, ‘ Cernens autem 
venerandae memoriae praesul mortem sibi imminere, et condolens casibus ecclesiae, 
misit in Angliam, et vocavit ad se Brismetum plumbarium, fecitque omnes disces- 
siones ecclesiae plumbari, turres et capitium reintegrari, et deauratum gallum quem 
praedictum fulgur destruxerat, studiose restaurari, majoremque superimponi’ 
(G.€. xi, Instrumenta, col. 223). The references in the Miracula are collected by 
Delisle, Bibl. de V Ecole des Chartes, 2nd ser. iv. 345-7, 351-2. 

1 Lefévre-Pontalis, 248. 

2J. Vallery-Radot, Eglises Romanes; Filiations et échanges d’influences (Paris 
[1931]), ch. 3; Jean Bony, ‘ La technique normande du mur épais 4 l’époque romane ’, 
Bulletin Monumental, xcviii. (1939), 153-88. 
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been of the ‘ambulatory type’. A slight familiarity with sur- 
viving Anglo-Norman churches of the eleventh century thus 
makes it quite possible to visualize Bishop Geoffrey’s cathedral 
with some precision. But it seems to have been a very early 
example of its class, and is therefore, in many ways, an original 
and, architecturally, an important building.? 

More important, perhaps, than the fabric of the cathedral, 
was the reconstitution of the cathedral establishment and the 
diocesan organization. There is a great deal to be known about 
Bishop Geoffrey’s part in this work if we are prepared to accept 
the unsupported word of the De Statu.* First, with papal 
authority, he recalled the seven canons who had been irregularly 
constituted in the church of St. L6 at Rouen, and added two to 
their number. Assuming that he retained the five who had been 
left at Coutances, and restored their prebends, this brought the 
number of the cathedral clergy to fourteen. He appointed a 
chanter (cantor) and a sub-chanter (succentor), a master’ of the 
schools (rector scholarum), church-wardens (custodes ecclesiae),* and 
prebendaries (clerici prebendarii). In another passage it is stated 
that he made promotions from among his own clergy and resisted 
the pressure of the court and of neighbouring lords to find places 
for their protégés, and, like a good bishop, he filled vacancies 
quickly. 

An attempt to make Coutances a centre of scholarship is also 
attributed to him.’ He is said to have maintained grammarians, 
dialecticians, and organists there at his own expense. After the 
‘English War ’, it is admitted, he was not able to devote so much 
personal care to these establishments ; but he appointed Peter 
the chamberlain, the dean, to rule the cathedral and its ancillary 
establishments in his name. Nevertheless, while he was abroad, 
he was constantly sending gifts to his clergy. He is said to have 
spent the episcopal revenues upon the wages of writers and 
craftsmen, on rich decorations for the church, and upon vestments 


1 The De Statu says that Bishop Geoffrey constructed the ‘ capitium navis ecclesiae 
cum area’. Pigeon (p. 89) took this to mean a chevet with ambulatory and radiating 
chapels; Lefévre-Pontalis (p. 248) and Colmet-Daage (p. 8) have rejected this inter- 
pretation, though Colmet-Daage says that the east end of the neighbouring cathedral of 
Avranches was of this form (ibid.). On Jumiéges, see L.-M. Michon and R. Martin 
du Gard, L’Abbaye de Jwmiéges (‘ Petites Monographies des Grands Edifices de la 
France’, Paris, 1935), 59-63, and A. W. Clapham, Romanesque Architecture in England 
after the Conquest (Oxford, 1934), 14-16. It is possible that future research may show 
that this plan was not so rare in Normandy as has been thought. 

2The Miracula provides a good deal of detailed information on the internal 
arrangements of the cathedral, the dedications of the altars, the well, the great crucifix, 
&e. 

’ Gallia Christiana, xi, Instrumenta, cols. 219-22; cf. de Billy, i. 129-30. 

4 Miracle XX XI (Pigeon, p. 382) mentions the ciistodes ecclesiae as having bolted 
and barred the doors of the cathedral at night after compline. 

5 Cf. Béhmer, Kirche und Staat, 19. 
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for the clergy. In short, ‘the ‘rude and feeble’ church whose 
bishop he had become in 1049 was raised to a worthy position 
among the cathedrals of an imperial duchy. 

Nothing is said in the De Statu of the organization of the 
diocese. The Miracula, however, contains one or two references 
_ which imply that something had been done. It mentions, for 
instance, a certain Archdeacon Richard, a brother of the author. 
There is also a reference to a country priest who was in Coutances 
on account of a synod, ‘for it was then the time of synods’, 
which must be taken to indicate that regular diocesan synods 
had been instituted.2 The recovery of the property of the 
cathedral in the Channel Islands was probably a symptom of the 
re-establishment of organized Christianity there, for it is about 
this time that evidence concerning the parish churches in the 
Islands first appears.? These indications of the re-establishment 
of diocesan organization under Bishop Geoffrey are slight, it is 
true ; but since it must be assumed that no such organization 
whatever existed before his time, he must be credited with making 
a start, at least. 

The evidence on which to assess his part in the establishment 
of reformed monasticism in the diocese is similarly rather unsatis- 
factory, though suggestive. Lessay, the first Norman monastery 
to be founded in the diocese (c. 1060), was founded by Richard 
Turstin-Haldup, the lord of La Haye-du-Puits, ‘ with the advice 
of Geoffrey, bishop of Coutances’, and its monks were drawn 
from Bec.4 There is no direct evidence, however, that Bishop 
Geoffrey took any active part in the conversion of the secular 
college of St. Sauveur-le-Vicomte into a monastery by Nigel II, 
vicomte (or ex-vicomte) of the Cotentin ; but since the De Statu 
says that Nigel was a relative of the bishop, it is probable that 
he knew more about it than the minimum which his position 
as diocesan bishop required. In this instance, the monks were 
drawn from Jumiéges.° As for the foundation of Montébourg 
(whose first monks were drawn from La Croix St. Leufroy),® and of 

1The Miracula certainly gives the impression that the Chapter of Coutances was, 
in Bishop Geoffrey’s time, something of a family affair. Canon John, the author of 


the Mirdcula, was the son of Peter the chamberlain, the dean; he was brother of 
‘Richard, the archdeacon, and Walter, a canon, was his uncle. 

2 Pigeon, 370, 381; cf. Béhmer, 15. In Miracle VI, there is an interesting refer- 
ence to the Pentecostal processions (Pigeon, 370-2; above, p. 131, n. 4); cf. Delisle, 
_ Bibl. de UV Ecole des Chartes, 2nd ser. iv. 347-50. 

_ ° Gallia Christiana, xi, Instrumenta, cols. 219, 273, 328; J. H. Round, Calendar of 
Documents Preserved in France . . . (London, 1899), nos. 1165, 1166, &c. 

4 Gallia Christiana, xi, Instrumenta, cols. 224-5; Dom J.-M. Besse, Abbayes et 
Prieurés de Vancienne France (Archives de la France Monastique, vol. xvii, Paris, 
1914), vii. 153-4. 

5 Delisle, St. Sauveur-le-Vicomte, 22, piéces justificatives, pp. 42-3, 50-5; Gallia 
Christiana, xi, Instrumenta, col. 222; Abbayes et Prieurés, vii. 155-6. 


® Ibid. 154-5; Dom D. Knowles, The Monastic Order in England (Cambridge, 1940), 
p. 701 and Table II. 
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St. Sever,! in the diocese, it is not possible to say more than that 
they were founded during his episcopate. But even these slight 
indications are sufficient to justify the general statement that the 
backwardness of western Normandy in monastic development 
was very largely remedied in Bishop Geoffrey’s time, and that he 
must have had some part in this. 

It cannot be said, however, that he took a very active interest 
in the reforming councils which were being held in Normandy 
during his episcopate. He is known to have been present at the 
first council held by Archbishop Maurilius at Rouen in 1055,? 
and also at the council held at Rouen when the new cathedral 
was dedicated in 1063.3 ‘ All the Norman bishops’ were said to 
have been present at the council of Rouen in 1069 on the occasion 
of the election of Archbishop John of Avranches, but it is most 
unlikely that Bishop Geoffrey was included in their number.‘ 
He was somewhat conspicuously absent from the councils at 
Rouen in 1072 and 1073,5 when he was evidently otherwise 
engaged on the other side of the Channel ; and we have little but 
the generalized statement that ‘all the bishops and abbots of 
Normandy’ were present to suggest that Bishop Geoffrey at- 
tended the important council of Lillebonne in 1080, though there 
is independent evidence that he was in Normandy at the time.® 
Although the bare records of attendance are little evidence on 
which to base a generalization, yet, taken in conjunction with all 
that we know about Bishop Geoffrey, it is not unlikely that he 
was less interested in the problems of simony and clerical marriage 
than in building a cathedral and reorganizing a diocese. 

In the second period of Bishop Geoffrey’s career, from 1066 
onwards, it becomes possible to construct at least an outline of the 
chronology of his activities. As we know that he was present at 
the battle of Hastings and had an important part in the ceremony 
of William’s coronation at Westminster, he must have been in 
close touch with William’s headquarters throughout the campaign.’ 
It is very likely that he accompanied the king on at least part of 
the triumphal tour of Normandy in 1067, and may possibly have 
paid a brief visit to his diocese, though the evidence for both 
these propositions is not very good.® At all events, he was in 


1 Abbayes et Prieurés, vii. 156; Knowles, 702. 
2 J. D. Mansi, Sacrorum Consiliorum . . . amplissima Collectio . . ., xix (1902), 
col. 841. 3 Ibid. col. 1027. 


4D. F. Pommeraye, Sanctae Rotomagensis Ecclesiae Concilia . . . (Rouen, 1677), 
76-7. See below, p. 144. 


5 Mansi, xx, cols. 33-5, 398. Cf. below, p. 144. 

° Mansi, xx, cols. 555, 559. Cf. below, p. 145. 7 See below, p. 150. 

8 De Billy, i. 136; Gallia Christiana, xi, Instrumenta, col. 220. This would be a 
likely time for a preliminary distribution of the spoils of England in Coutances. Cf. 


Freeman, Norman Conquest, iv. 82 ff. There is at least no evidence that Bishop Geoffrey 
was in England in this year. 
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England early in 1068,1 and there is nothing to indicate that he 
left the country again until some time after the suppression of the 
revolt of the earls of Hereford and Norfolk in 1075.2. There is 
much, indeed, to indicate that he was very active in England 
during these years. In 1069 he led the forces which relieved the 
siege of Montacute ; * he was one of the signatories to the settle- 
ment of the primacy question in the spring of 1072 ; * he presided 
over the famous trial on Penenden Heath in the autumn of that 
year,> and there is charter evidence to attest his continued 
presence in England between 1069 and 1072.6 But from 1072 
until 1075 the only evidence for his being in England is that the 
first of the great lawsuits relating to the property of the monastery 
of Ely is thought to have taken place at some date in that period, 
and Bishop Geoffrey is known to have been one of the king’s 
commissioners on the occasion.” This evidence may perhaps be 
strengthened by the fact that he is not recorded as present at the 
councils of Rouen in 1072 and 1073 when all the other Norman 
bishops attended.’ 

Between 1075 and 1080 ® his movements are not quite so easy 
to trace. Since he attended the council of London in the autumn 
of 1075, and was one of those who commanded the troops which 
occupied Norwich castle after its surrender,’ it is likely that he 
was still in England at the end of that year. He was certainly 
in this country, and holding an official position, in 1077. It is 
therefore natural to suppose, in the absence of evidence to the 
contrary, that he remained in England continuously during these 
years. The only possible objection to this supposition is a 
charter which shows him presiding over the ducal court in 
Normandy, a charter which Delisle could only date ‘ vers 1076 ’.1? 
But since this charter cannot be assigned to any precise year, it 

1Tf the famous diploma in favour of the church of St. Martin’s le Grand may be 
trusted in this matter, he was at court in Westminster on Whit Sunday (Davis, Regesta, 
no. 22). If in fact he visited Normandy in 1067, it is very likely that he returned to 
England with the court in December. 

2 Below, p. 151. 3 Below, pp. 151-2. 4 Below, p. 153. 

5 W. Levison, ‘A Report on the Penenden Trial’, ante, xxvii. 717-20; D. C. 
Douglas, ‘ Odo, Lanfranc, and the Domesday Survey ’, in Historical Essays in Honour 
of James Tait, edd. Edwards, Galbraith, and Jacob (Manchester, 1933), 47-57; 
Macdonald, Lanfranc, 126-8. I have adopted the generally accepted date for this 
assembly because the weight of the published evidence seems in favour of it. The 
presence of Arnost, bishop of Rochester, who was consecrated and died in 1076, is, 
however, a strong argument for this later date. Fortunately, should it be preferred, 
it will only strengthen the argument (below, pp. 144-5) that Bishop Geoffrey was work- 
ing in England in that year; there is sufficient evidence for his whereabouts in 1072. 

® Davis, Regesta, nos. 34, 35, 36, 50, 53, 57. Though some of these may be of 
doubtful authenticity or difficult to date precisely, the cumulative evidence is sufficient. 

7 J. H. Round, Feudal England, 459-61. 

8 Mansi, xx, cols. 33-5, 398. ® Tbid. col. 451. 

10 Freeman, Norman Conquest, iv. 583. 11 Davis, Regesta, nos. 97, 98. 


12 Delisle, St.-Sauveur-le-Vicomte, piéces justificatives, p. 40; Round, Cal. Docs. 
France, nos. 711-13; Davis, Regesta, no. 92. 
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is allowable to suggest that the action which it records may have 
taken place in a later year when there is other evidence that 
Bishop Geoffrey was in Normandy. In 1078, there seems no 
doubt, he was campaigning with William in Maine ;! there is no 
precise evidence for 1079 ; but he was in Normandy, probably at 
Rouen, for the Easter festival in 1080,? he possibly attended the 
council of Lillebonne at Whitsun,* and he was still in Normandy 
on 14 July.4 Again, in the absence of evidence to the contrary, 
it is natural to suppose that he remained overseas continuously 
from 1078 to 1080, especially as the court was abroad during 
that time. It is not unlikely, indeed, that he returned to England 
with the court in the autumn of 1080, for he is known to have 
been in London by February 1081.5 

This itinerary has, however, one serious difficulty to overcome. 
It is a generally accepted statement that Bishop Geoffrey was at 
the head of the commission which heard a lawsuit concerning the 
lands and liberties of the monastery of Ely at Kentford on 2 April 
1080.6 If this were so, the itinerary could not be maintained, 
for it depends upon a charter which shows Bishop Geoffrey to 
have been in Normandy on Easter Sunday (12 April), 1080 ;7 
and while it may be theoretically possible for him to have been 
at Kentford on 2 April and in Normandy on 12 April, it seems 
very unlikely. But the evidence for this Kentford trial is far 
from satisfactory ; and in an appendix to this essay it will be 
argued that, whatever may have happened at Kentford, Bishop 
Geoffrey was not there on 2 April 1080.8 Provisionally, then, the 
itinerary suggested is—England, 1068 to 1078 continuously, 
Normandy and Maine, 1078 to late in 1080. 

If these conclusions are acceptable, they will contribute to 
the dating, for example, of the famous Worcester lawsuit, over 
which Bishop Geoffrey presided. Round thought that it took 
place after 1079 but before 1082, the second date being doubtful.® 
If, however, the bishop was in Normandy until the autumn of 


1 Round, Cal. Docs. France, no. 1044; C. W. David, Robert Curthose (Cambridge, 
Mass. 1920), 33. 

2 Round, Cal. Docs. France, no. 78; Davis, Regesta, no. 123. 

3 Orderic Vitalis, ii. 315: ‘ omnes episcopos et abbates’; cf. Mansi, xx, cols. 555, 
559. This evidence is unsatisfactory in itself, but it is strengthened somewhat if it 
can be shown that Bishop Geoffrey was in Normandy at the time. See previous and 
following notes. 

4 Gallia Christiana, xi, Instrumenta, cols. 224-7; Davis, Regesta, no. 125. 

5 Ibid. no. 135; cf. no. 137, on which see D. C. Douglas, Feudal Documents from 
the Abbey of Bury St. Edmunds (London, British Academy, 1932), pp. xxxii-xxxiv, 
50-5. 

° E.g. Douglas, ibid. p. xxix, and ‘The Domesday Survey’, in History, xxi. 256. 

7 Above, n. 2. 

8 See ‘ A Note on the Kentford Trial’, below, p. 159. 

® Domesday Studies, ed. P. E. Dove, ii. (London, 1891), 541-3; V.C.H. Worcester- 
shire, i, 254 ff. 
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1080, or later, the Worcester plea must have been heard after 
that. This chronology will not, however, help to fix the terminus 
ante quem more certainly, though it will assist in another matter. 
Bishop Geoffrey appears as president of a royal court held at 
Cherbourg on 27 December of some year unknown, but which 
Delisle thought was ‘ vers 1081 ’,! Davis ? and Round ‘c. 1080’. 
On the above argument the year should be 1078 or 1079. It may 
also help to dispose of the statement that he exercised comital 
authority in Northumberland for a short while before his nephew, 
Robert of Mowbray, was made earl in 1080.4 

Bishop Geoffrey remained in England during 1081 and 1082 ; 5 
then we lose sight of him until 1086 when he was still (or again ¢) 
in England. He is known to have been one of the Domesday 
commissioners in East Anglia,” and was presumably working on 
the ‘ descriptio ’ in this year ; and, since he is stated by Orderic 
to have attended the Conqueror’s funeral at Caen,* he must have 
finished his Domesday work, at latest, by the autumn of 1087. 
This visit to Normandy must have been very short,® for in the 
spring of 1088 he was joining in the general revolt against William 
Rufus, leading, with his nephew, the earl of Northumberland, the 
insurrection in the west of England.!° When this revolt had been 
crushed, he obtained his pardon early enough to take part in the 
proceedings against the bishop of Durham." 

During the last few years of his life, Bishop Geoffrey’s chron- 
ology again becomes difficult. The De Statu says that when Duke 
Robert sold the counties of the Cotentin and the Avranchin, 
together with their bishoprics, to his brother Henry, Bishop 
Geoffrey, unlike his neighbour the bishop of Avranches, ener- 
getically resisted the transfer of his diocese ; saying that, as long 
as he lived, his church would acknowledge the lord acknowledged 

1 Delisle, St.-Sauveur-le-Vicomte, piéces justificatives, p. 46. 


2 Regesta, no. 132. 3 Cal. Docs. France, no. 1212. 

4 D.N.B., art. ‘ Mowbray, Robert de, earl of Northumberland ’ (Tait) ; cf. Freeman, 
Norman Conquest, iv. 672-3. 

5 Davis, Regesta, nos. 143, 147, 149, 151-7. 

® Ibid. nos. 220, 221. As it is probable that some of the documents quoted in the 
previous note belong to some year later than 1082, and as there is no trace of Bishop 
Geoffrey’s presence in Normandy in the years between 1082 and 1086, it is more 
probable, on the whole, that he did remain in England ; cf. ibid. nos. 230, 276. 


7 Round, Feudal England, 134; cf. Galbraith,‘ The Making of Domesday Book ’, 
ante, lvii. 162. 


® Orderic Vitalis, iii. 251. 

® This must be so if the charter by which William Rufus records his gift of 
Newchurch to Westminster is to be dated 1087-8, i.e. between the king’s accession and 
the outbreak of the revolt of 1088. This charter is witnessed by Bishop Geoffrey 
(Armitage Robinson, Gilbert Crispin, Abbot of Westminster, Cambridge, 1911, p. 137 ; 
Davis, Regesta, no. 306). But it was only to be expected that he would hurry back to 
England after King William’s funeral, for it was in England that the bulk of his 
property lay. 

10 See below, p. 154. 

11 Freeman, William Rufus, i. 100-13, &c.; Macdonald, Lanfranc, 236-41. 
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by the church of Rouen and no other, and that he would sooner 
lose his temporalities than accept this change. As the De Statu 
represents him as following up his words with a vigorous resist- 
ance to Henry, we must suppose that he withdrew to his diocese 
soon after the trial of William of St. Calais to organize this resist- 
ance.! But in January 1091 he was at Dover with King William,? 
and in November of that year he was at Coutances when the 
cathedral was damaged by an earthquake.* From the account 
in the De Statu it is almost certain that he remained in his diocese 
from this time until his death on 2 February 1093.4 

A possible interpretation of this slight evidence may be stated 
as follows. Bishop Geoffrey at first opposed the idea of dividing 
up the Norman Empire after the Conqueror’s death, and therefore 
took part in the rising of 1088, the ostensible purpose of which 
was to secure England as well as Normandy for Robert. During 
the course of the revolt, however, he learnt that Robert had sold 
the Cotentin and the Avranchin to Henry, and had thus not only 
divided the Norman Empire still further but, as he himself 
regarded it, diminished the status of his bishopric ; and he learnt 
also that Robert’s attempted invasion of England hac been such 
a failure as to show him to be an incompetent ruler. Bishop 
Geoffrey therefore transferred his support to William Rufus, and 
may have offered active assistance in the Cotentin if William 
should ever attempt to invade Normandy. This might explain 
his early pardon after the Easter revolt of 1088 (unless it be 
argued that Rufus was too weak to punish all the rebels). He 
then probably went to his diocese to organize resistance to Henry, 
but returned to England in time to move with the court when 
William Rufus sailed for Normandy in January or February 
1091.5 It is not impossible that he had come over to urge Rufus 

1 Gallia Christiana, xi, Instrumenta, col. 221; cf. Haskins, Norman Institutions, 
68 (no. 8). It may be significant that the name of the bishop of Avranches does not 
appear in this witness list. 2 Davis, Regesta, no. 315. 

3 Gallia Christiana, xi, Instrumenta, col. 222: ‘ Anno... Dominicae Incarnationis 
MXCTI, indictione XV, IV nonas Novembris, cum esset idem praesul Constantiis in 


aula episcopali quam fecerat et plantaverat’. Assuming that the indiction here used 
began in September, this date is unexceptionable. 

4 Ibid. col. 224: ‘Gloriosus itaque pater praesul Gaufridus Constantiensem quam 
pauperem ac rudem susceperat ecclesiam locupletem et gloriosam feliciter rexit 
annis 45, sexaginta sex diebus minus, id est ab anno Dominicae Incarnationis 
MXLVIII, indictione II, usque ad annum MXCTIII, indictione I, IV nonas Februarii 
vespere feria quarta, luna prima. ...’ This gives Wednesday, 2 February 1094 
(historical year, assuming that the year used in the text began on 25 March). But 
2 February 1094 was a Thursday. If, however, 1093 is preferred, and this is the year 
usually quoted, then the day of the week, the indiction and the time sequence of this 
part of the narrative are all mutually consistent. The length of Bishop Geoffrey’s 
episcopate, as stated in this passage, may cause some trouble ; but it is evident that 
the author, or some copyist, made his calculation from the terminal dates as he states 
them, i.e. 1048 to 1093; therefore the 45 years less 66 days cannot be used as an 
argument for establishing either terminal date. 

5 David, Robert Curthose, 58-9. 
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to invade ; it is quite likely that he took an active part in the 
operations which drove Henry from his lands in the west... When 
his diocese had been reunited with the duchy, he was presumably 
content, and retired to his cathedral city where he was at the time 
of the earthquake in November 1091. All this is no doubt highly 
speculative, but it accords with such evidence as there is and with 
general probabilities. It was, for instance, manifestly in Bishop 
Geoffrey’s interest that England and Normandy should be in the 
hands of one ruler, for he had acquired enormous possessions in 
England. His action in 1088 showed that he backed Robert at 
first, as it was, perhaps, natural for him to do. But there was 
every reason after the fiasco of. Robert’s attempted invasion of 
England to transfer his support to William Rufus, and from that 
time onwards he must be regarded as a member of Rufus’s ‘ fifth 
column’ in Normandy. 

It is clear at first sight that this second half of Bishop Geoffrey’s 
career, from 1066 to 1093, was very different from the first, from 
1049 to 1066. Before the Conquest his talents and his energy 
had found their expression in the rebuilding of his cathedral and 
the reorganization of the diocese and cathedral establishment. 
Here already his administrative genius showed itself; and at 
some time, possibly when the cathedral was dedicated, it at- 
tracted the attention of Duke William. After the Conquest, 
therefore, he was employed in the shaping of William’s new 
dominion across the Channel, and we find him serving on many 
occasions as a royal commissioner and taking an active part in 
English politics. 

In England, Bishop Geoffrey appears most prominently, 
perhaps, as a judge. The first case in which he was concerned, 
as far as we have any record, was the great lawsuit on Penenden 
Heath in 1072, when Archbishop Lanfranc was claiming the 
restoration of Canterbury lands from no less a person than Odo, 
bishop of Bayeux, earl of Kent, and the king’s half-brother. In 
this case, it would appear, Bishop Geoffrey sat as sole com- 
missioner or justiciar.2 Shortly after this, with Bishop Remigius, 
Earl Waltheof, and the sheriffs Picot and Ilbert, he was inquiring, 
in the county court and at the king’s command, into the lands 
which had been taken from the monastery of Ely ;* and he seems 
to have been treated subsequently as an expert on the legal 
affairs of Ely, for he took a prominent part in the long series of 
inquiries and suits that followed.‘ It is not surprising, therefore, 


1 David, Robert Curthose, 63-5. 2 Above, p. 144, n. 5. 
3 Inquisitio Comitatus Cantabrigiensis, ed. N. E. S. A. Hamilton (London, 1876), 


192-5; Round, Feudal England, 459-61. Round established the date of this case as 
between 1072 and 1075. 


4 See ‘ A Note on the Kentford Trial’, below, pp. 159-61. 
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in view of Professor Douglas’ conclusions ! on the relation of the 
Domesday Inquest with earlier litigation, to find Bishop Geoffrey 
acting as Domesday commissioner in a district which included 
Ely.2. But this does not, by any means, exhaust his activities as 
judge. He presided as royal commissioner over the court in 
which Bishop Wulfstan of Worcester established his rights in 
Hampton and Bengeworth over the abbot of Evesham ;* and 
later he issued a certificate, stating the result of the case, addressed 
to the Domesday commissioners in Worcestershire. He is 
known, further, to have acted in a similar capacity in two cases 
in Normandy ; once with the Vicomte Ranulf of the Bessin, Nigel 
fitz Nigel, vicomte of the Cotentin, and others in a case concerning 
the abbey of Mont-Saint-Michel ; > and on another occasion, with 
the bishops of Avranches and Lisieux and the Vicomte Eudo, in 
‘the king’s court’ held at Cherbourg. A much quoted letter, 
in which Lanfranc advised Bishop Geoffrey on the policy to be 
adopted in the case of certain nuns who wished to be released 
from their nunneries, seems to suggest that he had also been 
acting in the ecclesiastical courts :7 otherwise it is rather difficult 
to imagine the circumstances in which he would have applied to 
Lanfranc for a ruling on this matter. However this might be, 
it is clear that Bishop Geoffrey was a forerunner of those men who, 
increasingly in the twelfth century, were regularly deputed to 
hear cases in which the king had an interest, and who gradually 
grew into a corps of professional judges. 

But he was no specialist. A number of writs have survived 
which command him to put the royal will, or a judgement of the 
king’s court, into execution. In one instance he, Archbishop 
Lanfranc, and others, were commanded to summon the king’s 
sheriffs and to order them to take certain action in the king’s 
name (c. 1071).8 In another he, Lanfranc, and others were 
ordered to see that the abbot of ‘St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, was 
seised of the borough of Fordwich (1077) ;°® in another he, the 
archbishop, the bishop of Lichfield, and the sheriff of Staffordshire 
were notified that the king had given the church of St. Mary of 
Wolverhampton to his chaplain Samson (between 1074 and 
1085) ; #° and there is a whole series of orders to him, Lanfranc, 
and, sometimes, Robert of Mortain, relating to the consecration 

1 See especially ‘The Domesday Survey ’, History, xxi. 249-57. 

2 Round, Feudal England, 134; Galbraith, ante, lvii. 162. 

3 Domesday Studies, ii. 541-3; V.C.H. Worcestershire, i. 254 ff. 

4 Davis, Regesta, no. 221. 

5 Delisle, St.-Sauveur-le-Vicomte, piéces justificatives, p. 40; Round, Cal. Docs. 
France, no. 712; Davis, Regesta, no. 92. 

® Delisle, p. 46; Round, no. 1212; Davis, Regesta, no. 132. 

? Migne, Patrologia Latina, cl, cols. 531-2; Macdonald, Lanfranc, 263-4. 


8 Davis, Regesta, no. 50. ® Ibid. no. 98; cf. no. 97. 
10 Tbid. no. 210. 
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of Abbot Simeon of Ely and the various problems that arose in 
connexion with it (c. 1082).1 Some of these writs seem to imply 
that Bishop Geoffrey, with Lanfranc and others, held a position 
of regular authority in England, a position which later developed 
into the office of Justiciar.* 

William the Conqueror’s administration was still unspecialized ; 
his régime was primitive and, by modern standards, weak. Any 
executive officer might therefore find himself involved in hos- 
tilities of a minor, and sometimes even of a major sort. By some 
such argument as this, Bishop Geoffrey’s military activity, which 
so shocked Freeman, could no doubt be excused, though it is 
unlikely that he would have felt that his conduct needed an 
apology. His part in the Hastings campaign was, by all accounts, 
purely ecclesiastical. He appears to have been chaplain-in-chief 
to the Norman forces. William of Poitiers says that he and Odo 
brought a company of monks and clerks with them, whose office 
it was to fight with their prayers and good counsel.? Wace has 
elaborated William of Malmesbury’s account of the Normans 
spending the night before the battle in religious exercises into a 
picture of the two bishops working the Norman troops into a 
frenzy of religious exaltation, and of Bishop Geoffrey, in par- 
ticular, going round hearing confessions and assigning penances.‘ 
There is no suggestion anywhere that he took part in the fighting. 
When William came to be crowned in Westminster Abbey, and 
Archbishop Ealdred had asked the multitude in English whether 
they would have William for their king, Geoffrey put the same 
question in French, apparently with a short speech. The shout 
which served for response, and the immediate consequences, must 
have formed one of the most dramatic and terrifying incidents in 
his career.® 

His first truly military action, of which we have any record, 
was the relief of Montacute Castle in 1069. At this moment, 
when William’s hold on the country beyond the ‘ Lowland Zone ’ 
of Britain, as it has come to be called, was very precarious, the 
king was faced with several simultaneous risings, and he was 
forced to entrust the suppression of some of them to his lieutenants 


1 Davis, Regesta, nos. 151, 153-7. 

2 Ibid. p. xxviii; Stubbs, Constitutional History, i. (5th edn.), 374 ff.; Haskins, 
Norman Institutions, 57-8; Round, Feudal England, 157; J. E. A. Jolliffe, The 
Constitutional History of Medieval England (London, 1937), 191-3. 

3° Gesta Guillelmi’, in Historiae Normannorum Scriptores, ed. Duchesne (Paris, 
1619), 201. 

4H. Andresen, Maistre Wace’s Roman de Rou (Heilbronn, 2 vols. 1877-9), ii. 
321-2; cf. Round, Feudal England, 409 ff. 

5 Freeman, Norman Conquest, iii. 557-61. The interest of this incident in the 
history of the coronation ceremony and in the development of the theory of monarchy 
is well brought out in P. E. Schramm, A History of the English Coronation (trans. 
L. G. Wickham Legg, Oxford, 1937), 27-8, 150 ff. 
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while he directed himself to the most menacing. Thus, ac- 
cording to Orderic, Bishop Geoffrey found himself leading ‘ the 
men of Winchester, London, and Salisbury ’ to the relief of 
Montacute, besieged by the rebels of Somerset and Dorset. His 
operations were entirely successful. Most of the rebels- were 
slain or put to flight : a proportion of the captives were mutilated.! 
Then, in 1075, when William was abroad, Lanfranc, who seems 
to have been left in charge of affairs in England, was faced with 
the prospect of a concerted revolt of the earls of Hereford and 
East Anglia. The higher direction of the campaign which killed 
this revolt seems to have been in Lanfranc’s hands, and his general 
staff included a very high proportion of ecclesiastics. Bishop 
Wulfstan and Abbot Aethelwig, with the sheriff of Worcester, 
held the line of the Severn and prevented the earl of Hereford 
from moving eastward to join his fellow rebel ; while Bishop Odo 
and Bishop Geoffrey, with William of Warenne and Robert 
Malet, led the royal forces against the earl of East Anglia, who 
retreated into Norwich. The siege was apparently conducted by 
Bishop Geoffrey, William of Warenne and Robert Malet, who 
eventually occupied Norwich Castle and cleaned up the last 
remnants of the revolt in that part of England.” 

It would be interesting to know what was, precisely, the 
attitude of the eleventh century to ecclesiastics who took an 
active part in military operations. According to M. Bloch, no 
clear distinction was drawn between ecclesiastics and laymen in 
this matter, particularly when the ecclesiastics were, as Geoffrey 
and Odo were, great barons in their own right.* No doubt the 
ecclesiastical aversion to the shedding of blood was not offended 
provided the priest did not himself wield the sword ; but even 
in his own day, Geoffréy’s military proclivities were commented 
upon.* 

It is not so easy to write of Bishop Geoffrey’s political influence 
in England as of his judicial, executive, and military activities, 
for eleventh-century politics could only be reconstructed from the 
largely unrecorded debates in the king’s-court and from the balance 
of forces, in terms of knights, castles, territorial wealth, and 
personal loyalties, in the shires. It is pretty clear, however, that 
Bishop Geoffrey’s power in England was derived at least as much 
from his huge possessions in this country as from the king’s 
opinion of his merits as judge, administrator, or general ; although 
to achieve power in the eleventh century, it was probably 

1 Orderic Vitalis, ii. 193; Freeman, Norman Conquest, iv. 276-7. 

2 Ibid. iv. 570-83; Macdonald, Lanfranc, 210 ff. The participation of Bishop 


Wulfstan and Abbot Aethelwig rests on the authority of Florence who, for this 


period, is not a contemporary writer—see R. R. Darlington, ‘ Aethelwig, Abbot of 
Evesham ’, ante, xlviii. 4-5. 


3M. Bloch, La Société féodale, ii. (Paris, 1940), 99 ff. 4 Below, p. 155. 
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necessary to be both a man of high political capacity and a man 
of property. : 

Orderic states precisely that Bishop Geoffrey held 280 manors 
in England, and was evidently so impressed by the number of 
them that he makes his statement twice. A count of the 
bishop’s estates, as recorded in Domesday, makes a total of about 
265, excluding tenements in boroughs ; and this, allowing for the 
difficulty of deciding exactly what Orderic or his informant would 
have regarded as a distinct manor for statistical purposes, may 
be regarded as confirming his statement in a remarkable way. 
The total value of this property, on Corbett’s calculations, made 
Bishop Geoffrey the seventh richest baron in the country, ex- 
cluding Odo of Bayeux and Robert of Mortain who, in this calcu- 
lation, were regarded as ‘ royal family ’.? 

This immense ‘ honour’ was made up of two main groups of 
estates, each divided into a number of subsidiary groups. The 
larger of the two main groups was situated in the west of England, 
and consisted of 76 estates in Somerset,? 97 in Devon (with 7 
waste houses, 1 mill and 20 shillings custom from the king’s 
burgesses in Barnstaple, and 10 houses in Exeter),* 10 estates in 
Gloucestershire (with 33 marks of silver and a gold mark from the 
burgesses of Bristol),> 8 estates in Wiltshire,* and 2 in Dorset.’ 
The other main group lay in the East Midlands, and consisted of 
28 estates in Northamptonshire (with 23 houses in the borough of 
Northampton),® 17 estates in Buckinghamshire (with 3 burgesses 
in Buckingham),® 12 estates in Bedfordshire,’ 7 in Oxfordshire, 
but entered among the bishop’s estates in Northamptonshire (with 
2 houses in the borough of Oxford)," two estates in Huntingdon- 
shire (with a church and a house in the borough of Huntingdon),}* 
and one estate in Leicestershire. There are only one or two 
strays ; an estate in Berkshire,!* another in Lincolnshire,’ one in 
Warwickshire, and a house in the borough of Warwick.'® It is 
tempting to connect these two great groups of estates with Bishop 
Geoffrey’s two campaigns, the one in the west of England in 
1069, the other in East Anglia in 1075, but there is little evidence 
for such a connexion."” 

A detailed topographical study of his possessions in England 


1 Orderic, ii. 223: ‘qui... dono Guillelmi regis ducentas et octoginta villas (quas 
a manendo manerios vulgo vocamus) obtinuit’; cf. ibid. iii. 406. - 

2 Cambridge Medieval History, v. 511. 3 D.B. i. 87b-89. 

4 Ibid. 102-1036. 5 Ibid. 163, 165. § Tbid. 66. 

7 Ibid. 77. 8 Ibid. 219, 2206, 221. ® Ibid. 143, 145, 1456. 

10 Tbid. 2096, 210. 11 [bid. 154, 221; cf. V.C.H. Oxon. i. 379. 

12 D.B. i. 203, 204, 210; cf. V.C.H. Beds. i. 224. 18 DB. i. 231. 

14 Thid. 58b. 15 Ibid. 3436. 16 Thid. 238, 2380. 

17 But Orderic Vitalis (iii. 406) might be quoted in favour of the connexion: ‘ Con- 


flictibus ergo contra Dacos et Anglos saepe interfuit, et ingentes subactis hostibus 
possessiones obtinuit ’. 
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might reveal many matters of general interest, though it would 
take us far from his biography. The previous owners of his lands 
appear only in instances which are too few to permit of easy 
generalization.1 Unlike Odo of Bayeux, Bishop Geoffrey does 
not appear to have practised disseisin on a large scale.? As for 
the organization and administration of this vast honour, it has 
been noted that, when plotted on a map, his estates fall into well- 
defined sub-groups, which appear to be related to natural features, 
such as rivers, rather than to administrative units, such as the 
counties.* Nearly all the estates in the western group were sub- 
infeudated ; but since a slightly higher proportion of those in the 
eastern group were held in demesne, it is perhaps significant that 
one or two estates in this group were held of the bishop by 
‘ William, the bishop’s steward’. The whole of this property 
was treated as personal to Bishop Geoffrey. It was inherited, 
when he died, by his nephew Robert of Mowbray, the earl of 
Northumberland,® who forfeited it after his rebellion in 1095.° 
After that the estate was broken Up,’ and no connexion has been 
traced between Bishop Geoffrey’s lands and the later Mowbray 
estates in England.® 

The direct connexion between Bishop Geoffrey’s territorial 
possessions and his political activity is clearly shown in the 
accounts we have of the church councils of 1072 and 1075. He 
attested the settlement of the primacy question (1072) in these 
terms: ‘I, Geoffrey, bishop of Coutances and one of the nobles 
of the English people (unus de primatibus Anglorum), have con- 
sented ’;® while in the record of the Council of London in 1075 
we read ‘ Geoffrey of Coutances who, although he is a bishop 
from overseas, took his seat with the others in the council because 
he has many possessions in England ’.!° It is also shown in the 
events of 1088, when Bishop Geoffrey and his nephew, the earl 
of Northumberland, joined in the movement for reuniting the 

1 But cf. V.C.H. Beds. i. 195-6, and V.C.H. Northants. i. 287-8. 

2 But see D.B. i. 90, 90, 91, 215. 

I owe these conclusions in large measure to a voluntary class at University 
College, London, whom I persuaded, under cover of an ‘ Introductory course on 
Domesday Book’, to labour long with the Record Commission text, the V.C.H., 
Ekwall’s Dictionary of Place-names, Bartholomew’s Gazetteer, &c. 

4 D.B. i. 210. ‘De ipso episcopo tenet Willelmus dapifer ejus Eseltone. .. .’ 
‘In Neuuentone tenet de episcopo Willelmus dapifer ejus i virgatam. . . .’ 

5 Orderic Vitalis, ii 223; iii. 406. 

® D.N.B., art. ‘Mowbray, Robert de, earl of Northumberland ’ (Tait). 


? This is shown conclusively by the descents of manors in V.C.H. passim. 

8 D.N.B. ut supra. 

® William of Malmesbury, Gesta Regum, ed. Stubbs (2 vols., Rolls Series, London, 
1887-9), ii. 351. 

10 Mansi, xx, col. 451. These references also imply, incidentally, that much of his 
property had already been acquired early in the 1070’s. Cf. Eadmer’s reference, & 
propos the Penenden Heath trial, to Bishop Geoffrey as ‘ vir ea tempestate praedives 
in Anglia’ (Eadmeri Historia Novorum, ed. M. Rule, Rolls Series, 17). 
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Norman Empire under Robert. Here his action was clearly 
determined by his desire to keep both his English possessions and 
his bishopric, which it might not have been easy to do if Normandy 
and England were ruled by two men who were likely to quarrel. 
The part which he and the earl of Northumberland took in the 
military operations of that year consisted in holding Bristol and 
using it as a base for a series of destructive raids on Bath and the 
surrounding country. It is not quite clear from the accounts 
whether they seized Bristol for this purpose,' or whether Geoffrey 
already held an official position there as castellan ;? nor is it 
quite clear whether Bishop Geoffrey held Bristol while Earl 
Robert led the raiding parties, as Florence of Worcester seems to 
say,® or whether both together led the raids as stated by the 
Peterborough Chronicle * and William of Malmesbury.’ But, 
however the operations were conducted, the fate of the rising 
was settled further east; and it seems that as soon as they 
perceived that Bishop Odo and Duke Robert were unlikely to 
succeed in their ultimate objective, Bishop Geoffrey and Earl 
Robert quickly made their peace with William Rufus. 

The account of the trial of Bishop William of St. Calais,® 
which took place soon afterwards, is the only report we possess 
of the proceedings in the king’s court when Bishop Geoffrey was 
present. Unfortunately, though it is quite clear that he attended 
this assembly in the same capacity as he attended the council of 
1075, he chose to support William of St. Calais’ plea of clerical 
privilege, and this somewhat uncharacteristic gesture on Bishop 
Geoffrey’s part was quickly dismissed by Lanfranc. This, more- 
over, was William Rufus’ court, not his father’s, and we are 
therefore denied, what would have been exceedingly interesting, 
an opportunity of assessing the influence which Bishop Geoffrey 
might exercise in the Conqueror’s counsels. It would be pleasant 
to know whether the William ‘ de Merlao ’, who, on behalf of his 
lord, Bishop Geoffrey, claimed compensation for 200 animals 
which had been seized by the bishop of Durham’s men, was the 


1 The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (ed. B. Thorpe, Rolls Series, 3 vols., London, 1861), 
i. 356-7; ii. 191-2; cf. Symeonis Monachi Opera Omnia (ed. T. Arnold, Rolls Series, 
2 vols., London, 1882-5), ii. 215. 

2. Armitage, Harly Norman Castles of the British Isles (London, 1912), 110-12; 
cf. D.B. i. 163: ‘In Bertune apud Bristou. ... Hoc manerium & Bristou reddunt regi 
C & X markas argenti. Burgenses dicunt quod episcopus G. habet XX XIII markas 
argenti & unam markam auri praeter firmam regis.’ 

3 Florentit Wigorniensis monachi chronicon ex chronicis, ed. B. Thorpe (2 vols., 
London, 1848-9), ii. 21, 24. 

4 Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, ut swpra. 

5 Gesta Regum, ii. 360-1; cf. Henry of Huntingdon (Henrici Archidiaconi Hunten- 
dunensis Historia Anglorum, ed. T. Arnold, Rolls Series, London, 1879), 214. 

®* De iniusta vexatione Willelmi episcopi’, printed in Symeonis Monachi Opera 
Omnia, ed. T. Arnold, i. 182, 190-1.* 
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same as the William ‘the bishop’s steward ’ who was his vassal 
in Bedfordshire. 

From this general account of Bishop Geoffrey’s career, it 
should be possible to decide what sort of a man he was. First, 
perhaps, we should take account of what his near-contemporaries 
thought of him. The opinion of Orderic is well known. ‘ This 
bishop ’, he says, ‘ was famed for his noble birth, and was more 
at home in the military than in the clerical profession. He knew 
better how to teach knights in their hauberks to fight than clerks 
in their vestments to sing psalms. And so he was often engaged 
in hostilities against the Danes and the English, and obtained vast 
possessions when the enemy had been subdued.’! In another 
passage he describes him as ‘ magister militum ’,? as though he 
held a permanent military commission. Clearly Orderic thought 
of him as primarily a military man. William of Malmesbury 
tells an interesting story, in the Vita Wulfstani, how on one occasion 
Bishop Geoffrey rallied the bishop of Worcester on the meanness 
of his clothing and obtained a spirited reply.* The point of this 
story is not merely that Geoffrey affected considerable magni- 
ficence in his attire, or that he could be regarded by Bishop 
Wulfstan as a man immersed in worldly affairs, but that Geoffrey 
and Wulfstan were friends. Wulfstan himself was not, perhaps, 
always the saintly recluse that he is sometimes made out to have 
been. He was one of the leaders of the loyal forces which held 
back Earl Roger of Hereford in 1075, and he seems to have 
organized the defence of Worcester against the rebels of 1088 ; ° 
while in the administration of his diocese he seems to have been 
no less vigorous and efficient than Bishop Geoffrey was in his.® 

The only other general judgements are those given by the 
author of the De Statu, who, although his writings seem in places 
to verge on the hagiographical, was by no means wholly uncritical. 
Bishop Geoffrey, he says, ‘was sprung from a family of noble 
barons ; he was of tall stature and handsome countenance, wise 
and far-sighted in counsel, and, although often immersed in 
matters of state and royal ceremonial, strove with all his power, 
night and day, to build and to enrich his church’.’? Then, after 
his account of all that the bishop did for the cathedral, he adds, 
‘Indeed, the venerable and well-remembered bishop did not, as 

1 Orderic, iii. 406. 2 Tbid. ii. 223. 
3 Freeman, Norman Conquest, iv. 35-6; The Vita Wulfstani of William of Malmes- 
bury, ed. R. R. Darlington, Royal Historical Society (London, 1928), 46. 

4TIf Florence of Worcester is to be believed. See R. R. Darlington, ‘ Aethelwig, 
Abbot of Evesham ’, ante, xlviii. 4-5. 

5 Freeman, Norman Conquest, v. 78. 

® Darlington, Vita Wulfstani, pp. xxxiii. ff. 
7 Gallia Christiana, xi, Instrumenta, cols. 218-19. Following this passage, in 


order to justify these statements, is the account of Bishop Geoffrey’s journey to 
Italy, his recovery of the property of the cathedral, his gifts of ornaments, &c. 
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some think, do all these things out of the abundant wealth he 
gained in England; but when he was poor, and the episcopal 
revenues were so reduced (as we revealed above) that the servants 
in his household ate black bread, even in those days he eagerly 
engaged in ecclesiastical business; and he acquired the above- 
mentioned lands for the most part before the English War... . 
But when, after the English War .. . , he often resided in England, 
his mind and his affections were still devoted to the building of 
the church... .’1 Later, ‘The aforesaid father and pastor not 
only watched over the administration of the church and the 
appointment of the clergy, but, as one who loved truth and 
justice, he was not overcome with gifts nor enticed by flattery. 
He afflicted his body with great labours; for, in the season of 
Lent, wherever he might be, at court or engaged upon the business 
of the kingdom, however great his preoccupation, he heard early 
matins and the vigils of the dead each day, and he himself chanted 
the mass and the whole psalter with many prayers. He gener- 
ously supported the poor, in addition to the prebendaries whom he 
fed and clothed in England and Normandy. In England, alone, 
he maintained fifty prebendaries. In Lent, further, he subsisted 
on bread and water for three days in the week. Indeed he kept 
three fasts of forty days in the year, taking only bread and water 
and raw herbs on Wednesdays and Fridays during two of these 
periods, and on Fridays during the third... .’? The Miracula, 
also, shows him as the constant friend and supporter of the poor 
and the maimed who clustered round the cathedral to beg for 
alms.® 

Having seen Geoffrey set out for the south of Italy to claim a 
share in the spoils for his cathedral church, recover and augment 
its property, rebuild its fabric and devote a part at least of his 
share in the spoils of England to its maintenance and adornment, 
re-establish the cathedral staff, reorganize the diocese and en- 
courage the foundation of monasteries; and when we have 
assessed his part in the conquest and reorganization of England, 
and his power as a military leader, judge, administrator, and 
politician—the modern judgements with which this essay began’ 
and the medieval judgements just quoted all seem too simple. A 
better way of trying to reach an understanding would be to ask 
what might be demanded of a bishop in the eleventh century. 
He was not morally bound, certainly, to take a leading part in the 
government of his country, though it might well be to his country’s 
advantage if he did; and if we reflect on the condition of the 


1 Gallia Christiana, xi, Instrumenta, col. 220. 2 Ibid. col. 222. 

% Miracle XI—he fed and clothed a cripple for seven years (Pigeon, 374); 
Miracle XII—‘ Venerabilis episcopus Gaufridus, solator miserorum, baculus imbecil- 
lium ’, had maintained another cripple for several years (ibid. 375-6). 
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diocese of Coutances at the moment when Bishop Geoffrey was 
consecrated, in the light of such evidence as we have, it must 
appear that all his qualities, however much they might seem to 
conflict with later ideas of what a bishop should be, were needed 
to cope with the situation. Consider the careers of Archbishop 
Lanfranc, of Walcher of Durham, of Walkelin of Winchester, of 
Wulfstan of Worcester, to choose only respectable personalities, 
and it will be seen that there was nothing exceptionally worldly 
or bellicose about Geoffrey.1_ He was, indeed, a very good specimen 
of a type of bishop which, for all the reforms, never died out in 
the middle ages, and a type whose qualities were of special value 
in the time of William the Conqueror; for then, it could be 
argued, energy and the capacity to organize and administer were 
needed quite as much as saintliness. Moreover, these qualities 
were needed as much in the church as in the secular government ; 
and if Normandy had failed to produce a goodly company of such 
men in both spheres, William’s conquest would have melted 
away like Cnut’s, fifty years before. 

Bishop Geoffrey had not long retired to his diocese in 1091 
when disaster struck the cathedral to which he had devoted so 
considerable a share of his life. On 2 November 1091 the building 
was shaken by an earthquake, struck by lightning, and seriously 
damaged.? Some thought that this portended the death of the 
dean, Peter the chamberlain, others, pointing out that the 
weathercock on top of the central tower, the highest point of the 
cathedral, had been cast down, said that this must mean the 
deposition of the bishop and the dispersion of his clergy. Not 
long after, the bishop was taken ill ; and his sickness grew rapidly 
worse in the following August (1092). About that time he was 
sent for to conduct the funeral of the Vicomte Nigel, a relative of 
his, and he responded at once. In September he insisted that the 
dedication of a church, which had twice been postponed, should 
now be performed, though he himself had to remain seated near 
the altar while his chaplain performed the ceremony. After that 
he spent a short time in his town of Saint-L6; but soon had 
himself carried back to Coutances, where he consciously prepared 
himself for death, by public confession, penitence, the giving of 
alms, washing the feet of the poor—vicariously, since he was too 
ill to do it himself—and so on. When he felt himself near to 
death, he hurried on the repairs to the cathedral ; in particular 
he sent to England for a plumber named Brismet to re-erect the 


1Cf. the sympathetic treatment in Béhmer, Kirche und Staat, 12-13. 

2 Gallia Christiana, xi, Instrumenta, col. 222: ‘ Terrae motus factus est et fulgura 
extiterunt nimia’. Slight earthquakes have been frequently recorded in the neigh- 
bourhood of Coutances. See A. E. Mourant, ‘ A Catalogue of Earthquakes Felt in the 
Channel Islands’, La Société Guernesiaise, Report and Transactions, x. 471-92. 
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golden weathercock on the central tower. The completion of 
this piece of restoration gave him special satisfaction, and he had 
his bed so placed that he could see it in all its shining newness. 
‘I feared’, he said, ‘that if I had died before this was done, 
neither that cock, nor anything like it, would ever have gone up.’ 
His last labour was to draw up a kind of charter, promising 
blessings on all who would assist the cathedral of Coutances and 
calling down curses on all who should do it harm. This he read 
and re-read, and had it recited over and over again to those who 
visited his bedside. Odo, bishop of Bayeux, Michael, bishop of 
Avranches, William, bishop of Durham, Gilbert, abbot of Caen, 
Roger, abbot of Lessay, and Roger, abbot of Montébourg, and 
all the people who were present, answered Amen. 

On the fifth day before Bishop Geoffrey died, his passing from 
this world, and his reception by Our Lady, the Queen of the 
Angels, was revealed to a monk of Cérisy. For this monk, in a 
vision, beheld a wonderful palace, and within this palace a queen 
enthroned amid her courtiers. By and by a messenger appeared 
before the court, and announced, ‘ My lady, here is Geoffrey, the 
bishop of Coutances’. At once the queen rose, and, descending 
from her throne, joyfully went to meet the bishop. When she 
had greeted him, she set fine clothes upon him, and, taking him 
by the hand, led him up the steps of the palace, and made him to 
sit beside her. 

Bishop Geoffrey died at Coutances on Wednesday, 2 February 
1093, in the fullness of faith and after confession and penitence. 
On that day all the clergy whom he had maintained and many 
others, with all the people who had come together for the Candle- 
mas processions, clad in silk copes and other precious vestments 

. which Geoffrey himself had provided, came and stood round the 
body of their beloved bishop ; and there, with mournful ceremony, 
they said Mass for his soul and fulfilled their vows of prayers and 
oblations to God. On the following day the bishops and abbots 
already mentioned, together with the clergy and people, per- 
formed the divine mysteries, and buried Bishop Geoffrey in the 
cemetery * of the cathedral, as he himself had commanded.* 


JOHN LE PATOUREL. 
1 Above, p. 147, n. 4. 
2° Tn stillicidio ecclesie’’ (Gallia Christiana, xi, Instrumenta, col. 224). For the 
discussion on the meaning of the word ‘stillicidium’, see Pigeon, Histoire de la 


Cathédrale de Coutances, 120-2 ; Lefévre-Pontalis in Congrés Archéologique de France, 
Caen, 1908, i. 248. 


’ These last paragraphs are an abbreviated paraphrase of the last paragraphs of 
the De Staiu, Gallia Christiana, xi, Instrumenta, cols. 222-4. 
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APPENDIX 
Notre oN THE KENTFORD TRIAL 


It is evident from the numerous documents that have survived that the 
monastery of Ely was engaged in almost continuous litigation from the 
time of the suppression, of the Fenland revolt to the time of the Domesday 
Inquest. Most of these documents are undated, however, and therefore 
the course of this litigation is far from clear. As things are, an attempt 
to fix the date and to describe the circumstances of any one action in the 
series—the Kentford trial, for example—would involve an examination of 
the whole course of this litigation. Now this is a subject which deserves 
to be studied in its own right, and cannot appropriately be treated as an 
appendix to a biographical essay on Geoffrey of Montbray. This note, 
therefore, is concerned simply to test the evidence for the generally 
accepted statement that Bishop Geoffrey presided over an Ely trial at 
Kentford on 2 April 1080,? for that statement, if true, would be an im- 
portant point in the chronology of the bishop’s career. 

Among the documents relating to the Ely litigation, two have been 
taken to provide, between them, an account of the Kentford trial. They 
are the only two documents which specifically mention Kentford. One 
purports to be a report of a trial at Kentford,* the other is a writ which 
orders the findings of a court, which sat at Kentford, to be put into execu- 
tion.5 The ‘ report ’ states that : 


(1) The trial took place ‘anno ab incarnatione Domini millesimo 
octogesimo, indictione undecima, epactae xxvi. quarto nonas Aprilis’, 
by the king’s order after fourteen years’ oppression. At this time a monk 
named Godfrey was administering the affairs of the monastery. 

(2) ‘Rex . . . per Baiocensem episcopum praecepit haec discutere, 
adunato ad Keneteford trium proximorum comitatuum examine.’ 

(3) Among those present were four abbots. with their French and 
English tenants, viz. Baldwin of Bury St. Edmunds, Wulfwold of Chertsey, 
Ulfchetel of Croyland, and Alfwold of Holme; the king’s commissioners 
(legati), viz. Richard son of Count Gilbert, Haimo the Steward and Thiel 
de Heruin ; ‘ vicecomites similiter cum suis Picot Eustachius Randulfus 
Walterus pro Rodgero et Roberto vicecom’ Hardwin Wido Wimer Wichum’ 
Odo Godric’ Norman Colswein Godwin’’, together with many other 
knights, French and English, from the four counties of Essex, Hereford 
(sic), Huntingdon, and Bedford. 


1 Liber Eliensis, ed. D. J. Stewart (Anglia Christiana Society, London, 1848), 
251-60 ; Inquisitio Comitatus Cantabrigiensis, ed. Hamilton, pp. xvii-xxii, 192-5; 
Davis, Regesta, nos. 122, 129, 151-7, 276; cf. Round, Feudal England, 459-61 ; 
D. C. Douglas, Feudal Documents from the Abbey of Bury St. Edmunds, p. \xxix. 

2 E.g. Ibid. p. lxxix; Douglas, ‘The Domesday Survey’, History, xxi. 256. 

3 Douglas, Feudal Documents, p. 1xxix, n. 3; Freeman, Norman Conquest, iv. 481, 
nn. 2 and 3. 

4 Inquisitio Comitatus Cantabrigiensis, p. xvii; Liber Eliensis, 251-2; Davis, 
Regesta, no. 122. 

5 Ing. Com. Cant. p. xviii; Liber Eliensis, 252; Davis, Regesta, no. 129. 
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Those are the material points in the ‘report’. In the writ, the king 
addresses all his lieges and sheriffs in whose shires the abbey of Ely has 
lands, and commands that the abbey is to have all its liberties over all 
its men as it had them on the day when King Edward was alive and dead, 
and as they were proved by the king’s command at Kentford, by many 
shires and in the presence of the king’s barons, viz. Geoffrey bishop of 
Coutances, Abbot Baldwin, Abbot Aelsi, Abbot Wulfwold, Ivo Taillebois, 
Peter of Valognes, Picot the sherif, Tihel de Heluin, Hugh de Hosdeng, 
Gocelin of Norwich, and many others. The names of the commissioners 
apparently vary slightly in different copies of this writ, but in all the 
permutations Bishop Geoffrey remains at the head. 

Now it is clearly necessary, for the purpose of this note, and before any 
documents which do not specifically mention Kentford are brought into 
the discussion, to show whether or not these two documents are reliable in 
themselves and mutually consistent ; for the proposition that Bishop 
Geoffrey presided over a trial at Kentford on 2 April 1080 cannot be 
maintained unless it can be shown that both these documents relate 
intelligibly to the same event, since, as will be seen, only the writ mentions 


Bishop Geoffrey and only the ‘ report’ gives a date. The documents may 
be tested thus : 


The ‘ Report’. A date given in this tautologous form invites a test 
for consistency. In this instance it passes the test reasonably well. a.p. 
1080 is consistent with the ‘ fourteen years of oppression ’, if that means, 
as it seems to mean, fourteen years from the Conquest. According to the 
tables, the epact for 1080 is 26; and 1080 is further consistent with the 
reference to the administration of Godfrey, which lasted apparently from 
1076 to 1082.2. The only difficulty is the indiction, which for 1080 should 
be 3 and not 11. It is just conceivable that a copyist working from 
Roman figures could mistake a ‘ iii’ for ‘ xi’, but it seems unlikely. One 
must conclude from this examination, however, that the compiler had 
1080 in his mind, for what that may be worth as evidence, and that he 
did his best to record that date. ~ 

The rest of his narrative, however, is not free from difficulties and 
ambiguities. It is, first of all, not clear whether the bishop of Bayeux 
was commanded to hold the plea together with the king’s legati (as under- 
stood by Freeman),* or whether he was acting as ‘ justiciar’, and simply 
transmitted the order to the legati (as understood by Davis).4 Then, the 
king ordered that the three nearest shires should be assembled ; but, later 
in the account there are apparently (though the contracted Latin is 
ambiguous) five sheriffs, three in person, two by deputy ; finally, a number 
of knights, of whom nine, apparently, are mentioned by name, came from 
the four counties of Essex, Hertford (for ‘ Hereford ’ must mean Hertford), 
Huntingdon, and Bedford. The Latin text is ambiguous, and has been 
interpreted quite differently by Freeman,> Stewart,® and Davis ;?7 but on 
any interpretation of the text, the constantly varying number of shires 
concerned indicates some degree of confusion in this report. 


1 Ing. Com. Cant. p. xviii; Douglas, Feudal Documents, p. xxix, n. 3. 
2 Freeman, Norman Conquest, iv. 833. 3 [bid. 481. 


4 Regesta, no. 122. 5 Norman Conquest, iv. 481, nn. 2 and 3. 
® Liber Eliensis, 251. 7 Regesta, no. 122. 
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The Writ. Apart from the fact that the names of the commissioners 
differ slightly among the different copies of this writ that have come down 
to us, there seems no reason to doubt the evidence afforded prima facie by 
this writ. 

It is more important to see how these two documents stand in relation 
to one another. If they are compared, it will be seen at once that there 
are important differences between them. Bishop Geoffrey stands at the 
head of the commission in the writ ; he is not mentioned in the ‘ report ’. 
It is true that the writer of the ‘report’ prefaces his lists with ‘ Cui dis- 
putationi multi saepe interfuerunt, de quibus aliquos subscripsimus qui... ’. 
Nevertheless it is hard to see why he should omit the most important 
name of all. Moreover, the list of the king’s legati in the ‘ report ’ seems to 
represent a normal commission of the period, quite strong enough to carry 
through an affair of this kind—i.e. there is no reason in the ‘ report ’ itself 
to suppose that any important name has been omitted. Apart from 
Bishop Geoffrey, however, a comparison of the lists of persons composing 
the court in the ‘ report’ and in the writ will show at once that, though 
there are names common to both, they are in fact two quite different lists. 

If it is to be argued from this evidence that the ‘ report ’ is a blundering 
attempt to describe the same incident as that to which the writ refers, 
then it must be admitted that it is so confused and inaccurate that the 
date is as suspect as its list of personnel. A better argument, on the 
evidence, is that these two documents refer to two different trials at 
Kentford ; and it is not at all unlikely that there were indeed two or even 
more such trials.1 On this argument, either the date given in the ‘ report’ 
is accepted—in which case the trial conducted by Bishop Geoffrey cannot 
have taken place on 2 April 1080—or it is rejected—in which case there is 
still no positive evidence for the date of the trial referred to in the writ. 
On any of these arguments, it is submitted, there is no satisfactory 
evidence for the statement that Bishop Geoffrey presided over a trial at 
Kentford on 2 April 1080; .therefore the conclusion reached above, on 
other evidence, that the bishop was in Normandy throughout the spring 
and summer of 1080 may be allowed to stand.” 


1Cf. Regesta, nos. 152, 155, 276. 

21 wish to acknowledge information and suggestions relating to this appendix 
kindly given by Mr. C. R. Cheney and Mr. J. G. Edwards, without in any way implicat- 
ing them in the use I have made of their kindness. Miss Mary Willis read through 
the main article and offered many valuable suggestions, to which I owe a great deal, 
and for which I am very grateful. 
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The Monk-Solitary of Farne: a Fourteenth- 
Century English Mystic 


MANUSCRIPT in the Library of the Dean and Chapter 

of Durham,! MS. B. iv. 34, contains a remarkable series of 
meditations, the work of a monk and solitary who may be re- 
garded as one more English mystic of the fourteenth century : 
a contemporary, it would seem, of Richard Rolle, yet in some 
ways a link between the school of St. Bernard and the classic 
English mystics of the fourteenth century. 

Before describing the meditations, a word may be said about 
their author and his setting. The author is anonymous and 
so far unidentified ; he is simply described as ‘a certain monk 
formerly solitary at Farneland ’, that is to say, on Farne Island 
off the coast of Northumberland. Farne was one of those 
islands which constituted the western equivalent of the Desert. 
At various times solitaries had settled there, beginning with 
St. Aidan and St. Cuthbert, followed by Aethilwald and Felgild, 
and later on Aelric, Aelwine, St. Bartholomew, a monk of 
Durham (c. 1151-93), and Thomas, ex-prior of Durham (c. 1163). 
Subsequently Farne became a cell or dependency of Durham 
(like Jarrow, Wearmouth, Holy Island, &c.), kept by two monks, 
the Master or Warden and his Socius.2, The author, who is 
described as a monk, was presumably a monk of Durham, who 
had retired to Farne ; but since he is also called a solitary, he 
no doubt lived apart from the miniature community.* There 


1T have to thank the Dean and Chapter of Durham for very kindly depositing 
this manuscript in the Bodleian Library for my _ and Mr. F. J. E. Raby for help 
in connexion with the verse quotations. 

2 For the history of Farne, see J. Raine, North aie, pp. 343 ff. (with list of 
Masters, extracts from accounts and inventories, &c.); B. Colgrave, T'wo Lives of 
St. Cuthbert, pp. 325 ff. 

3 For examples of monks retiring to be hermits, cf. Dom David Knowles, Monastic 
Order in England, p. 188 (St. Albans, twelfth century); H. F. Westlake, West- 
minster Abbey, ii. 336-8 (a succession of monk solitaries, c. 1248-1449); R. M. Clay, 
Hermits and Anchorites of England, p. 77 and appendix C; cf. also the Rule of St. 
Benedict, c. i, where such retirement from the monastery ‘ad singularem pugnam 
heremi’ is envisaged. There was an anchorite’s cell in Durham cathedral itself, in 
the north aisle of the choir, though nothing seems known of its inhabitant, cf. Rites 
of Durham, Surtees Soc. cvii. (1902), pp. 17, 208. 
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seems to be some indication of the date at which he wrote in the 
following passage : 


[fo. 65%] Rex ergo et propheta Davit et tu patriarcha Abraham, respicite 
miserias et pestilenciam qua premimur. Civitates quondam populose in 
solitudinem fere redacte sunt, extinctis habitatoribus ! in eis, et in pluribus 
locis Anglie non relinquitur unus pro mille et duo propter decem milia. 


There was much pestilence, particularly in the North, c. 1314-18,” 
but the sweeping terms used seem to make a reference to the 
Black Death of 1349 more likely. The date of the manuscript 
is about the middle of the fourteenth century, so that it was 
probably written soon after the meditations were composed, 
and it may perhaps even be in the author’s own hand. The 
phrase ‘ . in insulis quoque que procul sunt, unius quarum 
incola ego sum’ (fo. 57), implies that this part at least of the 
meditations was written while the author was actually on the 
island. In the meditation addressed to his guardian angel, the 
author gives some biographical details : 


[fo. 58-58] Semel denique paries inclinatus et iam cadens me octennem 
oppressisset, a cuius ruina per spacium quindecim pedum subito elevans 
sustulisti me, quem saltum nunquam fecissem in tam tenera etate ex nisu 
proprio. Semel incaute incedentem super lignum ultra fluvium Charwel 
positum sine dubio aqua absorbuisset, quem per tocius corporis medium 


iam iam ad casum inclinatum subito erexisti ac super pedes erectum 
statuisti, ut postea intrepide aquam transirem, quam prius michi timui 
intolerabilem. . . .4 Quociens in securi et ascia ligna cedendo membra 
mea mutilassem et ictum ferientis evertisti atque periculum propulsasti. 


The reference to the Cherwell suggests that the author had been 
at Oxford, as one of the early members of Durham College,® 
where he might have been a contemporary of John of Beverley, 
and probably some years senior to Uthred of Boldon. The char- 
acter of his work is, to say the least, compatible with a scholastic 
formation. But he was far from being the typical, conventional 
monk-graduate of the period ; as we shall see, he reacted strongly 
(like Rolle and so many others) against the excessive intellectual- 
ism of his contemporaries. This much, then, we may conjecture 
about the author: that he was a Durham monk, who had been 
at Oxford, and retired to Farne about the middle of the fourteenth 
century. 

The MS. B. iv. 34 consists of three parts:* (I) fos. 1-5, 
probably at first blank and ruled at the same time as the medita- 
tions that follow, into which a series of mnemonic verses about 


1 Habitoribus MS. 
2 T. F. Tout, Place of Edward II in English History, p. 213 and refs. 


3° Jer. xxxi. 10. 4 Cf. Ps. cxxiii. 4-5 (Vulgate numbering). 
5 Cf. Oxford Hist. Soc., Collectanea, iii. 3 ff. 


6 Cf. Thomas Rud, Codicum MSS. eccl. cath. Dunelm. catalogus, p. 238. 
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the antiphons of the monastic breviary office have been inserted 
in a mid- or late-fifteenth century hand; (II) fos. 6-75’, con- 
taining the meditations, described below, in a hand of the 
mid-fourteenth century ; the number of lines to a page. varies 
from 22 to 27; the pages measure 6} in. by 92 in., the text 5 in. 
by 8-8} in.; after some blank leaves: (III) fos. 80-115v, con- 
taining two treatises of Uthred of Boldon, De substancialibus 
regule monachalis (fo. 80) and De perfectione vivendi in religione 
(fo. 97), in a hand of c. 1400. The collation is as follows: a® 
(lacks 1 ?)/1°2-6'2 (6 lacks 12)/74/8! 912 108 118. At the top of 
fo. 6 is written: ‘ Liber Petri de Dunelm’ monachi eiusdem ’ ; 
‘Petrus de Dunelm ’ occurs in the Durham Liber Vitae (fo. 69°), 
in what is apparently the monks’ profession list, c. 1345.1 A 
list of contents is written on fo. 5Vv in a hand of about 1400. 
The meditations consist of the following : 


[fo. 6 :] Meditaciones cuiusdam monachi apud Farneland quondam solitarit. 

(1) Incipit meditacio ad Crucifizsum. [sic] [inc.] Loquar ad Dominum 
meum cum sim pulvis et cinis. .. [fo. 49%: expl.].. . Trinitatis cuius 
satis est beata visio. Amen. Ezplicit meditacio ad Crucifixum. 

(2) [fo. 50:] Incipit meditacio eiusdem ad beatam Dei genitricem Mariam. 
[inc.] Dicam in silencio anime mee... [fo. 53%: expl.]... et tecum 
fac habere vitam perpetuam. Amen. 

(3) [fo. 54:] Incipit meditacio eiusdem ad angelos. [inc.] Quam magna 
multitudo dulcedinis tue ... [fo. 58:] Alloquitur hic proprium angelum 
idem qui prius. [inc.] Ex quorum venerando collegio ... [fo. 59V: 
expl.] . . . perducat Dominus et rex angelorum. Amen. 

(4) [fo. 59V :] Meditacio ad Habraham et David. [fo. 60: inc.] Venera- 
bilium patrum merita qui perquirit .... [fo. 65%: expl.]. .. postulando 
Patrem in nomine Filii qui cum Patre . . . Amen. 

(5) [fo. 66 :] Incipit meditacio eiusdem ad beatum Iohannem ewangel- 
stam. [inc.] O dilectissime Deo sancte Iohannes apostole ... [fo. 67Y: 
expl.] ...cum eo coronandus intret ad gaudia. Amen. Ezplicit 
meditacio. 

(6) [fo. 67 :] Incipit alia meditacio eiusdem ad beatissimum Iohannem 
apostolum et ewangelistam. [inc.] Michi loqui de Iohanne non debet esse 
onerosum, quem post Mariam pre ceteris diligo, cui credo me commissum. 
. . . [fo. 74”: expl.] . . . ut per eum impetremus gaudia celorum. Amen. 
Explicit meditacio. 

(7) [fo. 75:] Incipit meditacio eiusdem ad beatissimum Cuthberitum 
Iindisfarnessem episcopum. [inc.] Sacerdos Dei Cuthberte serve Dei 
eximie ... [fo. 75%: expl. incomplete, in the middle of a line:].. . 
Sed qualiter hoc sciam melius non video quam ex verbis que in ultimo 
vale fratribus reliqueras.? 


It will be seen that the first meditation, Ad Crucifixum, is longer 
than all the rest put together. The scribe in writing it out, divided 


1 Facsimile edition, ed. A. Hamilton Thompson, Surtees Society, exxxvi (1923). 
* The list of contents (c. 1400) on fo. 5V describes the last meditation thus: 
‘Septima ad beatum Cuthbertum que non habetur complete in hoc libro’. 
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the text into thirty fairly long paragraphs, each beginning with 
a large initial letter ; then he seems to have decided to re-divide 
the text into a larger number of short chapter-divisions, numbered 
1-104 ;1 for this purpose he went through the manuscript noting 
the places for the chapter divisions in pencil in the margin ; and 
finally he wrote the chapter numbers in ink in the margins and 
inserted corresponding paragraph marks thus § in the text. 
Thus the chapter divisions are an afterthought, but added in 
the original hand. In the same way the other meditations 
have been divided into chapters ; the chapters of meditation (2) 
to the Blessed Virgin, are numbered 1-9; after that, throughout 
the meditations (3) to (6), the chapters are numbered con- 
secutively 1-43 ; the last, incomplete, meditation has no division. 

The first meditation, Ad Crucifixum, is the most remarkable 
as well as the longest, and it deserves some attempt at descrip- 
tion, though it is difficult to do justice to this kind of composition 
by mere summary and extracts. The meditation falls roughly 
into two unequal parts: the first, c. 1-60, deals with the Passion 
of Christ and with the Cross as the sign which can deliver men 
from the wrath to come, the text, ‘ Dedisti metuentibus te 
significacionem, ut fugiant a facie arcus, ut liberentur dilecti tui’ 
(Ps. lix. 6, Vulg.), being the central theme; the second part, 
c. 61-104, describes the nine grades or degrees of the love of God. 

The first part opens (cc. 1-12) with a series of apostrophes 
addressed to Christ under successive Old Testament types: as 
the Second Adam, as Abel, Noah, Isaac, the ram caught in the 
thicket, Jacob, the Good Shepherd, Joseph, Moses, the brazen 
serpent, the scapegoat, the paschal lamb, the quail and the 
manna, Samson, Jonathan, and David. A great deal of this is 
the traditional allegory derived from patristic sources, particular 
play being made with the interpretation of Hebrew names, yet 
all this is combined with the strongly personal, ‘ affective’ 
devotion which characterizes the whole work. Thus, in con- 
nexion with Isaac (cf. Gen. xxi. 6): ‘ Risum igitur, bone Ihesu, 
nobis in lacrimis tuis suscitasti, et musicam in luctu tuo’ (fo. 7). 
Or again, in reference to Joseph and his brethren (cf. Gen. xliii-iv) : 


[fo. 8:] Memento nostri ergo Domine dum bene tibi fuerit, quia caro 
et frater noster es, ut suggeras Patri tuo quatinus impleantur sacci fratrum 
tuorum illo dico frumento quod dum semel cadens in terra? . .. Postula 
Patrem tuum ut michi donet triticum quod desiderio desideravi manducare 
antequam moriar.® [Cap. 5.] Aliud nolo triticum nisi temetipsum ; 
da michi ergo teipsum et cetera tolle tibi.t Quid enim michi est in celo, 
et quid plus quam te optavi super terram ? ® 

1 There are in fact only 98 of these divisions, as the scribe has by oversight omitted 
the numbers 19, 27, 66, 73, 87 and 89 in numbering them. 

2 Cf. Joan. xii. 24. 3 Cf. Luc. xxii. 15. 

“Cf. Gen. xiv. 21. 5 Cf. Ps. Ixxii. 25. 
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The author goes on to speak about the Passion (cc. 13-15), 
and the reward that Christ demands in return for His sufferings 
—namely man’s heart and love (cc. 16-17); he introduces a 
curious interpretation of Ps. exxvi (Vulg.) 3: fructus ventris 
is man’s heart. 


After touching on the mystery of predestination (c. 23), he 
shows the dangers of blindness of heart (c. 24) and of ingratitude 
(cc. 25-6); on the other hand gratitude will be rewarded with 


nothing less than the sight of the deification of human nature in 
Christ : 


[fo. 17%: ] Sed cum oculos mentis in orbem fixero divinitatis, et naturam 
meam videro coniunctam esse Deo in unitatem persone, ita ut rapinam 
non arbitretur homo esse se equalem Deo, cui beneplacitum sit habitare in 
eo secundum omnem plenitudinem divinitatis,? corporaliter carnem et 
sanguinem sedere in trono Trinitatis; quantum tune credis eius glorie 
congaudebo et exultabo in Deo Ihesu meo;* quia quicquid sibi videro 
concessum, totum illud michi reputabo factum, qui licet Deus sit, cuius 
nature non sum, idem tamen est homo, cuius nature sum et ego. Quis 
hoc ei audeat dicere angelorum: Tu es enim frater meus ipse, qui et Deus 
meus? Certe nullus. [Cap. 28.] Maledictus revera est qui in isto homine 
non confiderit, nec hunc posuerit brachium suum,* per quem fiduciam et 
accessum habemus ad Patrem.® 


Again returning to the theme of ingratitude, he has a striking 


passage on the danger of loving any creatures more than God, 
which is idolatry : 


[fo. 18: cap. 29] Ego vero credo nichil tam ingratum esse Deo 
quam non diligere Deum, sine cuius dileccione nec distribucio bonorum 
neque ipsum prodest martirium, ad quam tenemur ex precepto primo 
decalogi. . . . Noli ergo homo aliquid vel aliqua vel simul universa diligere 
plus quam Deum, seu equaliter cum Deo, sed ipsum super omnia, non 
teipsum, non proximum, non mundum, non angelos, non sanctos,. nec 
ipsam Mariam virginem, [fo. 18%] non Petrum, non Paulum, sicut Thesum 
Christum ; quia nec Petrus pro te fuit crucifirus, nec in nomine Pauli 
baptismum suscepisti. Quicumque dixerit : ego Cephe,® cuius tu? responde: 
Christi; Muinistri Christi sunt ili, et ego;? Deum non novi nisi Thesum. 
Quicumque enim diligit sanctum vel sanctam illum vel illam plus quam 
Dominum Ihesum specie delusus sanctitatis ® incidit in baratrum idolatrie ; 
quia quod maxime diligit Deum sibi constituit. Solus ille meretur a nobis 
super cuncta diligi, qui solus pro salute nostra dignatus est pati. [Cap. 
30.] Contradicis tu: in ecclesia canitur de matre Domini: Turpi morte 
condempnati te coegit amor nati pro salute nostra pati cum pascali victima. 
Respondeo quod ecclesia hoc canit, quamvis autoritas compositoris michi 
sit ignota, vel volo glosare vel alium assignare sensum quam superficietenus 


1 Phil. ii. 6. 2 Col. i. 19. 3 Hab. iii. 18. 

4A boldly paradoxical rendering of Jer. xvii. 5: ‘ Maledictus homo qui confidit 
in homine, et ponit carnem brachium suum ’. 

5 Eph. iii. 12; cf. ii. 18. ® 1 Cor. i. 12-13. 72 Cor. xi. 23. 

8 Perhaps cf. 2 Tim. iii. 5. 
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verba pretendunt, ut sit sensus: Amor nati condempnati turpi morte 
pro salute nostra coegit te pati gladium doloris cum pascali victima ; vel 
aliter: pro salute tua te coegit amor nati pati et sibi crucifixo compati, 
et quia salus tua salus nostra per quam meruimus autorem vite suscipere,| 
non immerito iuxta quod verba stant pro salute nostra diceris pati; vel : 
quia tuam ipsius animam pertransivit gladius? doloris illi compaciendo 
pro nostra salute passo, et sic quodammodo et mediate pro salute nostra 
passa es, que salus restauranda causa fuit cur filius tuus voluit mori tam 
pro salute tua quam nostra, cuius passio causam tui ministravit doloris. 
Ceterum nullius sibi suffecit passio ad salutem, donec immolaretur ille 
agnus qui sustulit peccata mundi, a multo forciori non aliis, quia omnes 
peccaverunt et Christi eguerunt passione * nec fuit aliquis vel aliqua qui 
potuit [fo. 19] dicere : mundus sic sum a peccato ut non indigeam Christi 
passione. Nichil ergo per dileccionem Deum tibi constituas, quam eum 
qui cum non essemus tantum nos dilexerat. Sanctos non proibeo diligi, 
sed in diligendo ordinem cupio servari. 


The author next goes on to propose remedies : 


[fo. 19: cap. 31] Quia diu propter Christum cum ingrato homine 
litigavi, ordo iam exigit pietatis ut eum ne desperet demulcem consolacione 
scripturarum * ac autoritates ei exponendo quibus eum terrui, necnon 
et si sciam, docebo qualiter possit fugere iram iudicis venturi. 


He proceeds (cc. 31—4) to counsel against despair and other things 
that hinder men from asking pardon, and touches on the sacra- 


ments of baptism and penance. This leads up to the central 
theme of the first part of the meditation: the ‘sign’ that will 
deliver men : 


[fo. 20%:] . . . Sufficiant hee pro intelectu autoritatum ; modo restat 
videre quomodo ab ira Agni ® fugiendum sit, quis hoc docebit, per quam 
viam et ad quem locum fugere debeamus. [Cap. 35.] Primam igitur 
precursor Domini proponit questionem, qui venientibus ad se dicit: 
Genimina viperarum, quis vobis demonstrabit fugere a ventura ira?® Ad 
quam respondet rex et propheta in psalmo loquens ad Christum et dicens : 
Dedisti metuentibus te significacionem, ut fugiant a facie arcus, ut liberentur 
dilecti tui.? Constat ergo quod qui signum dedit, ipse sit qui demonstravit. 
Per quam demonstrabit ? Certe per seipsum qui dicit: Ego sum via, 
per me ergo si quis introierit, salvabitur.® Ad quem locum sive terminum 
est fugiendum ? Sine dubio ad eum qui dicit: Venite ad me omnes qui 
laboratis et onerati estis.° O sentencia admirabilis: fugere aliquem per 
eundem et ad eundem ; et ita est quia inpossible est fugere a Deo irato 
nisi ad Deum placatum ; quia eo ipso quo ad ipsum fugis, placatum tibi 
ipsum constituis. Sic, sic nimirum optimum vincis, quando sue voluntati 
totum te committis. . 

[fo. 21%: cap. 38] O signum admirabile, ad diligendum Deum pro- 
vocabile, quod levavit Dominus in nacionibus et congregavit dispersos Israel,!° 
signum amoris precipui, dulcoris excellentissimi, omni plenum amoris 

1 Cf. the Collect Deus qui salutis aeternae. 2 Luc. ii. 35. 3 Cf. Rom. iii. 23. 


4 Rom. xv. 4. 5 Apoc. vi. 16. 6 Lue. iii. 7. 7 Ps. lix. 6. 
8 Joan. xiv. 6, x. 9. ® Matt. xi. 28. 10 Tsa. xi. 12; Ps. cxlvi. 2. 
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fiducia, quod multi vident et pauci inteligunt. Tota die in ecclesia cernitur 
et pauci tamen ad diligendum illo provocantur. Quare hoc? Quia revera 
qui est ex Deo signum Dei inteligit, propterea non inteligunt quia ex Deo 
non sunt, sed ex illis pocius de quibus dicitur: Ut videntes non videant 
et audientes non inteligant.1 


What is this ‘ sign ’, he asks ? It is, of course, the Cross, or rather 
Christ on the Cross, stretching out His arms to embrace man : 


[fo. 22: cap. 41] Tota die expando in cruce manus meas * ad te homo 
ut te amplexer, capud meum inclino ut amplexatum deosculer, latus meum 
aperio ut osculatum introducam ad cor meum, et simus duo in carne una.’ 
Tutum tibi aliunde nequaquam esse poterit quam in me, dum dies ire 
iudiciique advenerit. Ecce demonstravi tibi signum quod petieras ; 
cognosce ergo quantum amo, et ad me cito fugias. O amor, O bonitas ; 
O fiducia, O largitas; O thesaurus, O divicie; O refugium, O delicie ; 
O portus, O tuicio; O scutum, O proteccio.* 

[fo. 23: cap. 42] Sic denique solent matres filiolos suos tenere dili- 
gentes, si forte distantes ad se eos cicius vellent currere, brachia statim 
expandere, capud inclinare; quo signo parvuli naturaliter edocti ad 
oscula festinant atque currentes matrum ruunt in amplexus, quibus tunc 
vel iocalia solebant conferre, vel si ablactati non fuerint, mamillam prebere. 


After this very homely simile > the author goes on to expound 
the allegorical, moral, and anagogical meaning of the ‘sign’ 
in detail: the outstretched arms, the embrace and kiss, the 
introduction into Christ’s Body (through the opened side), the 
iocale, or plaything that is offered. Thus allegorically (cc. 44-5) 
the two arms represent the Law and the Prophets, or alter- 
natively the two testaments; the embrace with inclined head 
and kiss is the Incarnation (fo. 24”): ‘Strinxitne fortiter os 
suum ori nostro osculando? Tam fortiter sine dubio inpressit 
hoc osculum, ut osculans et osculatum inde forent unum, quia 
Verbum caro factum est, ut et Deus sit qui et homo, homo qui 
et Deus.’ The introduction into Christ’s Body is the Eucharist. 

After explaining the moral and anagogical interpretations, 
the author turns once more to address Our Lord directly : 


[fo. 28: cap. 52] Quia in demonstracione signi quo fugi poterit a 
facie arcus aliquamdiu iam moratus sum, liceat michi modo reverti ad 
ordinem meditacionis, quo liberius loquar cum Domino meo. Dicam 
igitur Domino meo: Tutum michi est ad amplexus tuos currere. . . . 

[fo. 28%: cap. 53] Hine manus expandis ut me suscipias, capud in- 
clinas ut osculum michi porrigas, sanguine cruentas ut me potes, latus 
aperis ut te velle introire me illuc insinues. Quid ergo separabit me a 
caritate Christi, ut non ruam in amplexus eius qui tota die expandit 


1 Mare. iv. 12. 2 Isa. Ixv. 2. 3 Gen. ii. 24. 

4 Note the rough rhymes or assonances in these ejaculations. 

° Cf. the image from the Ancren Riwle, cited in R, W. Chambers, Continuity of 
English Prose, p. ci. 

* Rom. viii. 35, 
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ad me manus suas? Confusio-ne iniquitatis et immundicie quibus 
sordesco 2? Non sine dubio . . . Non, Domine, non, sed libenter curram 
ad te . . . Loquar ad cor tuum et dicam: Liceat michi figere hic taber- 
naculum [fo. 29] meum, non enim audeo foras remanere propter iram 
agni. Bonum cor, humile cor, liceat michi tecum abscondi a facie furoris 
Domini, quoniam venit iudicare terram.' Si tu sinistram partem eligis, 
liceat michi vel in dextra remanere, neque enim tam angustum est corpus 
Christi ut non possit nos duos simul capere. Faciamus ergo hic duo 
tabernacula, tibi unum, michi unum,? et adhuc locus erit ubi recumbant 
Abraam, Ysaac et Iacob* et quotquot actus eorum imitabantur. Et 
dicit michi cor Ihesu: Si mecum habitare te noluissem, huc te intrare 
non permisissem. Nunc vero quia cum filiis hominum habitare michi 
sunt delicie,* eum qui venit ad me non eiciam foras,® sed ubi sum ego, illic 
sit quem diligo et a quo diligor.® 

[cap. 54] O fiducia, O bonitas, O amor, O presidium tutissimum et 
refugium hiis qui tribulato sunt corde. . . 

[fo. 29%: cap. 55) Disce igitur homo Christum, cognosce Salvatorem 
tuum. Corpus etenim eius pendens in cruce volumen expansum est 
coram oculis tuis; verba voluminis huius sunt actus Christi, dolores et 
passiones eius.? Omnis enim Christi accio nostra est instruccio.® Litere 
“et caracteres voluminis huius vulnera eius sunt, quorum quinque plage 
quinque sunt vocales, cetere vero consonantes libri tui. Disce ergo legere 
lamentaciones et ve, contumelias et terrores, convicia et obprobria que in 
eo scripta sunt. Quicquid scis, si hoc nescis, nichil reputo quod scis ; 
quia sine sciencia huius libri universali vel particulari inpossibile est 
te salvari. Comede ergo volumen hoc, quod dulce erit in ore tuo et 
intelectu sed amaricabit ventrem tuum,® id est memoriam, quia qui addit 
scienciam addit et dolorem, et vexacio dat intelectum auditui © eius qui 
compaciendo crucifixo Christi suplet passiones que desunt in carne sua." 
Multi etenim multa sciunt }* velut naturam rerum, cursus siderum, exten- 
siones temporum, dimensiones locorum, et cetera talia, sed quia hoc unum 
nesciunt, Iheswm Christum videlicet et hunc crucificum,} nihil eis proderunt 
ad eternam salutem. Non recedat, Domine, liber voluminis huius de 
manibus meis, sed ut lex Domini iugiter sit in ore meo, ut sciam quid 
acceptum sit in oculis tuis. 


A little later there follows the most interesting passage in the 
meditation ; he describes a direct mystical experience of his 
own, a vision or locution, of a type that might be compared to 
the ‘shewings’ or revelations of Dame Julian of Norwich a 
generation later : 


1 Ps. xev. 13. 2 Cf. Matt. xvii. 4. 3 Cf. Matt. viii. 11. 

4 Cf. Prov. viii. 31. 5 Joan. vi. 37. 6 Cf. Joan. xiv. 3, xvii. 24. 

7 Cf. the same image in Richard Rolle, English Writings, ed. H. E. Allen, p. 36. 

® This is probably a liturgical or patristic phrase; it is quoted also in some 
Benedictine statutes in 1421, cf. Chapters of English Black Monks (Camden, 3rd ser. 
xlvii), ii. 131. 

® Apoc. x. 9. 10 Cf. Eccle. i. 18 ; Isa. xxviii. 19. 11 Col. i. 24, 

12 multi multa sciunt: cf. pseudo-Bernard, Meditationes de cognitione humanae 
conditionis, Migne, Pat. Lat. clxxxiv. 485. 

3} Cee. ik, &. 
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[fo. 30%: cap. 57] O Domine Sabaoth, amabilis Ihesu, quid te excitat 
circa me ita fore sollicitum, ut preter illam desiderabilem ‘ocultamque 
presenciam tuam, que copiosa habundat iocunditate et tenacissimis am- 
plexibus pollet amoris, quam cor servuli tui experiri voluisti ; preter illam 
spem quoque quam cum ceteris ecclesie filiis per pacienciam et consolacionem 
seripturarum } michi dare voluisti; non hoc tibi sufficeret, nisi ipse me 
doceres ore proprio, non per eum qui peticionem meam tibi dixit, 
Tohannem videlicet ewangelistam dilectum tuum, qualiter salvari in die 
iudicii possem, quod et fuit peticio mea. Hillariter enim et vultu placido 
proclamando sic respondisti: Dilige et salvus eris. Hee tua Domine 
desiderabilis visitacio et ista salutifera doctrina te diligere me compellunt, 
sed et protinus letus reddor, cum reminiscor hillaritatis et benevolencie 
quibus hec verba pronunciasti. Quasi enim ridendo ista dicebas. [Cap. 
58.] Adiuva ergo me Ihesu, ut implere valeam quod iussisti, quatinus 
in omnibus et super omnia diligam te Domine, illo utique modo qui nullum 
habet modum.... 


The second part of the meditation (cc. 61—-104).is in effect a 
treatise on the nine degrees or stages in the love of God : 


[fo. 32: cap. 61] Novem enim gradus sunt divini amoris, quibus 
ad Deum ascenditur tamquam per scalam Iacob de terris ad celum,? 
quorum tres continet affectus cordis, tres amor anime, et tres dileccio 
virtutis, puta fortitudinis, qaemadmodum scriptum est : Diliges Dominum 
Deum tuum ez toto corde tuo, quod ad affectum pertinet, ex tota anima tua, 
quod pertinet ad amorem, et ex tota virtute tua,® quod concernit dileccionem. 


. . . Hine iterum dicit [St. Bernard]: Affectus hic dulcis, prudens amor, 
dileccio fortis.* 


These degrees form a scheme which might be summarized as 
follows : 


Diliges Deum 
(a) toto corde = affectus cordis dulcis : 
(1) dulcis (affection), 
(2) dulcior (hearing), 
(3) dulcissimus (ascesis) ; 
(b) tota anima = amor anime sapiens : 
(4) sapiens (study), 
(5) sapientior (joy), 
(6) sapientissimus (unworldliness) ; 
(c) tota virtute = dilectio virtutis fortis : 
(7) fortis (ardour), 
(8) fortior (desire of death), 
(9) fortissimus (martyrdom). 


The degrees are described as follows : 


[fo. 32%: cap. 62] Primus igitur gradus affectus est quando afficitur 
quis plus homini Christo quam alicui homini in universo mundo, quia 
homo talis maiestas fieri voluit, et pro hiis que in carne postea sustulit. 


1 Rom. xv. 4. 2 Gen. xxviii. 12. 3 Mare. xii. 30. 
“Cf. St. Bernard, Sermon XX in Cantica, Migne, Pat. Lat. clxxxiii. 867 ff. 
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. . . Hie igitur dulcis affectus est. Dulce nempe dixerim fuisse et esse 
hominem hominis conditorem. . . .1 

[fo. 32%: cap. 63] Secundus vero gradus affectus est quando nullam 
materiam libencius quis audit quam illam materiam que Christum tangit. 
. . » Et hic dulcior est affectus. .. . 

[fo. 33: cap. 64] Tercius vero gradus affectus est quo ex toto corde 
diligitur Christus, quando talis penes illum affectus creverit in homine 
qui cunctas suas voluptates quiverit refrenare. . . . Nil igitur obstat 
quin affectus iste dulcissimus [fo. 34] est per quem toto corde Christus 
diligitur. Nunc vero supereminenciorem viam restat querere, in qua 
tres gradus amoris dixi prius esse, qui quidem in orbe situantur anime. 

[fo. 34: cap. 65] Amoris igitur primus gradus est quando Christum 
tantum aliquis amat, ut qualiter sibi placere possit semper fere studeat, 
qui dicere poterit cum propheta: Quomodo dilexi legem tuam Domine ; 
tota die meditacio mea est.2 . . . Iste talis iam de carne progressum fecit 
ad spiritum, de affectu ad amorem, de dulcedine ad sapienciam, que in 
anima situata est... . 

[fo. 35%: cap. 70] Secundus denique gradus amoris est quando 
tantum in aliquo homine creverit amor Dei, ut quicquid Christo placere 
noverit, gaudeat operari, et hic amor sapiencior est, quia et actus addit 
super voluntatem. .. . 

[fo. 37: cap. 74] Tercius vero amoris gradus est quando tantum 
incanduerit aliquem amor Dei, ut neque elevetur prosperis neque deiciatur 
adversis. . . . Et hic sapientissimus et perfectus est amor Dei, ubi extinctus 
comprobatur omnis amor mundi.... [fo. 38: cap. 76]... . Ad 
hune gradum credo beatum Edmundum Cantuariensem archiepiscopum 
pervenisse, qui oblato sibi viatico ista fertur antequam moreretur pro- 
nunciasse verba dicens: Tu es Domine in quem credidi, quem predicavi, 
quem docui, et tu michi testis es, quod in terra positus [fo. 38%] nichil 
preter te quesivi. . 

[fo. 38%: cap. 77] Primus igitur gradus dileccionis est, que in virtute 
ponitur, quando tanto ardore dileccionis alicuius accenditur mens, qui 
eius intencionem tam mirabiliter et graciose dirigat, ut quicquid facit 
vel cogitat, ideo cogitet et faciat, ut ei placeat, quem tam mire diligit ; 
et hee fortis est dileccio. . . . 

[fo. 40%: cap. 83] Secundus dileccionis gradus est quando tantum 
aliquis in dileccione Dei arserit, ut pre nimietate amoris tedeat eum vivere 
et mori iam cupiat. . . . [fo. 41%: cap. 85] Notandum vero est quod 
non diu vivit, qui ad hunce gradum venerit. Unde et idem sanctus [St. 
Bernard] opus super cantica non complevit, quia exponendo principium 
tercii capituli quod est in lectulo meo per noctem quesivi quem diligit anima 
mea,® ibi moriebatur. . . . Nunc vero de eo dicam gradu, qui secundus 
dicebatur dileccionis, pauca quidem, ut ad tercium progrediar. De 
quo gradu quid dicere possum, quem nunquam expertus fui, nisi quod 
beata et nimium felix est illa anima cui datum est experiri delicias que 
istum gradum conveniunt. . . . Hec etenim forcior est alia dileccione, 
quia non excidit ; quam qui habet, licet propter libertatem arbitrii concedo 

1Cf. St. Bernard, Sermon XX in Cantica, Migne, Pat. Lat. clxxxiii. 868. 
2 Ps. exviii. 97. 
3 Cant. iii. 1; cf. Migne, Pat. Lat. clxxxiii. 1197. 
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quod poterit transgredi, non tamen transgredietur, facere mala, non tamen 
faciet.2 

[fo. 42: cap. 86] Tercius vero dileccionis gradus est et ultimus atque 
summus quando ita absorptus fuerit quis sive debriatus dileccione Dei, 
ut sui in tantum obliviscatur, quod quid faciat preter diligere nesciat, 
quid videt non avertat, quid audit non inteligat, quid gustat non sapiat, 
quid odorat non discernat, quid tangit ipse ignoret, propter ipsam nimiam 
divini amoris in eius corde fruicionem, que faciat eum oblivisci usus quinque 
sensuum atque racionis, ita ut stultus mundo videatur, seu musto madere 
deputetur quem Spiritus repleverat.2 . . . Hee igitur fortissima est dileccio. 


The author after quoting the poem Philomena [of Archbishop 
Pecham] continues : 


[fo.43: cap. 90] Hec est igitur natura illius volucris, que dulcissimum 
pretendit sacramentum atque figuram gerit Deo devote anime, que medit- 
ando statum et passionem Salvatoris per oras vite sue, tandem in fine 
sic Christo afficitur, ut pre magnitudine amoris dissolvatur. 


Finally, this ninth degree is compared to martyrdom: ‘ pauca 
vero dicam de superexcellencia predicti novi martirii et con- 
cludam finem ’ [fo. 467]. 

Let us now examine some of the characteristics of these 
meditations. With regard to their form, they are not so much 
meditations on a series of subjects, as meditative prayers ad- 
dressed to a series of persons, ad Crucifixum, to Our Lady and 
various saints, though the direct apostrophes are largely inter- 
spersed with didactic passages in the third person (e.g. the 
treatise on the nine degrees of love); the author freely passes 
from one method to the other. In so far as they are addressed 
to a series of persons, they recall some of the products of the 
twelfth. century, particularly the series of prayers, genuine and 
otherwise, attributed to St. Anselm,? which may have inspired 
them ; thus at first sight they have a rather archaic look. The 
choice of persons addressed is also quite distinctive. The first 
two meditations need no comment; the third, directed to the 
angels and in particular to the guardian angel,.may be com- 
pared with the prayers to angels, from the ninth century onwards, 
collected and discussed by Dom Wilmart.* More unusual and 
original, I think, is the choice of Abraham and David; * the 
author dwells on Abraham’s sacrifice (which is compared to the 
Atonement) and on his obedience (which is contrasted with 


1 Cf. Eccli. xxxi. 10. 2 Cf. Pentecost Office Hymn, Beata nobis gaudia. 

* Migne, Pat. Lat. clviii. 855 ff.; cf. A. Wilmart, Auteurs spirituels et textes dévots, 
pp. 147 ff., 474 ff. 

4 Wilmart, op. cit. pp. 537 ff., 578 ff. 

5 For invocations of Abraham and David, cf. The Book of Cerne, ed, A. B. Kuypers, 
pp. 103-4. 
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Adam’s disobedience) ; David is presented chiefly as the author 
of the Psalter : 


[fo. 63% : cap. 20] Quicquid enim ago, ut michi videtur, verba Davitica 
michi suffragantur. Facta docent, consilia roborant, [fo. 64] mores 
instruunt, cogitaciones componunt, mesticiam fugant, questiones enodant, 
scripturam docent omnemque cordis cecitatem iugis eorum meditacio 
mundissime tergit, et ut quod mirabilius est breviter exeram, non est 
histrio qui solet excitare hominibus risum, cui, si ea sciat et velit, non 
serviant autoritates psalmorum in sui eciam ludi adminiculum, quamvis 
tam sacrosancta misteria ad scurilia applicare peccatum sit non modicum. 


Even more marked is the author’s predilection for St. John the 
Evangelist, to whom two whole meditations are addressed. The 
solitary of Farne is naturally drawn to the solitary of Patmos : 
‘Si vero contemplacio anacoretica devocionem tuam accendit, 
respice Iohannem in Pathmos solitarium ’ [fu. 70]. St. John is 
claimed as apostle, evangelist, martyr, doctor, angel, virgin, 
friend of God, and prophet, and adopted brother of Christ (in 
reference to John xix. 26-7); and this adoption (following St. 
Peter Damian) is curiously compared to transubstantiation in 
the Eucharist : 


[fo. 72”: cap. 40] . . . Nec ulli incredibile esse debet quod qui voluit 
et potuit in cena in corpus suum panem verbo vertere, in cruce voluit et 
potuit [fo. 73] dilectum sibi discipulum in fratrem constituere. . . . 


The last meditation, which is unfortunately only a fragment, 
is addressed to St. Cuthbert ; the author is naturally interested 
in him, both as a former inhabitant of Farne, and as patron of 
Durham: ‘ Memor esto pater congregacionis tue! ... et quos 
ditasti pignore tui sacri corporis, humanis non sinas subiacere 
periculis ’ 2 [fo. 75}. : 

With regard to sources and citations, the first thing that strikes 
one about the meditations is their use of scripture, not only by 
the formal citation of texts, but still more by the way in which 
scriptural phrases and allusions are constantly worked into the 
texture, often with great effectiveness and subtlety; one is 
reminded of St. Bernard and his school. The three writers 
most frequently cited (each a dozen times or more) are St. 
Augustine, St. Gregory (particularly his homilies), and St. 
Bernard (particularly the sermons on the Canticles); I have 
also noticed three citations from Hugh of St. Victor, two being 
from the De arrha animae, and one from the libellus de amore 
Dei [i.e. de laude charitatis|}—in one case he is described with 
special approval as ‘ quidam electus Dei Hugo’ (fo. 46). There 

1 Ps, Ixxiii. 2. 


? Cf. Postcommunion prayer pro ecclesia catholica (or contra persecutores ecclesiae). 
* Cf. Wilmart, op. cit. p. 323 n. 
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are also citations from the Master of the Sentences, Bede (including 
one from his life and miracles of St. Cuthbert, fo. 36%), St. John 
Chrysostom, St. Ambrose, Jerome, and Bede, in martilogio quo 
utitur ecclesia, Denys the Areopagite (quoted as an authority 
on the angelic hierarchy, not as a mystic); and two sermons 
of St. Peter Damian on St. John the Evangelist are quoted 
extensively.!. Other quotations include the dying words of 
St. Edmund of Canterbury, and the mystical poem on the 
nightingale, the Philomena, attributed to Pecham.?. There are 
also a number of anonymous verse passages and rhythmical 
passages, which will be discussed below. There must be very 
many unacknowledged borrowings and allusions yet to be 
tracked down, in addition to the authors mentioned above ; 
this would be particularly true of the allegorical interpretations 
in cc. 1-12 and 44-51 of the meditation Ad Crucifixum. 

On the whole one gets the impression that the author is making 
intensive use of a comparatively small number of books, such as 
the Bible and a few of the Fathers, Augustine, Gregory, Bernard, 
the Sentences, one or two florilegia, and collections of tracts ; 
and this is what we would expect, for the island cannot have 
been rich in books. We have no strictly contemporary inventory 
of the Durham cell or priory at Farne, but we have one half a 
century later, in 1394; * the books then included the Sentences, 
the Decretals, ‘a good book containing many tracts procured 
by D. James Crank ’, a life of St. Bartholomew of Farne, a book 
containing 13 tracts in 13 quires, a book in 20 quires containing 
many books and tracts, a book containing many meditations 
and prayers which as it is said belonged to St. Cuthbert, having 
in its beginning the meditation composed by Dom Uthred (of 
Boldon), a red book containing the miracles of St. Cuthbert, a 
book of the miracles of St. Mary, the purgatory of St. Patrick, 
and other notable matters, by Robert de Bra (probably Robert 
de Brakenbyri, a Durham monk of the early fourteenth century). 
Later inventories of 1436 and 14514 mention books beginning 
Christus crucifixus,® Quis dabit capiti,® Peccata carnalia, Man- 
datum novum, Peniteas cito’ (with an exposition of the Mass) ; 
these probably correspond in part at least to the collections of 
tracts and meditations in the previous list. This may give us 
some idea of the author’s literary and spiritual milieu; and it 


1 Migne, Pat. Lat. cxliv. 857 ff., 866 ff. 
? Dreves, Analecta Hymnica, 1, 602 (no. 398). 
3 Raine, North Durham, p. 347. 4 Ibid. pp. 351, 353. 
5 Perhaps a misreading of Christo confixus, the incipit of Bonaventura’s Lignum 
Vitae. 

® Probably the Planctus of the Blessed Virgin, formerly attributed to St. Bernard; 
ef. Wilmart, op. cit. pp. 422 n., 517 n. 

* Perhaps the tract de modo confitendi, by Peter of Blois, often printed; cf. 
Campbell, Annales de la typographie Neerlandaise, 1128-48. 
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says much for him that, instead of compiling one more devotional 
miscellany, he produced such a vivid and single-minded work . 
as the meditations. In one place he speaks about having been 
taught .by another and more advanced mystic: ‘sicut ab uno 
didici, qui in se hoc expertus erat’ (fo. 45%, referring to the final 
grade of love or ‘osculum’). At the time of writing, however, 
he seems to be quite isolated from such contacts: ‘O si unum 
amicorum Dei nossem, qui iugiter eius arderet amore, quam 
libenter dictis eius obtemperarem ’ (fo. 49). 

It is possible to conjecture the ancestry of some of the under- 
lying ideas of the principal meditation, Ad Crucifixum. The 
part which deals with the ‘sign’, the outstretched arms of 
Christ, the embrace, and opened side (cc. 41-51) can be paralleled, 
in a much shorter and simpler form, in Meditation X of the so- 
called meditations of St. Anselm, which._Dom Wilmart is inclined 
to attribute to a Cistercian disciple of St. Bernard ;1 it begins : 
‘ Dulcis Iesus in inclinatione capitis et morte, dulcis in extensione 
brachiorum, dulcis in apertione lateris, dulcis in confixione pedum 
clavo uno... .’ The same theme may also owe something to 
the memory of an incident in the life of St. Bartholomew, the 
twelfth-century monk of Durham and solitary upon Farne, who 
was said to have been embraced by a crucifix.2 This miracle 
evidently made a deep impression, for it is singled out for mention 
in the very brief notice of Bartholomew which occurs in a Durham 
list of monastic saints (perhaps the work of Uthred of Boldon) : 


Bartholomeus monachus Dunelm’ attonsus, dum crucem adoraret 
in eccle[sia ? vidit] ymaginem, submisso vultu, adorantem ipsum re- 
salutare, et proten[sis bra]chiis in amplexus accipere. Huic sanctus 
Cuthbertus insulam Farne per visum [monstra]vit dicens sibi: Istum 
locum scias tibi a Deo preparatum; ubi idem Barth[olomeus. . . 
xlij annis vitam solitariam ducebat. Floruit anno Christi M° CC xl [sic]. 
[MS. Cotton Vitellius E XII, fo. 62v.]* 


Again there is some analogy between this theme and the well- 
known theme of Christ’s appeal to man from the cross, which 
appears in so many middle English poems of the fourteenth 


and fifteenth centuries : to cite but one example, from a Durham 
manuscript : 


Synful man loke up and see, how reufulli I hyng on rode. . . .4 


The treatise on the nine grades of Divine Love is admittedly 
based on St. Bernard; the author quotes extensively from his 


1 Migne, Pat. Lat. clviii. 761; cf. Wilmart, op. cit. p. 194 n. 


? For the life of St. Bartholomew, see Acta Sanctorum, June, iv. 832 ff.; for the 
incident of the Crucifix, p. 834. 


*The parts printed in brackets are conjectural, the manuscript being damaged 
by fire. The date 1240 is perhaps a mistake for 1140. 
“Horstmann, Yorkshire Writers, Richard Rolle, i. 156, from Arundel MS. 507. 
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Sermon XX in Cantica,! which lays down a triple division of love : 
dulciter, sapienter (or prudenter), fortiter; equated with toto 
corde, tota anima, tota virtute, and with amor carnalis, rationalis, 
spiritualis. The same scheme is expounded in Sermo de diversis 
XXIX.? The author has evidently taken Bernard’s threefold 
division, and elaborated it, by dividing each division into three 
sub-divisions or grades, dulcis, dulcior, dulcissimus, and so forth, 
and so working up what had been almost the obiter dicta of 
St. Bernard into a complete ascetical treatise. 

When we consider the general characteristics of the medita- 
tions, the most striking thing, first of all, is the author’s strongly 
‘evangelical’ tone, particularly in the meditation Ad Cruci- 
jfixum. He is dominated by the thought of the wrath to come, 
of man’s ingratitude and hardness of heart, and by a passionate 
desire for assurance of salvation, which finds its climax in the 
mystical experience related in c. 57: ‘ Dilige et salvus eris’. 
There is throughout a constant alternation of the themes of fear 
and love, judgement and mercy; the two themes are comple- 
mentary in the writer’s thought, and one could not be there 
without the other. This antithesis is superbly summed up, for 
instance, in the apostrophe: ‘O Domine Sabaoth, amabilis 
Thesu’. Yet the author is not morbidly introspective and 
self-centred, he is no ‘ stricken deer’; he is saved from this by 
his capacity for referring everything to the Person of Christ. 
It is by this means, too, that he can make the most far-fetched 
allegory come alive: ‘ Aliud nolo triticum nisi teipsum; da 
michi ergo teipsum et cetera tolle tibi’; and this also seems 
to be the clue to his devotion to St. John the Evangelist. It 
is this Christo-centric emphasis that gives the meditations a 
remarkable contemporary appeal, in spite of their verbosity, 
excessive allegorization, and other less sympathetic features of 
late medieval writing. It also makes the author very much 
part of the great devotional movement of the middle ages, which 
concentrated on the Person and Passion of Christ—a movement 
which (like so much else in medieval culture) goes back to the 
turning-point of the eleventh century, to men like St. Anselm, 
John of Fécamp, St. Peter Damian, is continued by the Cistercian 
and Franciscan schools, and culminates in the fourteenth-century 
mystics. It is as a jealous exponent of this devotion that the 
author utters the remarkable warning against idolatry, quoted 
above (cc. 29-30). Such a warning was of course both orthodox 
and salutary, and was plainly combined with an enthusiastic 


1 Migne, Pat. Lat. clxxxiii. 868. 2 Ibid. 620. 

On this devotional movement, see Wilmart, Auteurs spirituels, passim (and 
particularly pp. 62 f., 127 ff., 476 f.); Poems of John of Hoveden, ed. F. J. E. Raby, 
Surtees Soc. cliv (1939), pp. xviii. ff. 
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cult of the saints, but it was a warning which could not have 
been made so frankly fifty years later, after the rise of Wycliffism, 
without exposing the author to the charge of being a theological 
fifth-columnist. One is reminded of how Chaucer’s poor parson 
and Margery Kemp were accused of heresy simply because they 
rebuked swearing. Nothing could illustrate better the damaging 
effect that the Wycliffite controversy must have had upon the 
development of medieval English spirituality. 

Certain mystical writers of the middle ages have, to say the 
least, come near to maintaining the impeccability of the mystic, 
as, for instance, William of St. Thierry in the twelfth century ! 
and Dame Julian of Norwich in the late fourteenth:? ‘God 
keepeth his chosen full securely although they sin; for that 
in these is a godly will, that never assenteth to sin’. The author 
of these meditations seems to have been aware of this problem, 
though he expresses himself cautiously : 


[fo. 40: cap. 82] Si tu queris an talis peccat, respondeo: Non est 
homo iustus in terra qui faciat bonum et non peccet, licet venialiter, quod 
tam cito extinguitur in camino tante caritatis, tamquam gutta aque in 
medio fornacis quas solet faber iacere ut ignis magis fureat. Alia vero 
poterit esse racio, quod in isto statu quicquid fecerit homo vel cogitaverit, 
sibi cederit in meritum et Domino in beneplacitum, quia videlicet tanta 
huius dileccionis virtus est, ut merito videlicet tanti amoris placeat ei, 
cui fit quicquid talis fecerit, tum quia diligens tantum est gra—([fo. 41”] 
tificatus ut dilecto de cetero non displiceat,* qui que talis facturus erat, 
previdit antequam eum tanta gracia gratificavit 4 et nichilominus sic eum 
gratificavit, ut de cetero non sit cui irascatur Dominus neque qui pereat 
de via iusta.5 
Like so many medieval mystics, the author is markedly hostile 
to the excessive intellectualism of the schools. Although he 
probably had a scholastic training of some sort,® he seems to 
turn his back on the schools, scienter nescius, sapienter indoctus. 
A contemporary of Scotus and Occam, he quotes no author by 
name later than Peter Lombard and Hugh of St. Victor. More 
than this, he soundly rates the intellectuals for their contempt 
of the simple—perhaps he has some of the highly privileged 
and promoted monk-graduates in mind : 


[fo. 34: cap. 65] . . . Super omnes docentes me prudentem me fecisti 
mandato tuo, quia in eternum mecum est, puta in mente, et addit: super 
senes intelexi, quia mandata tua quesivi.? Ecce causa cur se fatetur sapere 

1Cf. W. Shewring and Dom Justin McCann, Thé Golden Epistle of Abbot William 
of St. Thierry, pp. xliii. ff. 

2 Julian of Norwich, Revelations of Divine Love, ed. Dom R. Hudleston, pp. xxxii ff. 


5 Dispiceat MS. 4 Cf. Eph. i. 6. 5 Cf. Ps. ii. 12. 
* He shows a certain taste for schemes, distinctions, and definitions; e.g. his 
discussion of the various definitions of charity, fos. 38” ff.: ‘Sed quia caritas multi- 


pliciter poterit accipi, utpote communiter, proprie et magis proprie . . .’. 
7 Ps. exviii. 98-9 (conflated), 100. 
VOL. LIX.—NO. COXXXIV. 
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que Dei sunt. Non dicit quia ad scolas ivi, quia a doctis didici, sed quia 
mandata tua quesivi. Revera ita est. Est enim quedam instruccio et 
intelectus sacre scripture, [fo. 34”] quos se daturum pollicetur Dominus in 
via hac mandatorum suorum gradientibus; quod quidem didicit Ber- 
nardus inter fagos et querqus. Extra hanc viam frustra querunt Dominum 
eciam docentes doctrinas hominum, nisi faciunt que dicit. De quibus 
poterit dici: Queretis me et non invenietis et ubi ego sum non potestis venire,' 
eo quod male queratis, quia dum mandata mea non custoditis, obcecatum 
est insipiens cor vestrum, et nescitis ubi est Dominus, sed velut in nocte 
palpatis in meridie.2 Audiant hec filii Agar, ancille videlicet non libere,® 
qui sapienciam exquirant que de terra est, filii Belial, inflati sciencia, qui 
simplices quosque et idiotas contempnere solent, quia non pollent literatura 
sicut et ipsi. Awdiant quoque mansueti et letentur,* quod est quedam 
sciencia sacre scripture que a Spiritu Sancto didiscitur et per bona opera 
manifestatur, quam sepe novit laicus et nescit clericus, novit piscator et 
ignorat retor, didicit vetula et non doctor in teologia, que dicitur amor 
sive caritas, quia secundum Gregorium amor ipse noticia est et eius in 
quem dirivatur, quia quantum amas, tantum nosti. . . 


This may be compared with Richard Rolle’s complaint : 


Sed docti per adquisitam sapienciam, non infusam, et inflati argumenta- 
cionibus implicitis, in ipso dedignantur dicentes: ‘ Ubi didicit ? A quo 
doctore audivit?’ Non arbitrantur ab interiori doctore amatores 
eternitatis edoceri, ut eloquencius loquerentur quam ipsi ab hominibus 
docti, qui omni tempore pro vanis honoribus studuerunt.® 


But in order to understand the passage from the meditations 
and its allusions to piscator, rhetor, vetula, and so forth, it must 
be remembered that this criticism of intellectualism has a long 
history, which deserves a special study. In a sense it goes back 
to texts like litteraturam non cognovi (Ps. lxx. 15), or 1 Corinthians 
i. 18-25, ii. 19. Then there are the well-known phrases of St. 
Ambrose: ‘Non in dialectica complacuit Deo salvum facere 
populum suum’; ‘Non creditur philosophis, creditur pisca- 
toribus; non creditur dialecticis, creditur publicanis’;* and 
the contrast between the piscatores and oratores is taken up by 
Augustine and Gregory the Great.? Cassian has a story of ‘ one 
of the old men’ putting some philosophers to shame.’ The 
theme may have hibernated during the dark ages, when there 
was little cause to deplore excessive intellectualism. When it 
emerges again after the eleventh century, the ground has rather 
shifted ; henceforward, instead of the contrast between pagan 
philosophy and the Christian Gospel, it is a more domestic 
quarrel between the theological subtleties of the schools and 
simple faith or mystical experience. There is the saying that 
1 Joan. vii. 34. * Cf. Deut. xxviii. 29; Job v. 14. 3 Cf. Gal. iv. 24. 
4 Ps. xxxiii. 3. 5 Incendium amoris, ed. M. Deanesly, p. 240. 


® Ambrose, De fide, 1, v, xiii (Migne, Pat. Lat. xvi. 537, 548). 
7 Ibid. xxxvi. 372; xxxviii. 256, 537; Ixxv. 696. 8 Ibid. xlix. 637. 
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Rolle quotes that the old wife is often more expert in the love 
of God than the theologian ;! there is St. Bernard’s ‘ Experto 
crede . . . ligna et lapides docebunt te quod a magistris audire 
non possis’;* there is Friar Agnellus at Oxford exclaiming 
‘Fratres simplices celos penetrant, et litterati disputant, utrum 
sit Deus!’ * There is a similar reaction among the later medieval 
mystics, such as Rolle, as already indicated, William Flete (the 
English disciple of St. Catherine of Siena), Gerson,® and Thomas 
& Kempis.® 

It is clear that the author meant these meditations to be used. 
He earnestly addresses the reader from time to time: ‘ Obsecro 


lector diligenter attende que nunc dico . . .’ (fo. 24-4") ; ‘ Amore 
Dei, lector, diligenter considera . . .’ (fo. 35%); ‘ Amore Dei, 
adverte lector . . .” (fo. 40). What is more remarkable is that 


he several times asks for spiritual favours for those who devoutly 
go through these meditations—solvere or persolvere is the word 
used, as of reciting the Office : 


[fo. 15: cap. 22] Insuper peto, Ihesu bone, per virtutes omnipotentis- 
simas individue Trinitatis, per carnem quam de intacta assumpsisti virgine, 
per sanguinem tuum preciosum qui pro multis effusus est in remissionem 
peccatorum, meritis quoque et precibus beatissime virginis Marie omniumque 
sanctorum, ac per omne illud quod maxime te allicit annuere precibus 
supplicancium vel allicere poterit in futurum, necnon et per omne illud 
quod forcius nosti posse te stringere propicium fore petitionibus postulan- 
cium, si aliquid tale alicui viventi placeret tibi revelare, ut quicumque 
devote hanc tibi curaverit persolvere meditacionem ob tui nominis amorem 
et memoriam passionis tue durissime, particeps fiat Domine illius sanguinis 
et fiat unus de illis pro quibus effusus est in remissionem peccatorum, et 
talem rogo confer graciam presenti carmini, ut quocienscumque tota vel 
eius dimidietas ab illo videlicet verbo Tu es Christus filius Dei vivi? corde 
legitur seu meditatur, quod proprie est meditacio sine sonitu labiorum 
cordis locucio, magis ac magis legentem faciat inteligere de passione Christi, 
quatinus sic deveniat ad amorem Dei, illum dico amorem quo quis diligit 
Deum, non quo diligitur a Deo. 

[fo. 52%: cap. 6] Senciant omnes tuum levamen, quicumque hanc 
tibi persolverint meditacionem. 


One of these passages develops into a kind of rhythmical, crudely 
rhyming litany or ‘ Lorica ’, addressed to St. John : it is written 
continuously in the manuscript : 


[fo. 67: cap. 27] Per hec ergo amoris cara privilegia, que solus a 
Domino accipere meruisti, fac ut quicunque ista solverit preconia cum 
devocione in honorem tui, 


1 Incendium amoris, pp. 45, 160; the editor attributes this saying to St. Anselm. 
2 Migne, Pat. Lat. clxxxii. 242. 

° Eccleston, De adventu fratrum minorum in Angliam, ed. A. G. Little, p. 140. 
4A. Gwynn, English Austin Friars in the Time of Wyclif, pp. 139 ff. 

5 J. L. Connolly, John Gerson, pp. 280 ff. ® Imitation, i. 1-3. 

? This is the beginning of cap. 13 (fo. 11”). 
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non [fo. 67%] eum subplantet Satan inimicus, 

nec subito preocupet mortis interitus ; 

non pereat in mari ___ sive in arido, 

neque preda fiat eius inimico ; 

non eius famam __ledat detractor, 

neque necessaria rapiat invasor ; 

non ei prevaleat eius adversarius, 

neque desit ei  victus necessarius; .. . 
Like most medieval writers, the author is a confirmed borrower, 
and one begins to wonder how many of his most striking passages 
and phrases may in reality be untraced quotations. Not that 
this would deprive the work of importance ; its very plagiarisms 
are ‘significant, showing how a fourteenth-century monk was 
still appropriating and living upon the work of earlier writers 
like Augustine or Bernard. And while few contemporaries 
could express themselves so vividly, no doubt many must have 
felt like this as they read their authors... We are reminded 
that we must judge such an age not by what it wrote, but by 
what it read, a very different matter, and harder to assess ; there 
is need for more study of contemporary collections of tracts, 
of commonplace books, of marginalia. 

What is the author’s place in the development of medieval 
English spirituality ? Without exaggerating his merits—he can- 
not be put in the same class as St. Bernard or St. Bonaventure 
or the author of the Cloud of Unknowing—he is important as 
representing a transition or link between the schools of the 
twelfth and the fourteenth centuries. In form he seems to look 
back to the school of Anselm, in feeling and in many ideas, to 
St. Bernard. However anti-scholastic he may feel, he is in some 
ways a product of a scholastic age ; he combines with his affective 
and personal devotion, a liking for well-articulated schemata— 
St. Bernard’s three grades of love become nine—and in this he 
reminds us of mystical opuscula of St. Bonaventure and the 
Mirror of St. Edmund, and of those schemes and programmes 
of religious instruction just then being formulated.? In feeling 

1 There survive a number of collectanea of tracts and meditations from Durham, 
which suggest that their compilers shared the interests and bent of the monk-solitary 
of Farne. Three of these are specially noteworthy: (1) Bodleian MS. Laud. Misc. 
402 (fourteenth century, various hands), containing, inter alia, tracts of Hugh and 
Richard (?) of St. Victor, the Philomena poem, Bonaventure’s Lignum Vitae, and a 
diagram illustrating the Beniamin Minor of Richard of St. Victor; the hands at 
fos. 46% and 117 resemble that of the Farne meditations. (2) British Museum MS. 
Arundel 507, compiled c. 1396, by Richard de Segbrok, who was Master of Farne in 
1358 and 1368 : it includes Bonaventure’s Lignum Vitae, treatises of Rolle and Richard 
of St. Victor, and diagrams. (3) MS. Harleian 4843, a collection of hagiographical 


and mystical tracts, compiled by William Todd, monk of Durham in the early 
sixteenth century. . 

2 E.g. the instructions (on the articles of faith, commandments, virtues and vices, 
sacraments, &c.) of Archbishops Pecham and Thoresby, and the Layfolk’s Catechism 
(Early English Text Soc. 118); cf. also J. E. Wells, Manual of Writings in Middle 
English, 1050-1400, chapter vi, passim. 
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at least, if not in form, he has analogies with the great Latin 
poet of an earlier generation, John of Hoveden (himself a 
transitional figure, as Dr. Raby has shown), and it is not an 
accident. that he incorporates the exquisite Philomena of Pecham. 
And in spite of differences of language and style, in his more 
lyrical passages at least (e.g. cc. 35, 41, 57) he seems a forerunner 
of the classic English mystics, Rolle, Hilton, and Dame Julian. 
It may be noted that, like several other English mystics, he is 
a northerner. It has been unfortunate for him that he wrote 
in the language of his spiritual masters, Latin; had he written 
his work in Middle English, no doubt it would have been edited, 
commented, and discussed fifty years ago. 

It is significant and, it must be confessed, rather surprising 
that the author is a Benedictine monk of Durham; he must 
have had the same background as men like Uthred of Boldon 
and Prior Wessington. He thus helps to throw light on an 
important but very obscure problem: what contacts had the 
older monastic circles with the main stream of English mystical 
tradition in the later middle ages? On the whole the English 
mystics tended to be individualists, solitaries or quasi-solitaries 
(like the Carthusians). Here at last is a monastic mystic, yet 
he is the exception that proves the rule, for he is the solitary of 


Farne as well as a monk of Durham, a solitary in a setting far 
grimmer, far nearer to the Desert, than Hampole or Norwich. 


W. A. Pantin. 


APPENDIX 
VERSE QUOTATIONS 


The following are fragments of verse quoted in the meditations. All 
the passages are written continuously like prose in the manuscript, so 
that it is sometimes hard to tell whether they are very irregular verse, or 
prose with an accidental rhythm or assonance (cf. the rhythmical litany 
quoted above). Richard Rolle in his English treatises frequently breaks 
into rough verse; possibly our author is sometimes doing the same in 
Latin. 


(1) Here, for instance, the effects may be accidental ; line 5 is the only 
one which scans properly ; it may be a garbled version of some sequence. 

(2) This also reads like part of a sequence, on the Resurrection, in 
the Victorine manner. 

(3) From the Prose Salve virgo singularis, printed in Dreves, Analecta 
Hymnica, xxxix. 48 (no. 416), from MS. Cotton Titus A. xxi. 

(4) From a hymn to St. Cuthbert, printed in Analecta Hymnica, xi. 
103 (no. 173). 

(5) and (7) From the well-known Dulcis Ihesu memoria. 

(6) These are stanzas 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 78 of the Philomena, probably by 
John Pecham, printed in Analecta Hymnica, |. 602 (no. 398). 
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(8) The assonances in ll. 2-5 may be unintentional. The verses 
start lamely but improve as they go on; note the internal rhymes in 
ll. 12, 13; 18, 19(%); 20-3. These verses may be the author’s own com- 
position. 

(9) This reads like another Sequence. 

(10) These interesting verses, in honour of Our Lady, in ‘ goliardic ’ 
metre (Il. 1-52), may be the composition of the author of the meditations, 
unrevised and therefore with some faults. They fall into 4-line stanzas ; 
the following rhyme scheme seems to be aimed at: ab/cd/ab/ced, but 
this is only fully carried out in lines 17-20, 41-52. The verses may be 
compared with Richard Rolle’s Canticum amoris, a poem in honour of 
Our Lady, in the same metre, and also in 4-line stanzas, though with a 
different rhyme scheme (cf. A. Wilmart, ‘ Le Cantique d’Amour de Richard 
Rolle’, Revue d’Ascétique et de Mystique, April-June 1940, pp. 131 ff.). 
By contrast, the verses quoted at the end (Il. 53-62), as by ‘ quidam 
metricus ’, are in a different metre or rather metres, more elaborate. The 
identity of the ‘ quidam metricus’ is a puzzle: to judge from ll. 49-52 
he seems to have been an Austin Friar (or possibly Canon ?) and a Doctor 
of Divinity. ‘Civis lubucus’ is probably corrupt, and perhaps should 
read ‘cinis lubricus’; ‘this might conceal a punning reference to the 
author’s surname (cf. W. Rymington’s Rythmica villa)—it might be a 
place-name beginning with ‘ Ash’. 

(11), (12), (13) Evidently fragments of a hymn to St. John the 
Evangelist, with a recurring refrain; I cannot identify it in Analecta 
Hymnica. Note the scheme of (12) differs from (11) and (13). 

(14) I cannot identify this in Analecta Hymnica; possibly it is the 
author’s own composition. 


(1) [fo. 8Y:] [Moses as a type of Christ :] 
Filia regis est Maria aqua sacer Spiritus, 
quo sibi Christum obumbrante _concepit virgo celitus ; 
Qui cruce sua atque morte devicit diabolum, 
et in inferno velud sabulo _ retrusit in perpetuum ; 
5 Legislator est Salvator mons est domus Domini, 
qui nobis legem tulit secum per quam salvamur singuli. 
(2) [fo. 11 :] 
Tu es David manu fortis 
qui confractis portis mortis 
tollis tecum hominem. 
Occidisti tu gigantem 
5 Israeli exprobantem 
per fundam et lapidem. 
Tu es ille ligni vermis 
qui armatus non inermis 
gaudes de victoria. 
10 Percussisti Philisteos 
ditans Saul et Hebreos 
per multa prepucia. 
Bella nostra tu bellasti 
super crucem cum saltasti 
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15 victor factus demonum. 
Miro modo citharisas 
quod per cordas ex te cisas 

nullus novit hominum. 
Esto nobis Ihesu bone 

20 consolator in agone 

mortis et per omnia 
fac nos tibi obedire, 
quo suavi sono lire 

letemur in patria. 

25 Tu es virtus Salomonis 
qui in ceptris et coronis 

regnas rex per secula ; 
Pacis tue non est finis 
Persona [tu es erased] in divinis 

30 secunda sine fabula. 

(3) [fo. 18¥ :] 

Turpi morte condempnati 

te coegit amor nati 

pro salute nostra pati 
cum pascali victima 

(4) [fo. 36] [of St. Cuthbert :] Canit ecclesia et dicit : 
Legis mandata Domini 
letus implevit opere, 
largus, libens, lucifluus, 
laudabatur in meritis. 

(5) [fo. 41%:] Unde et quidam metricus dicit : 
Amor tuus continuus, 
michi langor assiduus, 

mi Ihesu tu mellifluus, 
fructus vite perpetuus. 

(6) [fo. 42”-43:] De philomena vero sic metrice scriptum reperio : 
De hac ave legitur quod cum deprehendit 
mortem sibi propriam arborem ascendit, 
summoque diluculo sursum rostrum tendit 
diversisque cantibus se totum inpendit. 

[five other stanzas follow, beginning :] 
Cantilena dulcibus . 

Circa vero terciam .. . 
Et cum in meridie . 

Sic cassatis organis .. . 
In hoc statu respuit ... 

(7) [fo. 46” :] Hine alius expertus dicit : 
Quocumque loco fuero 
meum Ihesum desidero ; 
quam letus cum invenero, 
quam felix cum tenuero. 


Tune amplexus, tunc oscula 
que vincunt mellis pocula, 
tune felix Christi copula, 
sed in hiis parva morula. 
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(8) [fo. 49¥ :] 
Hine in fine deprecor te Ihesu bone qui es principium et finis, 
ut tali fine me facias potiri, 
quo unus de grege electorum merear inveniri, 
atque sic transire per bona temporalia, 
ut finaliter non me contingat perdere eternalia. 
[cap. 104:] Recordare Ihesu bone cui placere cupio, 
quod tu es ille quem super cunta _diligere desidero. 
fac me ergo quod tuiubes letum’adimplere, 
ut vultum tuum sine fine __liceat me videre, 
et fac mecum ante mortem  talem misericordiam, 
ut nichil tantum sicut Deum me amare senciam. 
A presentis vite malis manu tua protegar, 
atque signi triumphalis fulcimento muniar, 
hostem, famen, pestem pelle, pacis habundanciam 
confer, morum unitatem  fratrum ob concordiam 
adde, seda bella, pulsa _letalis noxam criminis, 
ne in preceps mentes pergant murus sis muniminis. 
_In presenti nos conserva atque mortis termino 

sis tu prope ne Minerve demur tirocinio. 

20 Fuga larvas et protervas demonum astucias, 
ne nos solvant ac involvant suas per decipulas. 
Custos pie flos Marie _ porta nos palacio 

23 .Trinitatis, cuius satis est beata visio Amen. 


(9) [fo. 50%:] Hinc est quod de te [B.V.M.] sic canit ecclesia : 
Te Deus Pater, 
ut Dei mater 
fieres et ipse frater 
cuius eras filia, 
sanctificavit, 
sanctam servavit, 
mittens sic salutavit : 
Ave plena gracia. 
(10) [fo. 52%] [at the end of the Meditation addressed to the Blessed 
Virgin :] 
Maxime [fo. 53] me faciat — eius [Christ] reminisci, 
ut michi non noceat omnis avaricia ; 
talem me concedat graciam adipisci, 
quo civis non exul _fiam in patria. 
Ne me sinat duci sic in temptationem, 
ut non sit in circuitu quo possim exire ; 
sed hanc semper michi det _consolacionem, 
ut non me temptatori contingat obedire. 
Omnem a me segreget _seculi amorem, 
et humanis laudibus nequaquam attendere ; 
tantum michi tribuat _ipsius dulcorem, 
quo mundi vana gaudia  discam fastidire. 
Per te fiat domina _in me firma fides, 
nec in fine titubet fraude spiritali ; 
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15 cor meum corroboret _eternitatis spes, 
que me presentet iudici cum signo triumphali. 
[cap. 8:] Fac me sic diligere mundi Salvatorem, 
ut quodcumque faciam _ sibi fiat gratum ; 
da peccata plangere talem per dolorem, 
20 ut quod prius egeram __ non sit iteratum. 
Duc nos ad palacium summe Trinitatis, 
quo letemur iugiter, virginum regina ; 
vultum nobis palam fac summe venustatis 
perlustratis perpeti luce matutina. 
25 Ergo mater nobilis voces orphanorum 
de lacu miserie atque fecis luto 
audi, per quam labilis vita peccatorum 
divine firmata est bonitatis scuto. 
Per te Dei genitrix _spes est restituta, 
30 per quam mundus suscipit suum redemptorem, 
quorum erat perditrix Eva per astuta 
serpentis molimina cadens in errorem. 
Virgo prudens humilis absque sordis nota 
audi voces [fo. 53%] supplicum qui te pie querunt ; 
pestem plebis flebilis  propulsa devota, 
mali causas remove que nos invenerunt. 
Alma virgo virginum _suscipe Maria, 
vota te clamancium _ pia miserorum, 
quibus tu peccaminum  ductrix es et via 
noxam relinquentibus atque norma morum. 
Tu es Iesse virgula mater pietatis, 
quam novo modo carmine _curo venerari ; 
veni sine morula _tuos iuvans gratis 
que sola sine semine poteras fecundari. 
Porta lucis fulgida, ortus veri solis, 
vas plenum mundicie, _virgo singularis, 
noxam culpe vulgida _relaxari quo lis 
poterit nequicie _crucifigi aris. 
[cap. 9:] Unde quidam metricus sancti Augustini 
militans sub regula frater quo ad vixit 
doctor civis lubucus dogmatis divini 
sub hac carnis tegula _ita de te dixit : 
Virga de stirpe Iesse te vere reor esse matrem piissimam. 
O Maria virgo pia novo laudo carmine, 
Nam intacta mater facta es remoto crimine. 
Per aurem concepisti que mundo contulisti pacem 
[firmissimam, 
Tues porta per quam orta lux est omnis gracie, 
Tu aurora etdecora solem dans iusticie. 
Tu nubes extitisti que carne contexisti stellam clarissimam, 
O benigna laudedigna  celorum et seculi, 
Te laudantis et amantis lava sordes populi. 
In morte nostuere et tecumfachabere vitam perpetuam. 
[Amen. 
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(11) [fo. 68:] [St. John :] 
Unde quidam metricus taliter te alloquitur : 
Te vivum [fo. 68°] finis tempore _fecisti tumulare, 
quo nec invento pignore manna solet manare, 
sicque manes in ethere, Iohannes Christi care. 


(12) [fo. 69 :] 
Unde et in eius laudem devotissime canitur : 
Artus tui virginei: estu ferventis olei nequibant estuare, 
Non metuis mortiferi haustum nec exul fieri, Johannes 
Christi care.] 
(13) [fo. 74¥ :] 
Et alibi : 
Reficientem recia te vocavit in mare, 
et speciali gracia dignatus decorare, 
amoris precellencia —collegis prerogare 
pro tua pudicicia, Iohannes Christi care. 
(14) [fo. 75:] [St. Cuthbert :] 
Tu es pastor et protector cunctis te amantibus, 
tu es ensis et sagitta tua deprecantibus. 
Te mox natum demonstravit columpna celi fulgida, 
et qualem fetum gessit vacca _nosti infra viscera. 
Liber tuus pontum petit elapsus e manibus, 
quem non humectat aqua maris sed luter fert litoribus. 
Natat lapis velud navis _tuis in obsequiis, 
matrem et te portat curroc _finibus e Scotticis. 
Sternit livor volucrem _dilectam pontifici, 
quam tu prece privas nece voto reddens Domini [sic]. 





The Members of Henry VIII's 
Whole Council, 1509-1527 


HE character of Henry VIII’s whole council which sat in 

the star chamber during term time was partly determined 
by the number and quality of its members. Its composition 
also affected the kinds of work that it did, the procedure that it 
followed, and the changes in conciliar organization that occurred 
during Henry VIII’s reign. Heretofore, the size of the presence 
and the names of.the councillors at each meeting have hardly 
been known, for the council minutes were entered in books that 
are lost. However, extracts from them survive, and two manu- 
script books contain both minutes and presence lists from 49 
meetings between 1509 and 1527.1 The minutes of proceedings 
make evident both Wolsey’s dominance over the council and 
Henry VIII's indifference towards an organ of government only 
the most formal of whose meetings he attended. The presence 
lists depicts the size and composition of the council on each of 
the 49 days; the records of the daily attendance indicate that 
about a dozen members came most regularly and constituted the 
core of the institution ; and the names of the men who belonged 


1 This article is based primarily upon the extracts from the Acta Consilii, 1509-27, 
in the Huntington Library MS. Ellesmere 2655, fos. 7-18%, and MS. Ellesmere 2654, 
fos. 22v-25. For an analysis of these and other Ellesmere MSS. relating to Henry 
VIII’s council, see ‘The Ellesmere Extracts from the Acta Consilii of King Henry 
VIII’, ante, lviii. 301-18. The statistics here used have been compiled from the 
presence lists which are in Latin and are transcripts, and not abstracts or translations, 
from the original council-books. The lists are fuller than those found in similar 
transcripts in England, but even El. 2655 once omits a name which appears in El. 2654. 
Summaries of the lists appear in the tables below, and the manuscripts are not cited 
each time they are used. The biographical details about the individual councillors 
are drawn from T'he Dictionary of National Biography ; G. E. Cockayne, The Complete 
Peerage (ed. V. Gibbs et al. through. N, the old edition O through Z); I. 8. 
Leadam, Select Cases in the Court of Requests, Selden Soc. xii. pp. cx-cxxiv; The 
Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, i-iv; and A. F. Pollard, Wolsey. These works are 
not cited in the notes, but references for details drawn from other sources are given. 
The biographical facts to be found in the article are illustrative examples. Perhaps 
it is superfluous to remark that the career of each of the 116 councillors has been 
traced until enough information about him was found to explain the kind of man 
he was, the offices he held, and why he was made a councillor (except for the three 
men discussed below, p. 197, n. 1). To cite all these data, let alone to present them, 
would be sheer pedantry. The quotations from Sir John Fortescue may be found 
in his Governance of England, ed. C. Plummer, pp. 147-8. 
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to the whole council reflect the aristocratic quality of its member- 
ship. 

This council was composed of both churchmen and laymen— 
prelates and peers, knights and men of law. The senior clerk of 
the council called them ‘ councillors,’ ‘lords of the council’, 
and even ‘all the whole councillors’ when he referred to them 
in the Book of the Acts of the Council. There he arranged their 
names in two columns according to their offices, their titles, and 
their social rank and degree.1. One column contained the names 
of the churchmen—the chancellor, Warham or Wolsey, the bishops 
in order of their precedence, the abbots, the deans, and other 
clergy ; the second listed the peers according to their rank, the 
two chief justices, and then the knights of the council, the puisne 
justices, and other men of law. A total of 116 members can be 
compiled from the names of those present at one or more of the 
49 meetings. The number includes 21 peers, 29 prelates, 36 
knights, 1 esquire, and 29 men of law.?. Each of the numbers is, 
of course, a minimum, for there were many more than 49 council 
meetings over the eighteen-year period. Some councillors, 
probably, were absent from all of these meetings, and if their 
names were known, the total membership, 1509-27, would 
exceed 116. 


The royal offices the councillors held and the services they 
performed outside of the council help to show the character of 
its membership. Nearly every one of the 116 men named in 


1 The page-format of the original council-books is discussed ante, lviii. 302-3 and n. 3, 
to which should be added quotations from MS. El. 2655, fos. 14v and 18: ‘in the 
presence afore written ’ and ‘in the presence of the lords above written ’. 

2 The 21 peers mean men, not titles. A few of them enjoyed elevations and appear 
under more than one title. Thomas Boleyn is counted as a knight in these statistics 
though he sat at three meetings in 1526-7 as Viscount Rochford. The 29 prelates 
include all the churchmen, such as doctors and masters, regardless of their rank in 
the hierarchy. Of the 36 knights, 31 are designated as miles in MS. El. 2655, and the 
other 5 are so styled in the Letters and Papers. Gerard Dannett, who was present only 
once, was a squire of the body to Henry VIII, and he dots not seem to have been 
knighted. Sir Thomas More is classified as a man of law because he sat in the council 
in 1519, two years before he was knighted, and his name is regularly placed with those 
of the other lawyers. The men of law include 11 judges, the king’s attorney and his 
solicitor, 4 barons of the exchequer, and 12 sergeants atlaw. Hugh Conwey is assumed 
to be the man of that name who was treasurer of Calais, but the one day he was present 
was 6 November 1518, and an item in the Letters and Papers (ii. 4184) concerning the 
executors of his will is there dated 23 May 1518. A list of over 200 ‘ counsel ’ in 
Henry VIII’s reign has already been compiled (A. F. Pollard, Wolsey, p. 106, n. 1). 
MS. El. 2655 records the admission of three knights and Thomas Lucas. Only one of 
them, Sir Henry Guildford, is named in the subsequent presence lists. The other three 
men are not included in the 116 because it is not certain that they actually sat. It 
seems highly probable that they did, and they would bring the list to 119. C.L. 
Scofield (The Court of Star Chamber, pp. 31-2) prints a list given in an English trans- 
cript of the councillors in 18 Henry VIII, taken presumably from the next volume of 
Acta which began in that year, and this list adds several other names. Thomas 
Lutas’ presence is recorded in another English transcript. 
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the 49 lists held a place at the king’s court, a position in his 
army or navy, a post in the royal household, or an office in one 
of the administrative departments, in the chancery, the exchequer, 
or the common law courts. They were men who, for the most 
part, did various kinds of work, at various times, for their king. 
The work that a councillor did or the office that he held some- 
times suggest why he was wanted at council meetings and why 
he had been made, in the first place, a councillor. Fortunately, 
the dates, the very days, when four men were sworn of the council 
appear in the Ellesmere transcripts, and this information makes 
it possible to ascertain, with a fair degree of certainty, why each 
of the four was admitted. 

The first of them, Thomas Lucas, was involved in work that 
Empson, Dudley, Lovell, and Hussey had done during Henry VII’s 
reign. In 1511 Lucas was familiar with the debts still owing to 
Henry VII, and the next year, 1512, the council appointed him, 
the king’s attorney, and the solicitor to be a committee to 
execute the debts, recognizances, and obligations due the king’s 
father. These three men were to ‘make their reports of the 
execution of the same’ at the end of each term to another 
committee of five councillors ‘ or before two of them at the least ’. 
It seems very likely that Lucas was admitted to the council in 
1511 because of the~administrative work that he was doing and 
was to continue to do.? 

The other three: men, Jerningham, Kingston, and Guildford, 
were all knights, and why they were made councillors is almost 
as obvious. At the time of their admission to the council they 
were courtiers, and although Jerningham was the treasurer of 
Tournai, the other two held no administrative posts. The court, 
or perhaps the king’s fancy, was the route they pursued to his 
council board. Each of them had had personal contacts with 
the king, and each had done for him military service. When 
Sir Henry Guildford was sworn of the council in 1516, he was 
already a knight and the nephew of a councillor, Sir Nicholas 
Vaux, the lieutenant of Guines. He had been a youthful favourite 
of Henry VIII, a squire of the body, then a king’s knight and the 


1 When the men named in the presence lists first entered the council cannot be 
determined because the 49 lists extend over so many years. There are no excerpts 
between 28 January 1512 and 25 April 1516 when a large number of new names first 
appear. It is impossible to tell whether these men had belonged before 1512, whether 
they were admitted gradually during the four intervening years, or whether they were 
added all at once, perhaps after Wolsey became chancellor in 1515. The names of 
27 councillors appear for the first time in the 1516 lists, and the next year 6 more names 
were added. In short, 33 councillors whose names were not listed in 1509-12 appear 
in 1516-17. New names occur annually, and the Ellesmere extracts from May 1526 
through January 1527 record for the first time 10 more. 

2'W. C. Richardson, ‘ The Surveyor of the King’s Prerogative ’, ante, lvi. 52-75; 
Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, i. 1639 and 3497. 
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master of the revels, and, as a promoter of pageants, he had once 
acted in Robin Hood. He had gone with Lord Darcy in 1511 to 
fight the Moors in Spain; there, King Ferdinand had knighted 
him, and on his return home in 1512 King Henry had dubbed 
him again. Guildford bore the king’s standard the next year 
in the French war, and in 1515 he became master of the horse. 
The avenue through which he made his way to the council was 
the court, and perhaps the army, but it was not the Tudor 
bureaucracy. : 

Attendance at. court will also explain why Sir Richard 
Jerningham and Sir William Kingston were admitted to the 
council. Kingston had been a yeoman of the guard before 
1509, an under-marshal in the army in 1512, and he was knighted 
at Flodden. He became the king’s sewer and has been described 
as a ‘country magistrate and courtier’. Soon after becoming 
a councillor in October 1519, he was sent on embassy with Richard 
Wingfield to France. He was at the Field of Cloth of Gold, 
then he became a knight of the king’s body, a captain of the 
guard, and in 1524 the constable of the Tower. His appointment 
to the council came just before he was sent as an emissary to 
France and a few years before he gained his major preferments. 
Jerningham’s story is similar. He had been, in 1512, a king’s 
lancer and then a squire of the body. Henry sent him abroad 
in 1513 to hire mercenary troops, and, on 25 September, he 
knighted him at Tourhai.! In the early months of 1519 he was 
deputy and treasurer of Tournai, and in that year he was one of 
several men who are said to have supplanted an ousted group 
of courtiers about the king’s person. In October of the same 
year he was sworn a councillor, and his appointment would seem 
the result of his intimate connexion with the king and his 
household, reinforced, perhaps, by some administrative work at 
Tournai. The cases of Jerningham, Kingston, and Guildford 
show clearly that the court was one of the sources from which 
the king recruited the personnel of his whole council. 

It is harder to find a specific reason why each of the other 
115 men was made a councillor because the dates when they were 
admitted to the council are not available.? It is not possible to 
be sure of the office a man held or the particular work he was 
doing at the time he was sworn, but there are enough facts, 
although the information about many of the men is sparse, to 
suggest some of the motives that prompted Henry, or Wolsey, 


1 Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, i. 4468. Six councillors named in the Ellesmere 
transcripts were knighted on 25 September 1513 at Tournai: Lovell, Belknap, Comp- 
ton, Fitzwilliam, Sacheverell, and Jerningham. 

2 Sir Henry Guildford makes the 116th. Lucas, Jerningham, and Kingston are 
not included in the total of 116; cf. supra, p. 188, n. 2. 
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to call them to the council. In the first place, 37 members of 
Henry VIII’s council—10 prelates, 13 peers, 6 knights, and 8 
lawyers—had sat in Henry VII’s. They were carried over into 
the son’s, and they provided a continuity of personnel between 
the two reigns. The careers of the new councillors, those who 
first appear after Henry VIII’s accession in 1509, disclose some 
of the reasons why men were made councillors. ‘The great 
officers of the land, as chancellor, treasurer, and privy seal’, 
Fortescue had styled them, along with the two chief justices were 
virtually ex officio members, and they are designated in the 
Ellesmere transcript by both office and title. Likewise, there 
were others of the king’s principal ministers—the lord steward, 
the treasurer of the chamber, the lord admiral, the chancellor 
of the duchy, the steward of the household and its chamberlain 
—who were regularly councillors. However, these officers had 
generally served in the council before they were advanced to 
posts which were often the fruit of good counselling. Sub- 
ordinate members of their departments, both administrative and 
household officials, also belonged to the council, and so did the 
barons of the exchequer, the common law judges, the king’s 
attorney, his solicitor, and his sergeants. Finally, there was 
a large number of men who were probably admitted because of 
their service in the king’s wars or in his household. 

The councillors who served in the royal household were both 
administrators and courtiers. The functions of some—the king’s 
secretary, the chamberlains of his household and of the queen’s, 
the treasurer and comptroller, the keeper of the jewels, the 
master of the horse, and the keeper of the great wardrobe—were 
essentially administrative. Then there were those whose work 
was more courtly than managerial, and these men were, to speak 
accurately, courtiers. They were the men who played with 
King Henry and joined in his tourneys and wars. Some of them 
were peers, more of them knights, and about half of the latter 
were designated, either before or after their admission to the 
council, as king’s knights or knights of the body. Knighthood 
created a special bond between these men and the king, and he 
sent some of them abroad as his personal agents and as am- 
bassadors. More of them performed ceremonial functions at 
court. They were the king’s carver, his sewer, captain of the 
gentlemen pensioners, and master of the revels. Courtiers, lay 
and clerical alike, had access to the person of the king, some 
became Henry’s favourites, and others made their way to the 
council through their association with men of importance in the 
household. Friends of the king, especially the younger men who 
spent time at court and held only minor appointments, provided 
a reservoir from which Henry, or Wolsey, filled his council. 
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However, the courtiers, both peers and knights, did more 
than serve the king’s person in formal court ceremonial. They 
went with him on his wars into France and served in military, 
administrative, or honorary capacities. Some were treasurers 
of war, comptrollers, vice-admirals, co-captains of the king’s 
ships, and captains in the army. One, Sir Thomas Windham, 
was vice-admiral, lieutenant-general, and treasurer of the king’s 
wars all in one year. Charles Brandon, a squire of the body in 
1509, was created Viscount Lisle in 1513 and made a marshal of 
the army. The next year he became a duke, and in 1515 he 
married Henry’s sister, Mary. He attended council meetings 
in 1516 and was, in all probability, admitted before. The marquis 
of Dorset, Thomas Grey, had belonged to Henry VII’s council, 
but he had won his son’s favour ‘ by skill in tournaments’ and 
was put in command of the ill-fated Guienne expedition of 1512. 
Lord Hastings was ‘constantly at court’, a ‘favourite of the king’, 
and he served in the French war of 1523. This lord had combined 
military and courtly pursuits before 1527 when his name first 
appears in the extant presence lists. Other peers and other 
knights did the same things, but the opéra bouffe character of 
Henry’s first war and the flamboyant titles the young men bore 
emphasize the courtly, as against the martial, nature of their 
activities. None returned home with the reputation of a Mar!- 
borough or a Wellington to use as a major political asset. 

Nevertheless, the courtiers did perform political service for 
the king. At least half of the 36 knights of the council, as well 
as the peers, bishops, and judges, sat in parliament before, during, 
or after the years 1509-27. Whether they were called to the 
council because they had been members of parliament, or whether 
their membership in the council led to their election to the house 
of commons is hard to tell. Five of them served as Speakers 
of the house, and one, Sir Thomas More, had sat in the council 
for at least four years before he became Speaker. Sir Thomas 
Neville, the Speaker in 1515, may have done so, too, but the 
Ellesmere extracts fail to record his presence in the council until 
two months after the opening of the 1515 parliament. Very 
likely these 5 knights came to be Speakers because of their 
membership in the council, and several more of the 36 were 
members of the house between 1497 and 1529. Unfortunately, 
the returns of the members of parliament between 1478 and 1529 
are nearly all lost, and so it is impossible to know how many 
knights of the council belonged to the commons. However, 
8 of the 36 knights, and Sir William Kingston, who was sworn 
a councillor, sat in the Reformation Parliament of 1529 at which 
Sir Thomas More was the new chancellor. Eight others had been 
elected to some parliaments since 1497, and were the returns 
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available, it seems likely that they would show that many more 
of the knights sat in at least one of the early Tudor parliaments.! 
The service these knights performed in parliament was recognized 
in 1523, for a letter to the earl of Surrey states that Wolsey was 
able to get the subsidy passed only because of ‘ the knights being 
of the king’s council, the king’s servants and gentlemen, of the 
one party, which in so long time were spoken with and made to 
say yea’.2 The knights of the council, as well as peers and 
bishops, served as the crown’s agents in parliament, and they 
maintained a liaison between the council and the house of 
commons. But that a parliamentary career was the cause, and 
not the result, of a commoner’s membership in the council before 
1529’ does not, at present, seem likely. 

Churchmen who lived with the king often held household 
appointments before they became councillors. Wolsey had 
been a chaplain to Henry VII, then in 1509 he was Henry VIII’s 
almoner and a member of the council. Several councillors were 
deans of the king’s chapels or his pérsonal confessors and chap- 
lains, like Dr. Wolman whose training in civil and canon law made 
him useful in the court of requests and later in promoting Henry’s 
divorce. Their residencein the household afforded such men an 
intimacy with the king and Wolsey, and sometimes, it seems, it 
was simply because they were close at hand, living close to the 
ruler, that the cardinal called them to the council. Other men, 
like John Clerke and Sir William Fitzwilliam, had served in that 
second-court, the demi-royal household of Wolsey, before they 
appeared in the king’s council. Clerke, a doctor of laws from 
Bologna, had served as Wolsey’s chaplain. He was described 
as ‘ Dr. Clerke ’ in 1518 when he first attended a council meeting, 
and it was not until the next year that he was made dean of the 
chapel royal. Another of Wolsey’s protégés, Richard Pace, 
became the king’s secretary in 1516 and was present in the 
council in 1518, but he was probably admitted some time before 
this. Ecclesiastics served abroad as agents and ambassadors, 
at home as masters of the rolls and secretaries, and a few of them 
may have performed some religious duties. But as a councillor, 
the churchman’s secular service superseded his ecclesiastical 
capacity, and he attended council meetings to be a worldly, not 
a spiritual, ministrant. 

1 The knights of the council who had sat in Henry VII’s parliaments are described 
in J. Wedgwood, History of Parliament. Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, iv. 6043 
(2), is a list of the members of the 1529 parliament. See also the ‘ Official Return of 
Members of Parliament ’, Parl. Papers, 1878, Ixvii. 

? Ellis, Original Letters, First Series, i. 220-2. After the 1523 parliament, Wolsey 
asked Henry to grant Sir Thomas More, the Speaker, ‘ £100 ordinary ’ and ‘ a reward of 
£100’. MS. El. 2594 is a copy of the roll of Jasper Tudor, duke of Bedford, concerning 
the precedency of knights councillors over the younger sons of earls. The list of the 
order of peers, magnates, nobles, and others contains Milites ex consilio regis, Doctores 
ex consilio regis, and Armigeri ex consilio regis. 
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_ The work that some councillors performed was coming to 
pertain more to the ‘ state ’ than to the household, but there was 
no clean-cut line- of demarcation between the two services. A 
few offices can be assigned to one or the other division, but there 
were some which were in a state of transition and defy a cate- 
gorical classification. The mastership of the king’s wards, for 
example, was held by councillors, Sir John Hussey from 1503 to 
1513, then Sir Thomas Lovell, and in 1526 Sir William Paulet. 
When Henry VIII converted this office into a government 
department in 1540, Paulet was continued but with a new title, 
the master of the court of the king’s wards.1_ There were offices, © 
like the keepership of the great wardrobe, which transcend 
classification, and to distinguish sharply between the king’s 
ménage and the king’s government before the 1530’s would be 
historically false. However, a few posts were essentially govern- 
mental, and the duties which they entailed were done at places 
remote from the household. The deputies and treasurers of 
Calais; when at London, attended council meetings, and the 
lieutenant of Guines, the captain of Berwick, the constable of 
Dover, and the warden of the marches were, on occasion, listed 
as present. The chancellors of the duchy, Sir Henry Marny 
and Sir Thomas More, were members of the council, and the 
sub-treasurer, Sir John Cutt, was'a most frequent attendant. 
Offices such as these connote the administrator more than the 
courtier, and their incumbents probably were made members 
of the council in order that they might contribute their adminis- 
trative skill and experience. The men of law, too, had a 
technical knowledge which was often useful at council meetings ; 
but they came to meetings when technical legal advice was not 
needed and when the agenda was administrative or political, 
not judicial. ~ ‘ 

The functions the lawyers and administrators performed 
were, in part, responsible for their being made councillors, but 
too much stress should not be. placed upon any single office a 
councillor held. Men who were, primarily, professional govern- 
ment administrators were also gifted with a true Renaissance 
versatility. Sir Thomas More, England’s womo universale, 
lawyer and saint, acquired his major preferments after his 
admission to the council. He succeeded Wolsey as the chan- 
cellor in 1529, and he had been chancellor of the duchy in 1526, 
Speaker of the commons in 1523. But as far back as 1519 he 
had sat in the council, perhaps because of his proverbial friend- 
ship with Henry, perhaps because of his legal sagacity. Then 
there was Sir Edward Belknap who has been described as 
* valiant soldier, man of affairs, administrator, and loyal servant 


1 W. C. Richardson, ‘ The Surveyor of the King’s Prerogative ’, ante, lvi. 61. 
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of the crown’. He had been Henry VII’s ‘surveyor of the 
king’s prerogative’ and later Henry VIII’s surveyor of the 
crown lands. Yet he was much more than a drab civil servant : 
he served in the king’s wars and was made a king’s knight 
in 1513 at Tournai, and eventually he became chief butler. 
Belknap was one of the most faithful attendants at council 
meetings and was last reported as present within four months 
of his death in 1521. ‘The precise date of his admission to the 
council is not known, so it cannot be determined which of the 
services he performed was responsible for his being called to the 
council. Courtier, accountant, and financier, knight, soldier, and 
politician, Belknap exemplifies the versatility of the early Tudor 
councillor. 

A diversity of talents, like those More and Belknap possessed, 
was also characteristic of the whole council’s composition. It 
was not a body made up exclusively of bureaucrats and officials ; 
nor was it composed solely of courtiers. .Peers, prelates, and 
king’s knights might be included because of the service they 
performed, it is true, but they were also there because the king’s 
council, like that of every great lord in England, had feudal 
antecedents. The king, Henry VIII, was on the verge of be- 
coming the chief executive of a formidable engine of government, 
but he still remained the first feudal lord to his magnates and 
knights. The personal quality of the council, of the whole royal 
establishment in fact, comes out clearly in an entry in the Acta 
from 1519. The king, before his whole council, pardoned Sir 
William Bulmer for having broken his oath to be Henry’s 
retainer and not to ‘ be retained to any of the king’s subjects ’ 
nor to ‘wear any other man’s livery’. Thirty-nine councillors 
—9 prelates, 10 peers, 14 knights, and 6 men of law—were 
present at that meeting over which Henry VIII presided in person. 
On this occasion when it dispensed justice and mercy to Henry 
Tudor’s liveried retainer, the king’s council was more like the 
court a medieval baron held for his vassals than James I’s court 
of star chamber. In that king’s reign some of the barons, perhaps 
with this very meeting in mind, were to claim that the lords were 
the king’s councillors born and as such were entitled to sit in 
star chamber at their will. 

Lord Zouche asserted in 1604 that ‘ he was always of opinion 
that every baron of England might take place and sit in this 
court’ of star chamber. This view was not, at that time, 
generally accepted, but it was stiffly debated and argued.? It 
supposes that membership in the king’s council ran with the 


1 W. C. Richardson, ‘ The Surveyor of the King’s Prerogative ’, ante, lvi. 65-9. 
2 J. Hawarde, Les Reportes del cases in camera stellata, 1593-1609, ed. W. P. Baildon, 
p. 171; C. L. Scofield, The Court of Star Chamber, pp. 11-13 ; ante, xxxvii. 536. 
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estate or the title of a peer, a bishop, or a mitred parliamentary 
abbot as a summons to parliament had come, by custom, to do. 
Back before 1476 Sir John Fortescue -wrote that the lords 
spiritual and temporal were counsellors born, and he desiderated 
eight of them to serve annually in the king’s council. They, 
‘ by reason of their baronies and estates, be to the king consiliarii 
nati, and therefore ought to counsel him at all times when he 
will’. But Fortescue stated, quite plainly, that the will to 
call the lords to his council was the king’s. There can be no 
question but that the king might call his lords to his council 
when he wished. Henry VIII, and Wolsey in loco regis, did just 
that, and one councillor, Thomas Lucas, was admitted in 1511 
‘by virtue of the king’s letters ’.1 Now had the duty that lay 
on the peers and prelates before 1476, the old obligation of the 
vassal to counsel his lord, been transformed into a right before 
1527, and might a lord, himself, if he were in town, decide whether 
he would drop in at a council meeting ? 

There is little evidence bearing directly upon this question. 
Once a lord had been admitted to the king’s council, it seems 
reasonable to suppose, he might, if he were in town, attend a 
council meeting without a special summons. There is, however, 
reason to believe that every councillor had first to be sworn 
before he might sit. The Acta Consilii record the admission 
and swearing- -in of 4 councillors, and one of them was ad- 
mitted ‘ by virtue of the king’s letters’. In this case it seems 
probable that the initiative came from the king or from one of 
his ministers. Peers, too, had to be sworn of the council, and 
back in Henry VII’s reign, on Tuesday, 6 November 1498, 8 
peers of the realm were admitted and sworn. These facts prove 
that peers, as well as commoners, were sworn and formally ad- 
mitted to the council, and that the king on at least one occasion, 
decided that the man should be summoned. How much pressure 
a lord or a bishop in Henry VIII’s reign could have exerted on 
the king to get himself called to the council cannot now be 
ascertained. But until evidence that some peers forced the 
king to summon them to his council is produced, it seems safer 
to conclude, with Fortescue and Lambard, that lords were 
admitted to thé council when and as the king willed.2 More 

1 virtute litterarum regis (El. 2655, fo. 9¥). Why Lucas had these letters and under 
what seal they were issued are not indicated in the Acta, but he took the oath and 


admissus est in vnum consiliarium. Guildford was admitted in vnum ex consilijs regijs, 
and Jerningham and Kingston were ‘ this day admitted of the king’s council’ (original 
in English). 

* Lambard, in discussing parliament, the great council, and the council, wrote 
(Archeon, 1635, p. 106): ‘ This councell of the king consisteth only of persons thereunto 
specially elected by himself, and thereupon sworn to serve him with their faithful advice 
and counsell ; and whether they be nobles, or no, it is not material, seeing that the 
calling cometh not by birth, but groweth by election ’. 
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evidence is needed to prove that a peer had a lawful right to 
‘ take place ’ in the council in the star chamber, and Lord Zouche’s 
claim seems to be an exaggerated conclusion drawn from certain 
facts he may have gleaned about the actual composition of 
Henry VIII’s whole council.? 

The number of lords and bishops who belonged to the early 
Tudor councils makes it easy to understand why the Jacobeans 
erred. A glance at the council-books, or at extracts from them, 
would have easily persuaded a Stuart baron that every peer of 
the realm was entitled to attend the whole council meeting in 
the star chamber. The fact is that probably most, if not all, 
of Henry VII’s lords spiritual and temporal actually sat, at one 
time or another, in his council. The presence lists from only 
41 days between 1486 and 1506 name between 40 and 50 lords 
temporal, the bishops from 19 English sees, and the bishop of 
Dublin.2 The number of peers who sat in Henry VIII’s council 
on one or more of the 49 days between 1509 and 1527 was about 
half as great, 22, and the incumbents of only 15 English sees 
(counting the several Wolsey held as one) and the bishop of 
Armagh were listed as present. No doubt more of the peers, 
and, perhaps, the rest of the bishops, attended meetings between 


1 The only evidence in the Ellesmere extracts which might be used to support the 
consiliarit nati theory is negative. There are three of the 116 councillors, a peer, a 
bishop, and an abbot, for whose presence I have not been able to find a good reason. 
Henry Stafford was created earl of Wiltshire in 1510 and was the duke of Buckingham’s 
brother. I cannot find that he held any significant office, but he was listed as a member 
of the king’s council in 1520 (L. and P. iii. 703). He attended only two of the 49 
meetings ; the second was when the king pardoned Sir William Bulmer for having 
broken his oath to be Henry’s retainer and having worn Buckingham’s livery. This 
would have been an appropriate occasion for Buckingham’s brother to have been 
present. Henry or Wolsey may have called him up, but if he was sent by his brother, 
then this would be the best case, of those in the Ellesmere extracts, to support the theory 
that peers had a right to attend council meetings. The bishop of Hereford, Charles 
Bothe, was present 8 times during two years. He was an LL.D. and had been Prince 
Henry’s chancellor in 1505-6 (Ellesmere MS. 1518, fo. 23, Edmund Dudley’s Account 
Book).. I can find no office that he held after 1509. The abbot of Bury St. Edmunds 
was twice present for no apparent reason. The abbot of Winchcombe, Richard 
Kidderminster, attended only one meeting, but this was a few weeks before he was 
sent, in 1512, with other councillors to a Lateran Council at Rome. His membership 
in this mission seems enough to explain why he was called to the council shortly before 
he set out. The abbot of Bury may have been called for some similar reason, and 
it seems more likely that there were reasons, not now ascertainable, why the king 
called each of these three men to the council than that they had asserted a right to 
membership without a special summons. Negative evidence, the failure to find other 
reasons for their presence, cannot prove that the lords had a right to sit in the council. 

2 J. R. Tanner (Tudor Constitutional Documents, pp. 513-14) states that Henry VII 
summoned 29 peers to his first parliament, of whom 18, Mr. Pickthorn says, came. 
Henry created ‘ about 5’ new ones, but others were minors in 1485 or were ‘ suspended 
from parliament ’ and later reinstated. The 2 archbishops, 19 bishops, and 28 mitred 
abbots were regularly summoned to Henry VII’s parliaments. Henry VIII created 
‘about 20’ peers during the first thirty years of his reign. Mr. Pickthorn states that 
Henry VII’s later parliaments ‘ contained about 40 lay lords ’, and this number agrees 
with the 40 odd peers designated in the Ellesmere MSS. as present at one or more 
council meetings, 1486-1506 (Harly Tudor Government, i. 93, 96). 
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1509 and 1527, although Wolsey’s position as ‘the king’s chief 
councillor’ may have provoked some to stay away. But so 
many peers and bishops actually were present in the king’s whole 
council between 1486 and 1527 that it would not have been hard 
for a Jacobean baron, who had an ambition to sit in the star 
chamber, to conclude, de facto if not de iure, ‘ that every baron 
might take place and sit ’ there. 

Even if evidence is eventually found to prove that a peer 
had a ‘ right ’ to sit in the council, it seems clear that the majority 
of Henry VIII’s councillors were admitted because of their personal 
qualities or because of the services they performed. The king’s 
principal ministers were members as a matter of course, and in 
their wake came under-officers from the major departments of 
state. Men who went as ambassadors, like the Wingfield brothers, 
came to council meetings when they were in England. Members 
of the royal household belonged to the council because of the 
courtly, military, or administrative, and parliamentary, personal, 
or spiritual services they did for the king. Men learned in the 
law—canon, civil, or common—were wanted for their technical 
knowledge. A single councillor sometimes performed more than 
one kind of service, and it is impossible to classify each coun- 
cillor according to his function. Such a classification would 
give a misleading impression of the way the king and his ‘ chief 
councillor’ went about recruiting the members of the ‘whole 
council. No personnel expert designed a balanced pattern with 
a fixed quota from each branch of the royal service. Even 
Fortescue’s proposal for a reformed council of 32 members stressed 
the councillor’s quality and integrity more than it did his function. 
Quality, in practice as against theory, often meant an individual’s 
ability to catch the king’s fancy, the way Charles Brandon had 
done, and the lack of any cursus honorum put an especial emphasis 
upon this faculty. The king’s, or Wolsey’s, attention might be 
won by efficient administration, by subtle diplomatic manoeuvre, 
or simply by turning in a smart performance of Robin Hood. 

The lists of those councillors actually present at the meetings 
show which members, and how many of them, came on a given 
day, and the variation in the size of the presence indicates the 
flexible quality of the institution. The daily attendance fluctu- 
ated violently, from 2 to 55, but the maximum was reached only 
once. However, there were 9 other days when 40, 38, 34, 28, 
26, or 24 councillors attended. When a large number was 
present, the council’s action was more formal than functional, 

1 Warham, archbishop of Canterbury and Wolsey’s predecessor as chancellor, is a 
casein point. He was not present on any of the 39 days after Wolsey became chancellor, 
but he was an elderly man, perhaps over 65 in 1516, though he did not die until 1532. 


The saintly Fisher, bishop of Rochester, likewise was not recorded as present after 
January 1512 though he lived until 1535. 
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and this explains how so cumbersome a ‘ congregation’ could 
operate effectively. The 55 councillors came to hear Wolsey 
tell the king ‘ how well this his realm is established ’, and the 
next day 40 members watched Henry VIII pardon Sir William 
Bulmer for having worn the duke of Buckingham’s livery in the 
king’s presence. Bulmer’s was no ordinary violation of the 
statutes against liveried retainers; his offence constituted a 
cause célébre which incriminated the strongest claimant against 
the Tudor dynasty, and full Renaissance pageantry was the 
order of that day. On two occasions when 34 and 38 councillors 
were assembled, Wolsey orated ; and when 24, 26,and 34 members 
attended, the cardinal gave orders to the king’s judges. Another 
day 28 councillors agreed that only those lords designated in a 
statute of 1445 should name the sheriffs and that the rest of the 
council should ‘ be content to be absent’. Twenty-four-members 
came when a proclamation fixing the prices of cloths was issued, 
and 28 were there when the justices of the peace and the sheriffs 
were ‘new sworn’ in the star chamber. In fact, each time that 
there was a high attendance, the council acted in a formal 
capacity. Even so, it was still the king’s whole council and 
neither a great council nor an assembly of ‘the three estates 
of the realm ’.! 

Wolsey’s flair for pageantry may have led to an abnormal 
attendance at some meetings, but there were others at which only 
2 to 10 men were enough to constitute the whole council. The 
routine nature of the work that was done on 7 of the 49 days 
may have been the reason why so few came; or the small size 
of the presence may have been why the business completed on 
those days, so far as the extracts show, was perfunctory. Once 
only two names were listed, and this may not have been an 
error of omission, for all that the councillors did was to swear 
in one new member. New councillors were sworn and admitted 
when 10 lords were present ; and twice, when 6 and 8 men at- 
tended, the council postponed the hearing of the duke of Buck- 
ingham’s suit. Ordinary judicial action was taken at three 
meetings when 7, 8, and 9 members were at hand. Although 
the evidence from these 7 entries in the council-book is too 
fragmentary to warrant any positive conclusions, it seems clear 
that 7 to 9 councillors were enough to hear routine judicial cases, 

1 When 30 to 55 members were present, the council was, in a sense, a great council, 
but not the Great Council of the fifteenth century. Neither the phrase nor the concept 
appear in the extracts from the Acta. There the expression, ‘ the whole council ’, is 
used, even when only 16 were present. Dr. Chrimes has described how the phrase, 
‘the three estates of the realm’, came to be associated with parliament during the 
fifteenth century, but there is reason to believe that ‘the three estates of the realm’ 
out of parliament existed, at least as a legal fiction, in the later part of that century. 


However, there is no indication that the expression was synonymous with ‘ the whole 
council’. Cf. S. B. Chrimes, English Constitutional Ideas in the XV Century, c. ii. 
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that 6 and 8 might adjourn the duke of Buckingham’s petition, 
and that even 2, if the chancellor was one, could swear in a new 
member. The nature of the agenda may have been what deter- 
mined how small the presence might be, or the chancellor may 
have decided what kinds of business so few men might do. 

The number of councillors present at the other 32 meetings, 
nearly two-thirds of the 49, may be taken as normal. The size 
of the presence on these days ranged from 11 to 22, and at 26 
meetings there were 12 to 18 members in attendance. Even the 
mathematical average for the 49 days, 17°86, falls within these 
limits which reflect fairly the usual composition of the king’s 
whole council. This institution, between 1509 and 1527, should 
‘be thought of as a body which commonly consisted of 12 to 18 
men. Such an estimate of the normal attendance is significant, 
for it is below the 32 councillors Fortescue recommended. 
Moreover, many more than 12 to 18 men regularly attended 
meetings of Henry VII’s council. Presence lists from his reign 
show that at only 4 meetings, out of 40, were there fewer than 
17 members, and that at 4 others more than 40 councillors were 
in attendance, once 65. On 17 of the 40 days the numbers 
present ranged from 17 to 26, on 28 days from 20 to 40, and on 
13 from 32-to 40. These figures call for a reappraisal of both the 
size and the character of Henry VII’s council, and they provide 
a warning against erroneous opinions now current about the 
institution.1 Even if the extant presence lists of Henry VIII's 
council are incomplete, still, it is probable that the number of 
councillors regularly present between 1509 and 1527 was less than 
the number of men who had come in his father’s day. Further- 
more, the most common range of attendance, 12 to 18, is less 
than ‘ Henry VIII’s limit of nineteen ’ which, it has been alleged, 
was laid down between 1538 and 1540 for his privy council. 
The later privy council was far below the maximum number, 55, 

1 The record of attendance in the Ellesmere MSS. makes Mr. Pickthorn’s observa- 
tions, that Henry VII’s council contained ‘a few harmless noblemen ’ and that ‘ the 
grandees could be excluded from the council, and the few that were admitted could 
be kept in due order ’, particularly infelicitous (K. Pickthorn, Zarly Tudor Government, 
i, 29-30). The first noticeable increase in the number of knights in the council occurs 
in and after 1504. The most notable revelation the Ellsemere extracts make about 
the personnel of Henry VII’s council is the preponderant number of peers regularly 
present. They ranged from 1 to 20 with 12 or 13 the number most frequently found. 
This contradicts the conclusion which Miss Conway reached that only 6 to 10 councillors 
attended 46 meetings ; of this number the peers were, presumably, only a fraction. 
It is only in Henry VIII's reign that a decline in the number of peers can be discerned, 
and after 1520 peers were created in considerable number. The attendance lists in 
the Ellesmere transcripts are, apparently, much fuller than the nine transcripts in 
England Miss Conway used (A. Conway, Henry VII’s Relations with Scotland and 
Ireland, pp. 229-30). Mr. C. E. Bayne has the permission to publish the Ellesmere 
extracts from Henry VII’s reign, and he is preparing a volume of Select Cases in the 


Council of Henry VII for the Selden Society. He will doubtless analyse the personne] 
and character of Henry VII’s council. 7 
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but its supposed limit of 19 was actually an increase over the 12 
to 18 (or the mathematical average, 17°86) members who normally 
attended meetings of the whole council, 1509-27. Since the mean 
number was just as common, perhaps more so, in 1527 as it was 
in 1509, it is no longer safe to argue that a desire to draw Henry 
VIII’s ‘council more secret together’ was what led to the 
formation of his privy council.1 

The work that the whole council did at its normal meetings 
was mostly judicial in nature. Judgements were decreed on’ 
22 days, while on 7 others orders were given concerning the 
administration of justice, the king’s courts, or the sheriffs and 
justices of the peace. On one day a proclamation fixing prices 
was made, and on another a mandatory injunction was issued. 
But when the kind of work—judicial decisions, administrative 
orders, proclamations, or injunctions—that was done on a given 
day is compared to the number of councillors attending, no 
correlation between the two can be detected. A negative result 
also obtains when the kind of work is compared to the pro- 
fessional capacities of the men present. There is not even a 
constant relationship between the number of judges and lawyers 
who attended on a given day and that day’s agenda. Once, 
12 of the 16 councillors who punished Patrick Bellow for ‘ refusing 
to obey the decree made yesterday ’ were men of law, but another 
time a judgement was given when no judges or lawyers were 
there. Two decrees were issued when only one judge was present, 
several when only two came, and it seems clear that the men of 
law were not necessary to enable the council to render judicial 
decisions. 

However, there were meetings to which the lawyers seem to 
have been purposely called. The first two entries in the Elles- 
mere transcript describe at length the council’s decision to cancel 
Henry VII’s commissions of oyer and terminer and to abolish 
his semi-licit bye-courts. The common law judges put forth the 
arguments for so doing, and their tenor suggests that the common 
lawyers were the ones who initiated this move in an effort to 
protect their own vested interests.? Hence, it is not surprising 


1A. F. Pollard, ‘The Privy Council under the Tudors’, ante, xxxviii. 44, 54; 
and ibid. lvi. 301. 

2 One argument was that the bye-courts were ‘of no record . . . for if the said 
bye-courts which be of none authority should continue, the king’s right and title in 
process of time should perish for lack of matter of record in court of authority. .. .’ 
Another argument was that these courts were not ‘ of record nor able after the due 
course of law to charge or discharge any person coming to the same courts, which was 
a great abuse, vexation, and trouble to the king’s people, let of the common law, and 
great losses to our sovereign lord of such profits as should grow. to his highness by 
mean.of his seals in his courts of record. . . .’ The loss of ‘ profits’ to the common 
law judges and pleaders seems equally obvious, for ‘ it was reported that five hundred 
writs the less was sued this term at the common law to the hurt of our said sovereign 
lord ’ (Ellesmere MS. 2655, fos. 7-8). 
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that 8 of the 16 councillors present on one day when these matters 
were debated, and 7 out of 18 on another, were men of law.! 
Again, when the duke of Buckingham’s ‘ bill ’ to be made constable 
of England was read for the first time, there were 9 lawyers 
among the 15 councillors present. On another day, when a man 
found guilty of seditious words was both pilloried and banished, 
5 of the 16 councillors were judges. Once Wolsey called up the 
men of law 19 strong to receive his orders to bring in a report on 
the misdemeanours in their circuits, and on this day their presence 
was obviously pre-arranged. At other times the lawyers seem 
to have come, so far as the extracts show, without any previous 
planning. Their attendance was constant, there were only 4 
days out of the 49 when no judge or man of law appeared, and 
no general rule governing their attendance can be discerned. 
The councillors may have followed Fortescue’s advice to call 
in the judges ‘ to be with them for matters of great difficulty ’, 
but chance and circumstance, rather than forethought, probably 
determined when they were to come. And the proximity of 
Westminster Hall to the room in Westminster Palace called 
the star chamber gave the men of law ready access to council 
meetings. 

Councillors, too, worked in the king’s household and some of 
them lived in his palaces. Peers, prelates, and knights had town 
houses where they resided when they came up to the capital. 
An intimate knowledge of the life at court and in the households 
of the great lords is needed to understand fully the inner workings 
of the king’s council. Statistical tests, like those used above, 
fail to bring out the daily give-and-take between human beings 
which so profoundly affects the functioning of institutions. The 
statistical analysis of the whole council has yielded chiefly 
negative results.. No correlation between the office a man held 
and the work the council did when he was present is evident. 
A few times when an unusually large number of lawyers and 
judges attended, the agenda for the meetings show, they may 
have been especially summoned. But the men of law came in 
appreciable numbers when there was no apparent need for their 
technical knowledge. Nor is any correlation between the size 
of the council on normal days and the nature of its work dis- 
cernible. However, when the attendance was abnormally large, 
or sub-normal, a relationship between the number of councillors 
present and the character of the proceedings can be detected. 
The larger the council, the more formal were its activities ; the 
smaller, the more routine and insignificant was its work. But 


1To the 7 must be added ‘ The King’s Sergeants ’ who on another occasion num- 


bered. 6. If there were 6 present this day, it would mean that 13 of 24 councillors were 
men of law. 
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on the days which have been designated as normal, as well as on 
those when its function was strictly formal, there was a group 
of men the regularity of whose attendance marks them off as the 
core of Henry VIII’s whole council. 

The presence of this group gave, day by day, a continuity to 
the council’s composition. The members most often present at 
the 49 meetings were, in the order named, the chancellor, the 
treasurer, the chief justice of the king’s bench, the chief justice 
of the common bench, and the keeper of the privy seal. It 
seems more than a coincidence that these five officials, each of 
whom attended more meetings than any of the other 111 coun- 
cillors, are the very five designated by office in the mis-named 
‘star chamber act’ of 1487.1 That statute was,. undoubtedly, 
recognizing, and not creating, the five great officers of state as 
the nucleus of the king’s council. No other official attended 
with the same degree of regularity although Sir Thomas Lovell, 
the treasurer of the household, was present on 25 of the 49 days. 
Seven other men attended 21 or more meetings: Wolsey 43, 
Norfolk pére, the treasurer, 34, Chief Justice Fineux 32, Ruthal, 
keeper of the privy seal, 30, Dr. Docwra, the prior of St. John’s, 
29, Chief Justice Brudenell 27, and Sir Thomas Neville 21. To 
them may be added Belknap and Coningsby 19, and Marny and 
Cutt 16, to make a dozen men who came on a third or more of 
the 49 days. The attendance of the other councillors was too 
irregular to permit any valid deductions, and some of them may 
have been there just as often, for the 49 presence lists perhaps 
do not reflect a fair average over so many as 18 years. But the 
five officers of state and the prior, Lovell, and Neville came so 
much more consistently than the rest that it seems safe to conclude 
that they formed the heart of the institution. 

The composition of the council changed but little between 
1509 and 1527, although there was a slight increase in the number 
of peers and knights and a discernible decline among the clergy 
and men of law. Four more peers were listed as present during 
the years 1525-7 than were named between 1509 and 1511; the 
number of knights was almost constant, 9 during the first three 
years of Henry VIII’s reign and 10 between 1525 and 1527. 
On the other hand, the number of clergy fell from 12 to 10, and 
the lawyers declined from 10 to 6.2, These figures are too scant 


1 Statutes of the Realm, 3 Henry VII, c. 1. The five officials were to call in ‘a 
bishop and a temporal lord of the king’s most honourable council’. The relation of 
this statute to the king’s council in the star chamber is discussed in ‘ Henry VIII’s 
Whole Council and its Parts’, Huntington Library Quarterly, vii (October 194: ). 

? The presence lists for the years 1509-11 inclusive contain 37 councillors : 6 peers, 
9 knights, 12 prelates, and 10 lawyers ; for 1525-7 inclusive, 36 councillors : 10 peers, 
10 knights, 10 prelates, and 6 lawyers. One of these peers was Thomas Boleyn, 
Viscount Rochford in 1525, who had been a knight of the council since 2 May 1515. 
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for any sound statistical conclusions, but they suggest that the 
drift away from spiritual to temporal advisets—from medievaiism 
to modernity—had begun before 1527.. Furthermore, the peers 
and knights who were listed for the first time after 1525 were 
men who were soon to oppose Wolsey, and the appearance of 
their names during the years just before his fall hints that a 
faction within the council hostile to the cardinal had already 
begun to coalesce.1 

However, during the hey-day of his rule, Wolsey was probably 
the man who chose most of the new councillors, and many of them 
he drew from ‘his own retinue. After he became chancellor in 
December 1515, Wolsey made the council his, and he used it to 
advantage the king—in the person of his cardinal. The chan- 
cellor was the one official without whom, it seems, the council 
did not meet ; Warham attended the first 10 of the 49 meetings 
and Wolsey the other 39.2 Their names head the lists of the 
lords spiritual, and Wolsey, at least, practised Fortescue’s advice 
that ‘the chancellor, when he is present, may be president, and 
have the supreme rule of all the council’. The Acta Consilii 
from 1516 to 1527 make it perfectly clear that Wolsey was in 
fact, though not in name, ‘ president’ of the council, and that 
over it he enjoyed a transcendant supremacy. The old myth 
that Henry VII created the office of lord president of the council 
Professor Pollard has blasted, and the extracts from the Acta 
between 1486 and 1527 show that no such title or office then 
existed. The chancellor, throughout Wolsey’s regime, ran. the 
council, and even on the four days when Henry VIII himself 
was present, Wolsey’s notions of divine right led him to elevate 
his king on to a plane above and apart from the whole 
council. 

To the monarch Wolsey twice addressed ‘ elegant ’ and ‘ not- 
able ’ orations, and once he proposed ‘a very notable, eloquent, 
and discreet proposition’ with which Henry concurred. When 
Sir William Bulmer sought the king’s mercy and pardon, he 
prayed ‘the most reverend father as all the other lords then 
present to be means’ to Henry’s ‘ forgiveness ’, and they ‘ upon 
their knees made most humble intercession to the king’s grace 
for him’. This picture of a king seasoning justice with mercy 

1A. F. Pollard, Wolsey, p. 157, n. 1. A list of councillors hostile to Wolsey. 

2 Dr. James Mathias informs me that one of the transcripts in England has a 
notation that the council did not sit on a certain day because the chancellor was with 
the king. 

° Ante, xxxvii. 351-4. It may be well to note that thé 1529 act of parliament 
described the president as ‘ president of the king’s most honourable council attending 
upon his most honourable person ’ and not as president of the whole council which sat 
in the star chamber. The council attendant became the privy council. For a con- 


sideration of its relation to the whole council, see Huntington Library Quarterly, vii 
(October 1943). 
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at the request of a genuflecting cardinal and a band of bowed- 
down councillors is in marked contrast to that of Henry VII’s 
council. The memoranda from its Acta show that the father 
was very often present in his council, that he was its president, 
and that he exercised ‘the supreme rule’. Henry VIII, on the 
other hand, was there to make speeches, and, very likely, Wolsey 
wrote the lines he spoke. On one occasion when Henry replied 
to the cardinal’s invocation, he declared that if his judges were 
unable to execute justice, then his councillors. should ‘ repair 
to his most noble and mighty power . . . and his grace shall 

. address his most terrible power if need should’ be. During 
these years, the king reigned, the cardinal governed; and 
Henry VIII was made to personify the high prerogative Wolsey 
enjoyed. 

Witt1am Huse Dounuay, Jr. 


TABLE I 


Tse Datty ATTENDANCE OF THE Kina’s WHOLE CouNnoiL, 1509-27 
Number of Councillors Present 


Calendar ee Prelates| Peers |Knights| Lawyers | Presence 


22 Apr. 1509 
Thu. 11 Oct. 
Wed. 14 Nov. 


22 Apr. 1510 
Wed. 19 June 
Fri. 21 June 
Tue. 2 July 
Mon. 8 July 
1511 
Thu. 6 Feb. 
Mon. 10 Feb. 


22 Apr. 1511 

Thu. 8 May 
1512 

Wed. 28 Jan. 


1 These are the folio numbers which appear at the end of each entry in El. 2655. 
They refer, I believe, to the pagination in the original Book of the Acts of the Council. 
They indicate the frequency with which the council met, or at least the consistency 
with which the clerk entered the minutes. They show a high degree of correlation 
with the dates of the meetings. Note especially the years 1517, 1518, and 1519. 
The foliation has been useful in correcting errors in dating. 

2 The presence list for this day also includes ‘ The King’s Sergeants’. On another 
day six sergeants were present and listed by name and designated as such. 





THE MEMBERS OF HENRY VIII’S May 
TABLE I—(éontinued) 


The Year Number of Councillors Present 


Calendar ing Prelates| Peers |Knights| Lawyers | Presence 


22 Apr. 1516 
Fri. 25 Apr. 
Fri. 2 May 
Wed. 28 May 
Thu. 4 Nov. 
1517 
Fri. 20 Feb. 


22 Apr. 1517 
Thu. 14 May 
Tue. 19 May 
1518 

Mon. 25 Jan. 
Tue. 26 Jan. 
Thu. 11 Feb. 
22 Apr. 1518 
Thu. 17 June 
Fri: 25 June 
Tue. 13 July 
Mon, 11 Oct. 
Thu. 14 Oct. 
Fri. 15 Oct. 
Wed. 27 Oct. 
Fri. 29 Oct. 
Sat. 6 Nov. 
Fri. 12 Nov. 


22 Apr. 1519 
Tue. 7 June 
Fri. 14 Oct. 
Sat. 22 Oct. 
Thu. 27 Oct. 
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Fri. 28 Oct. 
Mon. 21 Nov. 
1520 
Tue. 24 Jan. 


22 Apr. 1520 
Wed. 24 Oct. 
Mon. 26 Nov. 
1521 
396 Wed. 30 Jan. 
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1 This entry is dated Termino Pasche Anno . .. Septimo Die Veneris xxv° Aprilis. 
Aprii 25 fell on, Friday in 1516, the year VIII ; Easter Term began on 9 April 1516, 
the regnal year on 22 April. The year VIII would seem to be the correct one as the 
25th fell on Wednesday in 1515, the year VII. The intrusion of a new regnal year 
within the term may have caused the error. In 1526 the fact was noted in the date- 
line : Termino Pasche incipiente in Anno Decimo septimo et finiente in Anno XVIIJ°. 
The discrepancy occurred the next year with the first entry, also from Easter 
term, which is dated Anno . . . Octavo instead of Nono. This revision of the regnal 
years brings them into conformity with the sequence of the folio numbers of the 
original council-book. 

? This entry is not in El. 2655 and is taken from El. 2654 which contains no folio nos. 

’ Thus in the manuscript. It seems an obvious error in copying 355 which would 
normally follow folio 354 containing the preceding day’s entry. 





WHOLE COUNCIL, 1509-1527 
TABLE I—(continued) 


The Year Number of Councillors Present 


Calendar 


22 Apr. 1521 
Fri. 21 June 
Tue. 25 June 


22 Apr. 1522 
Thu. 6 Nov. 


22 Apr. 1524 
1525 
Wed. 1 Feb. 


22 Apr. 1525 
Tue. 9 May 


22 Apr. 1526 

Tue. 15 May 

Sun. 18 Nov.? 

Thu. 29 Nov.® 
1527 

Fri, 25 Jan.‘ 


TABLE II 


THE ATTENDANCE OF INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS OF THE Kina@’s WHOLE CoUNCIL, 
1509-27 


The Prelates—29 


Number 
First Day Last Day o 


ays 


. W. Warham * Abp. Canterbury 11 Oct. 1509 | 28 Jan. 1512 
Chancellor : 

. T. Wolsey Almoner 21 June 1510 | 28 Jan. 1512 
Charicellor 25 Apr. 1516 | 25 Jan. 1527 

. R. Foxe * Bp. Winchester 19 June 1510 | 20 Feb. 1517 
Privy Seal 

. T. Ruthall * Bp. Durham 11 Oct. 1509 | 28 Jan. 1511 
Privy Seal, 1516-21| 28 May 1516 | 25 June 1521 

. R. Nykke * Bp. Norwich 11 Oct. 1509 | 11 Feb. 1518 


1 This is a similar error in transcribing 535. 

* Sunday is supplied from the calendar as the entry reads Anno... XVIIJ° ... 
Decimo octavo Novembris. If this is the correct date, then the council sat on a Sunday. 
This is the only such instance in the Ellesmere MSS.” Perhaps the date should be 
17 November, a Saturday. 

* The manuscript reads Die Jovis xxx° Novembris. November 30 fell on Friday in 
1526, and Thursday 29 (xxix) seems the probable date. 

4The manuscript reads Anno... XVIIJ° Veneris‘xxiij? Januarij, but in 1527 
24 January fell on Thursday. It fell on Friday in 1528, but this was the year XIX. 
A new volume of the council-book was begun in the year XVIII, and an extract from 
the year XIX should not bear so high a folio number as 540. Hence the date has been 
emended to Friday, 25 January 1527. 

* Members of Henry VIII’s council. 
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6. E. Vaughan * 
7. J. Fisher * 
8. W. Atwater * 


9. N. West * 
10. Dr. J. Veysey 


. Dr. J. Clerke 


. J. Islip 

. J, Young 

. R. Fitzjames * 

. R. Kidderminster 
. J. Longland 


C. Bothe 
. R. Pace 
. G. Blythe * 

J. 

C. 


Melford 


Tunstall 


. J. Colet 
J. Kite 


Rawlins 


R. 

T. Magnus 

J. Taylor — 
. R. Wolman 

G. Ghinucci 

R. Sampson 


Howard, Sr.* 
Howard, Jr. 


Talbot * 
Doewra * 
Stafford * 
Somerset * 


Darcy * 
Brandon 
i Neville * 
. H. Percy * 
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. T. Stanley * 


TABLE Il—(continued) 


Office or Title 


Bp. St. David’s 
Bp. Rochester 
Dean Chapel 
Bp. Lincoln 
Bp. Ely 

Dean of Chapel 
Bp. Exeter 


Dean of Chapel 

Bp. Bath and Wells 

Abt. Westminster 

Custos Rotulorum 

Bp. London 

Abt. Winchcombe 

Dean Sarum ; K.’s 
Confes. 

Bp. Lincoln 

Bp. Hereford 

Secretary 

Bp. Chester (Lich- 
field) y 

Abt. Bury St. 
Edmunds 

Master of Rolls 

Bp. London 

Privy Seal 

Dean St. Paul’s 

Abp. Armagh 

Bp. Carlisle 

Mr. 

Almoner 

Mr. 

Dr., clerk of parl’ts 

Dr., K.’s chaplain 

Bp. Worcester 

Dr., Dean Windsor 


First Day 


11 Oct. 1509 
14 Nov. 1509 
21 June 1510 
2 May 1516 
2 May 1516 
14 May 1517 
27 Oct. 1519 
17 June 1518 
7 June 1519 
15 May 1526 
2 July 1510 
6 Feb. 1511 
10 Feb. 1511 
28 Jan. 1512 
27 Oct. 1519 


6 Nov. 1522 
14 May 1517 
26 Jan. 1518 
11 Feb. 1518 


11 Feb. 1518 


11 Feb. 1518 
6 Nov. 1522 
1 Feb. 1525 

25 June 1518 

14 Oct. 1519 
9 May 1525 

14 May 1517 

27 Oct. 1519 

27 Oct. 1519 

27 Oct. 1519 

15 May 1526 

18 Nov. 1526 

29 Nov. 1526 


The Peers—21 


Surrey, earl 
Norfolk, duke 
Surrey, earl 
Norfolk, duke 
Shrewsbury, earl 
Prior St. John 
Buckingham, duke 
Herbert, baron 
Worcester, earl 
Darcy, baron 
Suffolk, duke 
Burgavenny, baron 
Northumberland, 
duke 
Derby, earl 


11 Oct. 1509 
25 Apr. 1516 
2 May 1516 
15 May 1526 
11 Oct. 1509 
11 Oct. 1509 
14 Nov. 1509 
14 Nov. 1509 
2 May 1516 
14 Nov. 1509 
25 Apr. 1516 
2 May 1516 
2 May 1516 


14 May 1517 


* Members of Henry VIII’s council. 


Last Day 


11 Oct. 1509 
28 Jan. 1512 

6 Feb. 1511 
21 Nov. 1519 
29 Oct. 1518 

7 June 1519 
21 Jund’ 1521 
29 Oct. 1518 
27 Oct. 1519 
15 May 1526 
29 Nov. 1526 

6 Feb. 1511 
10 Feb. 1511 
28 Jan. 1512 
28 Oct. 1519 


18 Nov. 1526 

6 Nov. 1518 
30 Jan. 1521 
14 Oct. 1518 


29 Oct. 


21 Nov. 
6 Nov. 
29 Nov. 
6 Nov. 
28 Oct. 

9 May 1525 
14 May 1517 
28 Oct. 1519 
15 May 1526 
28 Oct. 1519 
25 Jan. 1527 
18 Nov. 1526 
29 Nov. 1526 


28 Jan. 1512 
25 June 1521 
6 Nov. 1522 
25 Jan. 1527 
29 Nov. 1526 
6 Nov. 1522 
2 May 1516 
28 Jan. 1512 
6 Nov. 1522 
28 Oct. 1519 
6 Nov. 1522 
25 Jan. 1527 
7 June 1519 


14 May 1517 
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TABLE Il—(continued) 


First Day 


. T. Grey * 

. W. Blount * 

. J. Bourchier 

. H. Bourchier * 
5. R. Grey * 

. H. Stafford 

. R. Radcliffe 


Dorset, marquess 
Mountjoy, baron 
Berners, baron 
Essex, earl 
Kent, earl 
Wiltshire, earl 
Fitzwalter, baron, 
viscount 
Oxford, earl 
Lisle, viscount 
Hastings, baron 
Rochford, viscount 


4 Nov. 1516 
20 Feb..1517 
26 Jan. 1518 
14 Oct. 1519 
27 Oct. 1519 
27 Oct. 1519 
15 May 1526 


30 Jan. 
26 Nov. 
18 Nov. 
28 Oct. 
28 Oct. 
29 Nov. 


“bd bo to bom 


. J. de Vere 

. A. Plantagenet 
. G. Hastings 

. T. Boleyn F 


29 Nov. 1526 
29 Nov. 1526 
25 Jan. 1527 
18 Nov. 1526 


25 Jan. 
29 Nov. 
25 Jan. 
25 Jan. 


OO = mem bO 


The Knights—36 


. John Cutt 

. Thomas Lovell * 

. Thomas Inglefield 

. Robert Sheffield 
5. Robert Southwell * 
}. Henry Marny 

. John Hussey 

. Henry Wyatt * 

. Edward Oynings * 

. Thomas Neville 

. Robert Drury * 

. Edward Belknap 

. Thomas Boleyn 


. Thomas Parr (Parry) 
. John Heron 
3. Thomas Windham 
. Nicholas Vaux 
. Henry Guildford 
. William Sandes 
. David Owen 
. John Petche 
. Andrew Windsor 
. William Fitzwilliam 
. Richard Weston 
. Richard Wingfield 
. Maurice Berkeley 
. Robert Wingfield 
. John Dauncy 
. Weston Browne 

30. Richard Sacheverell 
. John Rainsford 
. William Compton 
. John Mordaunt 

34. William Paulet 
. Hugh Conwey * 
3. Robert Dymoket 


Rochford, viscount 


11 Oct. 1509 
14 Nov. 1509 
14 Nov. 1509 
19 June 1510 
19 June 1510 

2 July 1510 
2 July 1510 

2 July 1510 
10 Feb. 1511 
25 Apr. 1516 
25 Apr. 1516 
25 Apr. 1516 

2 May 1516 
18 Nov. 1526 
28 May 1516 
28 May 1516 

4 Nov. 1516 
4 Nov. 1516 

4 Nov. 1516 

4 Nov. 1516 
20 Feb. 1517 
25 Jan. 1518 
25 Jan. 1518 
25 Jan. 1518 
26 Jan. 1518 
14 Oct. 1518 
14 Oct. 1518 
27 Oct. 1519 
27 Oct. 1519 
21 Nov. 1519 
30 Jan. 1521 
30 Jan. 1521 
15 May 1526 
15 May 1526 
15 May 1526 

6 Nov. 1518 
29 Oct. 1518 


21 Nov 
6 Nov. 1522 
28 Jan. 1512 
2 May 1516 
10 Feb. 1511 
25 June 1521 
25 Jan. 1527 
15 May 1526 
26 Jan. 1518 
25 Jan. 1526 
21 Nov. 1519 
26 Nov. 1520 
1 Feb. 1525 
25 Jan. 1527 
19 May 1517 
27 Oct. 1519 
25 June 1521 
26 Nov. 1520 
18 Nov. 1526 
7 June 1519 
6 Nov. 1522 
26 Jan. 1518 
25 Jan. 1527 
25 June 1521 
25 June 1521 
6 Nov. 1522 
26 Nov. 1520 
28 Oct. 1519 
1 Feb. 1525 
25 June 1521 
18 Nov. 1526 
30 Jan. 1521 
15 May 1526 
25 Jan. 1527 
15 May 1526 
6 Nov. 1518 
29 Oct. 1518 


— 
—— a Oe WORONADWOKRWDONAAAWAW Hh 


* Members of Henry VIII's council. + See Knights. 
¢ He may have been Andrew, a baron of the exchequer. The name, Democke, 
comes after Wingfield and before Moore, J. 
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OWNS MP wo be 


. Gerard Dannett 


. Fineux * 


Read * 
Hody * 
Fisher * 

J. Butler * 


. Conningsby * 
. Grevell 

. Brudenell * 
. Port * 

. J. Erneley 
. R. Elliott 

. L. Pollard 
. E. Palmer 
. Piggott 

. Carrell 

. Newport 

. J. Moore 

. B. Palmer 
. Westby 

. Blagg 

. Denny 

. Fitzherbert 


. John Brooke 


. J. Newdigate 
. Robert Dacres 


. Thomas Moore 


. J. Fitzjames 
. Robert Brooke 
. Richard Brooke 


TABLE I1—(continued) 


Esquire—1 


Office 


First Day 


27 Oct. 1519 


The Men of Law—29 


C.J.K.B. 
C.J.C.B. 
C.B. Ex. 

J. 

J. 

J. 

J. 

J., C.J.C.B. 
Solicitor 
Attny., C.J.C.B. 
J. 


JS 


Sergeant 
Sergeant 
Sergeant 
Sergeant 
Sergeant ; J. 
Sergeant 
Baron Ex. 
Baron Ex. 
Baron Ex. 
Sergeant ; J. 


Law (L. & P. I, 


4183) 


Law (Idem, 4435) 
Law (Leadam, § 88) 


Law 
Attorney 
Sergeant 
J. 


11 Oct. 1509 
11 Oct. 1509 
11 Oct. 1509 
11 Oct. 1509 
11 Oct. 1509 
11 Oct. 1509 
11 Oct. 1509 
11 Oct. 1509 
14 Nov. 1509 
21 June 1510 
2 May 1516 
2 May 1516 
2 May 1516 
2 May 1516 
2 May 1516 
2 May 1516 
2 May 1516 
2 May 1516 
4 Nov. 1516 
4 Nov. 1516 
4 Nov. 1516 
14 Oct. 1518 
14 Oct. 1518 


14 Oct. 1518 
12 Nov. 1518 
27 Oct. 1519 
27 Oct. 1519 
21 Nov. 1519 
24 Oct. 1520 


* Members of Henry VIII’s council. 


1509-1927 May 


27 Oct. 1519 


6 Nov. 1522 
14 Oct. 1518 
15 Oct. 1518 
11 Oct. 1509 
19 May 1517 
29 Nov. 1526 
21 June 1510 
25 Jan. 1527 
30 Jan. 1521 
24 Jan. 1520 
25 June 1521 

9 May 1525 

2 May 1516 
27 Oct. 1519 
27 Oct. 1519 
14 Oct. 1518 
25 June 1521 

2 May 1516 
27 Oct. 1519 
27 Oct. 1519 
14 Oct. 1518 
27 Oct. 1519 
14 Oct. 1518 


14 Oct. 1518 
12 Nov. 1518 
15 May 1526 
25 Jan. 1527 
21 Nov. 1519 
29 Nov. 1526 
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Great Britain and the Planting of Italian 
Power in the Red Sea, 1868-1885 


N the period before 1868 Great Britain possessed some 

influence but no territory on the African coasts of the Red 
Sea and Gulf of Aden. Her policy there was dictated by her 
interest in the short route to India. 

The belief in the vital importance of this route was a legacy 
from Palmerston. It had led Great Britain to try to. protect the 
independence of the peoples who inhabited its African borderlands 
against both Turkey and France. Compelled after 1849 to 
recognize the Sultan’s authority at Suakin and Massowa, Great 
Britain had still refused to acknowledge his claims to points of 
access to the coast and interior further south, to the port of 
Zeila, on the Somali coast, and to its dependent port, Tajura, on 
the Danakil coast. In 1852, in 1859-60, and again when France, 
on 11 March 1862, purchased Obock! from the Danakil chiefs, 
Britain had demanded explanations in Paris and exercised a 
cautious watchfulness on the spot.. She had prevented France 
from pursuing her claims.? 

Moreover, Great Britain had sought to maintain her own 
influence among the peoples whose independence from others she 
was eager to safeguard, among the Abyssinians and the Somali 
and Danakil tribes. In the period before 1868 treaties had been 
signed for this purpose. The treaty of 16 November 1841 with 
Shoa was designed to open to Britain the southern route from the 
coast to the interior. The aim of the treaty with Abyssinia, 
2 November 1849, was to open the northern route to British trade 
and influence. Again the treaties of 1840 made by the East 


1A point on the Danakil coast east of Tajura, lying near where the African coast 
bends north from the Gulf of Tajura into the Red Sea. For the text of the French 
convention with the Danakil chiefs, see E. Hertslet, Map of Africa by Treaty (1894), 
i, 269-71. 

2 Public Record Office, Foreign Office, 78, 3185 (cited F.O. and index number), 
correspondence between Malmesbury and Cowley (Paris), Malmesbury and Stratford 
de Redcliffe, 1852, Clarendon and Stratford de Redcliffe, 1855. F.O. 78, 3186, corre- 
spondence between Malmesbury and Bulwer (Constantinople), 1859, Russell and 
Bulwer, 1859, Russell and Cowley, 1860, 1862. ; 

3 British and Foreign State Papers, xxix. 156; xxxvii. 4; summarized in 
E. Hertslet, Map of Africa (1894), i. 2. 
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India Company with Zeila and Tajura had given Britain a 
dominating influence over that part of the coast which now forms 
the most westerly part of British Somaliland and the southern 
part of French Somaliland. They had provided, too, for the 
cession to Britain of two small islands, Mussa and Ivat, barren 
but strategically placed to command the coast. Finally, they 
had contained safeguards against the interruption of trade under 
the British flag and the imposition of excessive customs dues. 
Similarly, in 1856 a treaty had been signed with the Somali 
tribe inhabiting the Berbera region. It had sought to safe- 
guard the trade of British subjects through Berbera and Bulhar, 
the most important ports on the Somali coast east of Zeila, and 
British influence there. It allowed the Resident at Aden to 
appoint an agent, if necessary, to reside at Berbera to see to the 
due fulfilment of the treaty.1 British influence on this coast had, 
however, been most effectively preserved by the frequent presence 
of ships of the Indian navy and by promptitude in exacting 
reparation for injuries. ‘We have.’, wrote Sir Bartle Frere in 
1874, ‘ during the last half century kept the peace in those seas 

. and we possess great weight and authority. ... The Treaty 
stipulations affect only a part of our influence; the indirect and 
greater part of it we cannot get rid of except by the appearance 
of a more prominent and active power on the scene.’ ? 

A particular significance attached to the maintenance of 
British influence on the Somali coast. The acquisition of Aden 
in 1837 had followed naturally from Palmerston’s conception of 
the importance of the short route. A high regard for its pros- 
perity marked British policy throughout the period before 1868. 
It provided the motive for Britain’s anxiety to maintain, through 
her influence, peace and order along the Somali coast; for 
through the ports of this coast Aden’s garrison drew its supplies 
of fresh meat and her native population drove the trade upon 
which it largely depended. 

The last manifestation, in the period before 1868, of Palmer- 
stonian policy in the Red Sea area came in 1867-8. Through 
Disraeli the Palmerstonian heritage fell to the conservative party. 
In 1867 Disraeli was responsible for Napier’s punitive expedition 
into Abyssinia. It ended triumphantly early in 1868 with the 
victory of Magdala, the liberation of the British consul and his 
fellow captives, and the raising of British prestige throughout 
the Red Sea.area. This incident closed a long period of remark- 
ably consistent policy. 


1C, U. Aitchison, A Collection of Treaties . . . Relating to India . . . (1865 ed.), 
vii. 314-23 ; summarized in E. Hertslet, Map of Africa (1894), ii. 832-3. 

2 F.0. 78, 3187, memorandum by Sir Bartle Frere, On Treaties with the Somali 
and other Tribes . . ., 27 June 1874. - . 
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A new phase in British policy opened when Gladstone formed 
his first administration in December 1868. The. new ministry 
made a clean break with established policy with regard to the 
route to India. It rejected the Palmerstonian theory. Gladstone’s 
foreign policy was based upon a conception less of Britain’s 
interests than of her responsibilities, and less of her particular 
responsibilities than of responsibilities which she shared with 
Europe. A tendency to depreciate the importance of maintaining 
the quickest communication with India followed logically from 
his basic conceptions. Gladstone defined his point of view when 
in opposition in 1877. The security of India, he wrote, did not 
depend upon British command of the route through the Suez 
Canal and the Red Sea. ‘ Whether our power in India is or is 
not to continue ’ would be finally determined by ‘ the will of the 
two hundred and forty millions of people who inhabit India.’ 
If Britain lost freedom of movement through the Red Sea, even 
if the canal were stopped, it would be a ‘ question of loss and of 
loss only’. It would be a loss which she could sustain. It 
would introduce ‘an average delay of about three weeks into our 
military communications with Bombay, and less with Calcutta. 
. . . This will hardly make the difference to us between life and 
death in the maintenance of our Indian Empire.’ Were it in fact 
to contribute to Britain’s losing part of her Indian possessions, 
that was not a matter of overriding importance. ‘The root and 
pith and substance of the material greatness of our nation lies 
within the compass of these islands ; and is . . . independent of 
all and every sort of political dominion beyond them’ wrote 
Gladstone in this day of unlimited foreign markets. The pos- 
session of India was, to him, the source of important responsi- 
bilities but not of political power. The need for the speediest 
possible communication with her was no longer felt, and the route 
through the Red Sea lost its importance. Indeed, the effort to 
command the route might well have been represented as an 
extravagant expenditure of resources. The scramble for Africa 
had not begun and the British command was not seriously 
challenged. 

The consequences of the new orientation of British policy 
were important in connection with the planting of Italian power 
on the Red Sea coast. The maintenance of Britain’s influence on 
the Somali and Danakil coasts ceased to be an aim of her policy. 
Above all, Gladstone and Granville ceased to protect the peoples 
of these coasts against foreign claims. 

Soon after 1868 British authority declined, especially on the 
Somali coast. Sir Bartle Frere’s estimate of British influence 


1W. E. Gladstone, ‘ Aggression on Egypt and Freedom in the East ’, reprinted in 
Gleanings of Past Years (1879), iv. 348-53. 
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was out of date in 1874. On the coast opposite Aden, instances 
of disrespect to the British flag had become frequent. In 1875, 
indeed, Aden had to ask the sanction of the Viceroy for a blockade 
of the coast and the bombardment of Ainterad, the scene of the 
latest incident.? 

Britain’s withdrawal from active protection of her interest in 
the Red Sea route was Italy’s opportunity. By 1870 the latter 
had taken the place of France as claimant in the Red Sea area. 
The leading figure in this early history of Italian overseas enter- 
prise was Giuseppe Sapeto. When a young monk, preparing 
himself in Cairo for missionary work, he had been taken by the 
d’Abbadie brothers in 1837 into Abyssinia. That was the begin- 
ning of the Italian missions to the Red Sea area. In the ’fifties 
and ’sixties two groups of Italians were at work; the one with 
Sapeto to the north, in an area between Keren, Adowa, and 
Gondar ; the other in the kingdom of Shoa and on the Sudan 
borders of southern Abyssinia.2? Sapeto had always been an 
active advocate of European penetration. In the days before 
Italian unity he had helped to promote French activity. After 
1866 he sought to develop Italian influence. As the Suez Canal 
neared completion, he began to visualize the establishment of 
a coaling station and port of call for Italian steamships in the 
Red Sea. He hoped to find a point that might become the 
meeting place of the trade route from the interior and those 
between the African and Arabian coasts, since commercial 
importance was a good foundation for political influence. He 
wanted a place that ‘ gia fin d’ora o in futuro prossimo potesse 
essere emporio e buona stazione strategica ’.8 

Sapeto won over Menabrea, then minister for foreign affairs, 
and Victor Emmanuel, to whom he explained his ideas. In the 
autumn of 1869 he was sent by the government, together with 
Admiral Acton, to the Red Sea to choose a suitable port and 
arrange for its sale. He discharged his mission by paying a 
small deposit to the Danakils at Assab in return for their promise 
to sell their territory to him on his return.4 The government, 
meanwhile, had been in touch with Raffaele Rubattino, whose 
company was planning to run a steamship line through the 
newly opened Suez Canal and the Red Sea to India. The same 
company was afterwards an instrument in Italy’s attempt to 


_1 F.O. 78, 3188, India Office to Foreign Office, 13 February 1875. 

2 L. dei Sabelli, Storia di Abissinia (1936-8), iii. 79-86, 102-9, 196-8, 260-3. 

3G. Sapeto, Assab e i suoi critici (1879), p. 14. See ibid. pp. 13-48, for the instruc- 
tions given to Sapeto by the government and a full account of the purchase of Assab. 
See also Sabelli, op. cit. iii: 185-92, 300-7. 

‘Ministero degli Affari Esteri, T'rattati, convenzioni, accordi, protocolli, ed altri 
documenti relativi all’ Africa, 1825-1906 (1906), i. 25-6, Convenzione, Assab, 15 
novembre 1869. 
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thwart French policy in Tunis. It was agreed that it should 
buy the territory in its own name and with its own funds, but 
should undertake to use it in the national interest.1 Sapeto 
returned to the Red Sea on behalf of the company, completed the 
purchase and bought more land to the south. Thus, on 11 March 
1870, an Italian shipping company became claimants to territory 
at the northern end of Assab Bay, a deserted but spacious bay 
about half-way between Annesley Bay and Obock.? 

The change in British policy, caused by the advent of the 
liberals, was immediately clear. There were no protests com- 
parable to those of 1852-62 when French activity was in question. 
Granville on being told of Italy’s action by her chargé d’affaires 
in London, replied, on the contrary, that Britain had no objection 
to the foundation of an Italian establishment.* 

As Italy by 1870 had taken the place of France, so Egypt had_ 
taken the place of Turkey. In May 1866 the Sultan had trans- 
ferred Suakin and Massowa to the administration of the Khedive.* 
Ismail maintained, without any real justification, that the Somali 
coast was included in this transfer. In 1870 he supported his 
claim to Berbera by the landing of a garrison and the frequent 
visits of a corvette. The British agents on the spot assumed that 
Palmerstonian views about the short route to India were still 
held. Hence Colonel Stanton protested in Cairo, where he was 
British consul-general, and the resident at Aden protested to 
the commander of the Egyptian corvette. The Government of 
India made the same assumption. When, therefore, Ismail 
appointed Werner Munzinger Egyptian governor of the African 
coast from Suez to Guardafui in August 1870, it urged upon the 
India Office that steps ought to be taken to safeguard the in- 
dependence of the Somali territory. The Foreign Office did not 
approve Stanton’s proceedings and withheld the instructions he 
asked for. The India Office did not accept the suggestion of the 
Government of India. Thus after the initial protests in Cairo 
and from Aden no further action was taken.’ Indeed, Granville 
appears to have considered favourably an overture made by Ismail 


1 Sapeto, op. cit. pp. 16, 26-7 ; Sabelli, op. cit. iii, 307. 

2 Trattati, i. 27-8, Convenzione, Assab, 11 marzo 1870. Annesley Bay was the 
name given to the first point of access to the coast south of Massowa by George 
Annesley, Viscount Valentia, the first British traveller to explore there in the nineteenth 
century. It was used by Napier’s forces in 1868. Since the Italian occupation it has 
been known as Golfo di Zula. 

3 F.0. 45, 383, Sir A. Paget (Rome) to Salisbury, No. 443, 20 November 1879. 

4 Accounts and Papers (1878-9), vol. Ixxviii, ‘ Firmans granted to the Viceroy of 
Egypt’, p. 617. 

5 F.0. 78, 3187, memoranda by E. Hertslet (14 July 1870 and 20 October 1873). 
J. E. B. Dashwood (19 December 1873), T. H. Sanderson (17 January 1874) summarize 
correspondence about Egyptian claims up to 1873. See also ibid. correspondence 
between Foreign Office and India Office, October 1873-February 1874. Werner 
Munzinger was Swiss by birth. His interest in eastern languages took him to Cairo 
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in order to prepare the way for an Egyptian claim to the Danakil 
as well as the Somali coast.1 The liberals had introduced a 
system of foreign policy in which the protection of the indepen- 
dence of the tribes on the African coasts of the Red Sea and Gulf 
of Aden found no place. 


II 


Granville’s attitude in 1870 represented, however, only the 
liberal point of view. With the advent of the conservatives in 
1874 the Palmerstonian theory was revived, and resistance to 
foreign establishments in the Red Sea area was renewed. . There 
was, however, something more than a renewal. The conserva- 
tives, in executing an old policy, adapted it to meet new circum- 
stances. In order to forestall successfully, in the political mise 
en scéne of 1874-80, the revival of Italian activity at Assab or of 
French activity at Obock, they set up the scarecrow of Turkish, 
or in practice, of Egyptian sovereignty. 

The foreign policy of the conservatives was, on the whole, one 
of assertion. Disraeli’s desire to place England in a commanding 
position coloured all their proceedings. He was never reluctant 
to take precautionary measures to meet potential dangers. From 
the beginning of his political career he had fought against timidity 
in using British power and resources.? This outlook showed 
itself in the building up, after 1874, of British influence both at 
Cairo and Constantinople, and, above all; during the Eastern 
crisis of 1875-78. The old formula, ‘ the integrity and indepen- 
dence of the Ottoman Empire’, was then transformed ; in the 
Balkans ‘ integrity ’ meant qualified independence for the subject 
peoples, and in the eastern Mediterranean ° independence ’ meant, 
at least in part, dependence upon Britain. 

Disraeli’s policy of assertion was far from being a policy of 
mere provocation and arrogance. It was based upon an order 
of ideas as complete in one direction as Gladstone’s was in another. 
In contrast to the latter’s policy based upon a theory of British 
responsibilities, Disraeli offered.a policy founded upon a concep- 
tion of British interests. The defence of British power was the 


in 1852. From 1855 he lived almost continuously at Massowa or Keren. His sym- 
pathies were German, and his several ethnological and linguistic studies were written 
in German. Since there was no German colonial cause to serve, he lived by trade, 
and acted at different times as French or British consul. After 1870 his services were 
given to the Khedive. He was killed in 1875 in command of Egyptian troops during 
the Egyptian-Abyssinian War. He was a typical representative of the clever and 
.ambitious European attracted to the Khedive’s service at this time. 

1 F.0. 78, 3187, Lord Vivian (Cairo) to Granville, No. 45, 22 September 1873 and 
ensuing correspondence. Ismail proposed that Britain should cede to him the islands 
she had acquired in 1840 and join him in an attempt to persuade the French to renounce 
Obock on the Danakil coast. 


2 Cf. W. F. Monypenny and G. E. Buckle, Life of Disraeli (1929), i. 1001 ; ii. 1011. 
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starting-point from which the conservative definition of British 
interests was evolved. Disraeli placed the possession of India 
among the chief elements of British power; for it was the 
possession of empire, of establishments ‘ on the other side of the 
globe teeming with wealth and population’, which was the true 
source of Britain’s claim to power not only in Europe but in the 
world.! Disraeli’s conception of the way to maintain British 
power was clear and concrete. ‘A country, and especially a 
maritime country ’, he had said in opposing the incorporation of 
the Ionian Islands in Greece, ‘ must get possession of the strong 
places of the world’ if it wishes to contribute to its power.” 
Disraeli’s policy from the acquisition of the Suez Canal shares in 
November 1875 to the acquisition of Cyprus in June 1878 showed 
this principle in action. The conservatives, then, re-formulated 
the Palmerstonian conception of the importance of the short route 
to India and took practical measures similar in character to those 
taken by Palmerston to put it into effect. 

Their policy, howéver, took account of new factors. The 
conservatives counted, for instance, on Britain’s ability to 
exercise a certain control over Egypt and Turkey. Further, 
they inherited from their predecessors the question of the Egyptian 
claims. The need to preserve a certain continuity inclined them 
to follow Granville’s lead and to accept the claims already made. 
A new policy of expansion initiated by the Khedive Ismail in 
1873 was perhaps the chief new factor. Ismail’s expansionist 
dreams, indeed, were unobtrusively initiating the scramble for 
Africa. He occupied Annesley Bay in 1873, Keren, on the Erit- 
rean plateau behind Massowa, in 1874, and gradually won the 
allegiance of the tribes round Keren and on the Somali coast. He 
then embarked upon a more ambitious policy. He attacked 
Abyssinia (1874-6), and sent expeditions to the Somali coast 
south of Guardafui (1875-6) and into the Galla country well 
behind Zeila. Although this policy added little to Egypt’s terri- 
tory, it served to consolidate her hold on the coast. The two 
expeditions against Abyssinia, despite their European equipment. 
and European and American officers, were defeated by King John. 
Yet they left Egypt in firmer possession of Keren. Again, 
although she achieved nothing south of Guardafui, she gained 
the submission of the Galla tribes about Harar, and was able to 
garrison Harar itself. Thus she strengthened her power on the 
coast by occupying the hinterland from which its ports drew 
their supplies of coffee and other goods for export.? It was 

1Cf. W. F. Monypenny and G. E. Buckle, Life of Disraeli (1929), ii. 201, 531. 

* Hansard, 3rd series, clxix. 96, speech by Disraeli, 5 February 1863. 

* A. E. Robinson, ‘The Egyptian-Abyssinian War of 1874-1876’, Journal of the 
African Society (1926-7), xxvi. 263-80; reports from Aden (forwarded by India 


Office to Foreign Office) and Cairo in F.O. 78, 3187 (September 1873), F.O. 78, 3188 
(October-December 1875), F.O. 78, 3189 (January-June 1876), : 
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impossible to resist claims that were being so largely made good 
without seriously disturbing Anglo-Egyptian relations. 

This new situation the conservatives turned to profit by 
finding in it a new weapon to defeat more dangerous claimants to 
Red Sea territory. In 1875 they offered to recognize the Egyptian 
claims. Lord Derby characteristically moved cautiously.. Lord 
Salisbury, then at the India Office, in March 1875, formulated the 
decision that Derby had reached in the previous October, but 
hesitated to express.._ Then after two years of exasperating 
negotiation a convention was signed with the Khedive on 7 
September 1877.2, By this agreement, Great Britain recognized, 
on certain conditions, the jurisdiction of Egypt as far south as 
Ras Hafun, a point south of Cape Guardafui, near the mouth of 
the Darar river, afterwards part of Italian Somaliland.. 

‘he conservatives’ recognition of Egyptian claims was a new 
method, adapted to new circumstances, to achieve an old object : 
to keep the route to the East clear of influence that might compete 
with that of Britain. It was a means of keeping the French and 
Italians away from the coast... Lord Derby, Lord Tenterden 
(permanent under-secretary for foreign affairs), and the British 
representatives in Constantinople and Cairo all at different times 
expressed this intention, while Salisbury described the convention 
as ‘ our only security ag[ain]st other European Powers obtaining 
a footing opposite Aden’.* Moreover, the convention itself pro- 
vided specifically for this end. Its operation was made condi- 
tional upon Turkey’s giving an undertaking that ‘no portion of 
the Somali coast . . . should be ceded on any pretext whatever 
to any foreign power’. This engagement had to be sought from 
Turkey, since the Khedive was prohibited from concluding poli- 
tical agreements. 

The conservatives’ motives need to be emphasized ; for the 
recognition of Egyptian claims appears to conflict with the 
principle of protecting the tribes against foreign control. This 
appearance was partly due to the fact that the intentions of the 
conservative government were not realized. Conservative calcu- 
lations were based upon the maintenance of British influence at 
Constantinople. The events of 1878 seriously weakened the 
Sultan’s confidence in Britain’s disinterestedness and her authority 

1 F.0. 78, 3187, minute by Derby (October) on General Stanton (Cairo) to Derby, 


No. 78, 15 September 1874; F.O. 78, 3188, India Office to Foreign Office, 23 March 
1875, 

2 F.0. 78, 3188 and 3189 contain the correspondence relating to this negotiation 
from May 1875 to June 1877. F.O. 78, 3189 contains drafts of March, May, and June 
and the final text. An extract is printed in E. Hertslet, Map of Africa (1894), i-260-1. 

° F.0. 78, 3187, Sir H. Elliot (Constantinople) to Granville, No. 404, confidential, 
13 November 1873; Stanton to Derby, No. 78, 15 September 1874, and minutes by 
Tenterden and Derby; F.O. 78, 3190, minute by Salisbury on his draft despatch to 
Sir A. H. Layard (Constantinople), No. 752, 31 May 1879. 
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with him. He was not approached for the undertaking necessary 
to bring the convention into effect until the autumn of 1878, and 
the British approach was then unsuccessful. What the conserva- 
tives wanted was ‘a diplomatic document which we can use in 
our dealings with other Powers’ ;? and this the Sultan refused 
to give. In 1879 Sir Henry Layard, then British ambassador in 
Constantinople, induced him to draft a firman to the Khedive - 
which was to be communicated to Great Britain and to contain 
an additional paragraph with the desired engagement. Layard, 
however, had won only half the battle. No amount of persuasion 
could move the Sultan to issue the document he had drafted.* 

Their motives also need to be stressed because they show the 
first appearance in British diplomacy of a line of action which 
reappeared in a later and more severe struggle. Salisbury 
intended to set up the scarecrow of Egyptian sovereignty. He 
used it against Italy in 1879-80. He used it with more effect in 
1898 against France. It was the Egyptian flag which was hoisted 
by Kitchener’s orders at Fashoda. 

Italy was now prepared to follow up the enterprise of 1870. 
A small group of Italians had acquired local knowledge during the 
high tide of Italian exploration in Abyssinia (1876-81). Italy 
had made contact with both King Menelek of Shoa and King 
John of Abyssinia. The interest of the Italian public, especially 
in Milan, the home of the Society for Geographical and Commercial 
Exploration, had been roused. A pretext for the immediate 
establishment of a coaling station existed; for by 1879 the 
Rubattino Company had a regular service to the East, and a 
coasting service in the Red Sea itself. In the autumn of 1879 
Italy decided to exploit the acquisition of 1870.4 The Rubattino 
Company extended its territory by a new arrangement ° with the 
Sultan of Raheita (a place just beyond the southern end of Assab 
Bay), and its ships, assisted by a frigate and corvette from the 
Italian navy, landed men and materials. Early in 1880 building 
was begun, and native workmen and merchants were induced to 
leave Aden and to settle at Assab Bay.® 

Salisbury’s attitude was uncompromisingly hostile. On the 


1 F.0. 78, 3190, Salisbury to Layard, No. 244, 10 October 1878. 

2 F.0. 78, 3191, Salisbury to Layard, telegram No. 204, 3 August 1879. 

3 Ibid. Sir E. Malet (Cairo) to Salisbury, telegram No. 664, 25 September 1879 ; 
F.0. 78, 3192, Layard to Salisbury, No. 172, confidential, 7 February 1880. 

* Sabelli, op. cit. iii. 307-18 ; Sapeto, op. cit. pp. 45-55, 207-34; Trattati, i. 65; 
Ministero degli Affari Esteri, Docwmenti diplomatici. Assab, 1870-1882 (1882), pp. 
15-20, Cairoli to General Menabrea (London), 25 November 1879, and to Martino 
(Cairo), 6 January, and to Ressman (chargé d’affaires, London), 9 January 1880. Cf. 
Documents diplomatiques frangais, Sér. I, iii. (1931), 4, 6-7. 

5 Trattati, i. 39-41, Convenzione, Raheita, 30 dicembre 1879. 

° F.0. 78, 3192, reports from Aden, 4, 6, 9 January, and Admiralty to Foreign 
Office, 12 April, containing report from Commander Berners to Aden, 7 March 1880. 
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first official news of the revival of activity at Assab he instructed 
Sir Arthur Paget, British ambassador in Rome, to find out what 
Italy intended. Her assurances closed the door to further dis- 
cussion. Soon afterwards a telegram from Aden announced that 
Italy had taken possession of Assab Bay. ‘Ask Sir Arthur 
Paget’, minuted Salisbury, ‘to enquire at once. Assab Bay 
‘belongs to Egypt.’! Italy again gave satisfactory assurances. 
Nevertheless, in February 1880, Salisbury, in a reasoned state- 
ment, informed her anew that the territory belonged to Egypt. 
He was convinced that the Italians were ‘ trying to effect a lodge- 
ment at Assab Bay ’ and that protests in Rome would not have 
much effect.? 

He tried, therefore, to use Egypt directly for the purpose of 
checking Italy, but his attempt to stiffen Egyptian resistance to 
Italian claims bore no immediate fruit. He suggested in vain 
that Egypt should take naval action against the Italians. He was 
thus driven to ‘measures of precaution taken quietly’ on the 
spot.2 The senior naval officer at Aden was told that ‘the 
proceedings of the Italians on the African coast should be most 
closely watched, and all their movements at once reported’, and 
that everything should be done ‘to frustrate . . . the Italians 
obtaining a footing’ on the coast. In April 1880 the British 
consul at Jedda was made also consul at Assab Bay, expressly in 
order to watch Italian proceedings, and, pointedly, his exequatur 
was obtained from the Porte. The Resident at Aden was en- 
couraged to do his best to obstruct the engagement in Aden of 
workmen for Assab.5 Finally, the Sultan of Raheita was bribed 
not to sell any more land to Italy. In March 1880 Captain, later 
Major, Hunter of the Residency staff paid, on Britain’s behalf, a 
small sum to the Sultan, who promised in writing ‘ not to dispose 
of any more mainland or islands to anyone for two months ’.® 

British influence in the Red Sea area was again valued, and 
the prosperity of Aden promoted. On 31 March 1879 a treaty 
was signed between Great Britain and the Myjerteyn Somalis, 
who lived on the coast at Cape Guardafui, and had not yet been 
brought under effective Egyptian control. It was similar to the 
treaties of 1840 and 1856. It was not ratified until it was clear 


1F.0. 78, 3191, Salisbury to Paget, telegram, 4 December; Paget to Salisbury, 
telegram No. 92, 5 December 1879; F.O. 78, 3192, minute by Salisbury on Admiralty 
to Foreign Office, 3 January ; Paget to Salisbury, No. 10, 7 January 1880. 

2 Ibid. Salisbury to Paget, No. 51, 7 February ; note by Salisbury, 9 January 1880. 

3 Ibid. Salisbury to Malet, telegram No. 5, 9 January 1880. 

4 Ibid. note by Salisbury, 9 January, and letter to Admiralty, 12 January 1880 ; 
F.0. 78, 3191, Resident at Aden to Commander Heron, 6 August 1879. 

5 F.O. 78, 3192, Salisbury to Layard, No. 17 consular, and to Malet, No. 4 consular 
2 April 1880; Foreign Office to India Office, 12 February 1880. 


® Ibid. Foreign Office to India Office, 15 March, and report from Aden, 24 March 
1880. 
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that the 1877 convention could not be brought into operation at 
once, and then it was tactfully communicated to the Khedive as 
a provisional arrangement, only valid as long as his authority 
remained unexercised.1 There was also a renewal of British 
interest in Socotra. This island at the eastern entrance to the 
Gulf of Aden had been considered, before the acquisition of Aden, 
as a possible site for a British station. In 1876 Great Britain 
concluded a treaty with its ruler. In return for a yearly stipend, 
he undertook ‘never to cede, to sell, to mortgage or otherwise 
give for occupation, save to the British government, the Island 
of Socotra or any of its dependencies ’.2. Renewed consideration 
for Aden showed itself in the provisions of the 1877 convention 
designed to gain the most favourable conditions for her trade with 
the opposite coast. 

The conservatives had returned in essence to the policy 
pursued before 1868. They took measures to protect the coast, 
recognizing the claims of Egypt only in order to keep away more 
dangerous claimants. They sought to revive and strengthen 
British influence in the Gulf of Aden. 


Iit 


In April 1880 the liberals returned to office and brought back 
to British policy the tendency to discount the importance of the 
route to the East. 

There was no immediate reversal of the British attitude 
towards the establishment of Italy on the Red Sea coast. The 
desire for continuity and consistency hampered the application 
of new principles. In June 1880 and in January 1881, Granville 
repeated to Italy the arguments which Salisbury had used against 
her claims at Assab.* Moreover, he instructed Goschen, who had 
succeeded Layard at Constantinople, to continue to press the 
Porte for the engagement necessary to bring the 1877 conven- 
tion into effect. Finally he appointed Captain Hunter, with an 
exequatur from the Porte, consul for the Somali coast.5 Never- 
theless, an early result of the liberals’ return, was that Britain 
cast aside the policy of opposition to Italy at Assab. 

1 F.0. 78, 3190, Admiralty to Foreign Office, 16 May ; Salisbury to Vivian, No. 12, 
slave trade, 30 May 1879; F.O. 78, 3192, India Office to Foreign Office, 3 April 1880. 


2 British and Foreign State Papers, |xvii. 496 ; F.O. 78, 3189, India Office to Foreign 
Office, 1 March, 8 April 1876. 

3 F.0. 78, 3193, Granville to Paget, No. 276, 8 June ; minutes on Malet to Granville, 
No. 356,.8 December 1880; F.O. 78, 3364, Granville to Ressman (Italian chargé 
@ affaires, London), 26 January 1881. 

4 F.0. 78, 3193, Granville to G. J. Goschen (Constantinople), No. 91, 17 June ; 
No. 272, 22 July 1880. 

5 [bid., correspondence between India Office and Foreign Office, October-November 
1880; F.O. 78, 3364, Foreign Office to India Office, 18 March; Granville to Malet, 
No. 68, 18 March ; to Goschen, No. 221, 24 March 1881. 


s 
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The first step towards this development was realization that 
diplomatic pressure alone was ineffective. The second was the 
rejection of an opportunity to use measures of force. The last 
was an offer to assist Italy to gain Egyptian and Turkish recogni- 
tion of her claims to Assab Bay. 

Diplomatic pressure was ineffective because Italy disclaimed 
responsibility for Assab Bay. She could do so because from the 
first the support of the government had been secret. The name 
and the public funds of Italy had not been used either in the 
transactions of 1869-70 or in those of 1879. Cairoli turned this 
opportunity to the best advantage. Britain was told that 
Rubattino’s establishment was not a state concern; that Italy 
had no intention of claiming sovereignty ; that the station would 
never be used for political purposes. Italy’s disclaimers were 
patently a diplomatic device. Already in her communications 
with Egypt she had claimed sovereignty and she exercised 
sovereign rights, even while renewing her disclaimers, when she 
appointed a governor to the station in January 1881.2 They 
served their purpose; for the argument between Britain and 
Italy became quite unreal. The point at issue was described by 
both powers as one of academic importance only ;* and, while 
the argument went on, the station developed. 

Again Granville dropped the most promising ways of opposing 
Italy. He did not renew Salisbury’s arrangement with the 
Sultan of Raheita. He ceased to press Egypt to assert her rights. 
Dilatory diplomacy also impaired the effectiveness of British 
opposition. Thus the convention of 1877 remained a dead letter, 
primarily because overtures to the Sultan had come too long after 
the decision to recognize Egyptian authority on the Somali coast. 
Again Granville delayed for more than six months his answer to 
a fresh Italian denial of Egyptian sovereignty. Italy misinter- 
preted this as a sign that British opposition was weakening. 
Granville’s answer, given at last in January 1881, thus lost much 
of its force.‘ : 


1F.0. 78, 3191, Paget to Salisbury, No. 443, 20 November; No. 460, 6 December 
1879; F.O. 78, 3192, Paget to Salisbury, No. 10, 7 January; No. 12, 8 January; 
No. 13, 9 January; No. 16, 10 January ; No. 20, 13 January 1881. 

2 Ministero degli Affari Esteri, Documenti diplomatici. Assab, 1870-1882 (1882), 
pp. 29-41, correspondence between Cairoli and Martino, May 1880; F.O. 78, 3364, 
reports from Aden, 27 January to February 1881. 

3 F.0. 78, 3193, India Office to Foreign Office, 27 October 1880. 

‘The Italian ambassador communicated a memorandum on 13 May to Granville 
denying Egyptian rights at Assab (F.O. 78, 3193; Accounts and Papers (1882), vol. 
lxxxii, ‘ Correspondence respecting Assab Bay ’, pp. 645-8). The despatch to Paget 
of 8 June 1880, although it re-stated the British case, was not intended as a formal 
reply to this memorandum. «Discussion between the Foreign Office and India Office 
about the form which the reply should take continued until the autumn (F.O. 78, 
3193). A reply was then drafted (ibid. November), but held back until 26 January 
1881 (F.0O. 78, 3364). See also L. Chiala, La Spedizione di Massaua. Narrazione 
documentata (1888), p. 24, Cairoli to Menabrea, 12 August 1880. 
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Finally, Britain’s case was weak. It was based first upon her 
recognition of the firman of 1873, which renewed the grant of 
Suakin, Massowa and its dependencies made to the Khedive in 
1866 ; and secondly, upon the convention which she still hoped 
to bring into operation. A case based upon these documents 
was marred by their ambiguity. The convention of 1877 failed 
to define the northern limit of the area to which it applied.1_ The 
area was described as the ‘Somali coast ’, but clearly this term 
could not have been used in its strict meaning. For the limit of 
the most westerly of the Somali tribes was just beyond Zeila, and 
its territory did not extend to Tajura, yet an article of the con- 
vention, about customs dues, applied to both these ports. The 
question then arose, if the convention applied to Tajura, to how 
much more of the Danakil coast, where Assab Bay was situated, 
could it be understood to apply; but the matter was never 
settled. Moreover, the firmans of 1866 and 1873 did not define 
the southern limit of the transferred territory. Thus it was 
doubtful whether the Sultan had given the Khedive authority 
from Suez to Guardafui, as the latter claimed ; or as far-as Beilul 
(a point north of Assab) as Italy claimed. 

By 1881 the evidence of the ineffectiveness of British opposi- 
tion was irrefutable. By fresh agreements with the Sultan of 
Raheita the limits of the Italian station had been extended, so 
that it now had a coast fifty miles in length, an average inland 
extent of five miles, and included several islands.2 An export 
trade in gum and coffee was slowly developing and hopes of 
capturing the Abyssinian trade from Massowa were still high. 
The Sultan of Raheita enjoyed the protection of Italy, who had 
promised to assist him against all his enemies.® 

In August 1881, Great Britain had the opportunity to use force 
against Italy. The Khedive was then preparing to send a warship 
with troops to Raheita. Salisbury’s suggestion of December 1879 
that he should take naval action to assert his rights on the 
Danakil coast had borne untimely fruit. Italy warned Egypt 
that she would protect the Sultan of Raheita with armed assist- 
ance. Tewfik then appealed to Britain, asking her to give naval 


1 Italy was armed with this argument in case Britain brought forward the conven- 
tion of 1877. Her consul-general in Egypt, after some difficulty, obtained a copy of 
the convention. When he sent it home he pointed out that it applied only to the 
Somali coast, and did not cover Assab (Ministero degli Affari Esteri, Docwmenti diplo- 
matici. Assab, 1870-1882 (1882), pp. 44-5, Martino to Cairoli, 9 June 1880). 

* Trattati, i. 42-6, Convenzione, 15 marzo 1880; Convenzione, Assab, 15 maggio 
1880; Dichiarazione, Assab, 15 maggio 1880. 

° F.0. 78, 3364, memorandum by Captain Ardagh in War Office to Foreign Office, 
7 February ; Granville to Paget, No. 100, 9 March: F.O. 78, 3366, reports from Aden, 
10 September, 13 November 1881. Text of ‘Convenzione di protezione, amicizia e 
buon vicinato, 20 settembre 1880 ’, in J'rattati, i. 49-51. 
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assistance if Italy made good her threats.1_ Intimidation of Italy 
was not at that point impossible; British naval forces in the 
Red Sea outnumbered hers, and her government could not afford 
serious difficulties with Britain so soon after the rebuff about 
Tunis, which had just caused the fall of the Cairoli ministry. 
Great Britain, however, rejected the appeal of Egypt. Gladstone, 
indeed, would have gone further, and proposed arbitration as a 
means of settling the conflict of claims to the coast of Raheita, 
had Egypt not given up her. project as soon as Britain refused to 
support it.® 

Britain had shown that she was not prepared to support her 
conviction that the coast belonged to Egypt by armed action. 
Thereafter, it was impossible to resume the argument with Italy. 
Yet she hoped to gain something from Italy’s eagerness for a 
proof of British goodwill. She hoped to persuade Italy to accept 
Assab Bay as a cession from Turkey. She would thus be ab- 
solved from further opposition without having to go back upon 
the assertion that Assab Bay belonged to Egypt. Britain pro- 
posed, therefore, to assist the negotiation of an Italo-Turkish 
Convention. The Porte was to recognize the Italian possession 
of Assab, and renounce its own claims there, while Italy undertook 
that the station would not be fortified. A further provision was 
subsequently inserted whereby Italy. recognized the sovereignty 
of Egypt under the Porte to the north and south of the existing 
limits, which she defined, of her colony, ‘ providing only that the 
status quo was preserved at Raheita’. Granville, in November 
1881, presented a draft convention on behalf of Italy to the Sultan 
and the Khedive.’ It was understood that the fate of the nego- 
tiation depended almost entirely upon the Khedive, although it 

1F.0. 78, 3365, Cookson (chargé d’affaires, Cairo) to Granville, No. 222, 24 August, 
and telegram No. 46, 24 August ; No. 47, 25 August ; No. 48, 30 August ; Macdonell 
(chargé d'affaires, Rome) to Granville, No. 341, 27 August 1881. See also Ministero 
degli Affari Esteri, Documenti diplomatici. Incidenti di Beilul e di Raheita (1881), 
p- 120, Mancini to Machiavelli (Cairo), 1 September 1881. 

2 F.0. 78, 3365, Granville to Cookson, No. 158, 1 September 1881. Correspondence 
between Granville, Hartington (secretary of state for India), and Gladstone shows 
that Gladstone was responsible for the decision not to support Egypt. Granville 
was ready to be guided by the prime minister, while Hartington yielded to an opinion 
contrary to his own, see ibid. India Office to Foreign Office, 29 August ; Lord E. 
Fitzmaurice, Life of Granville (1905), ii. 235, Granville to Hartington, 31 August ; 
Public Record Office, Granville Papers, G.D. 29, 124, Gladstone to Granville, private, 
30 August; Granville to Gladstone, private, 31 August 1881. 

3 Ibid. Gladstone to Granville, private, 30 August 1881. 

4 F.0. 78, 3365, Macdonell to Granville, telegram No. 69, 9 September 1881: ‘ It 
is evident that the Italian Government are now disposed to accept any conditions— 
short of abandoning the settlement—which Your Lordship may deem necessary to 
lay down, provided they can meet the Chamber with the assurance that an under- 
standing exists with Her Majesty’s Government, even if disadvantageous to them ’ ; 
ibid. Granville to Hartington, telegram, 10 September 1881. 


5 The negotiations are fully covered by Accounts and Papers (1882), vol. 1xxxii. 
“ Correspondence respecting Assab Bay’, pp. 627 ff. 
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was considered correct for the convention to be signed with the 
sovereign power.! Neither Turkey nor Egypt would, however, 
accept the draft convention. An informal exchange of notes, 
therefore, took place between Britain and Italy during the last 
week of February 1882. Both powers agreed to accept the draft 
convention as the basis for the regulation of their relations in all 
matters regarding Assab. Britain’s note contained a specific 
statement that she considered the prompt conclusion of the 
convention desirable.? Italy had thus obtained the proof of 
British goodwill which she desired.* Britain had gained little. 
She had not obtained the justification for her abandonment of 
opposition to Italy which an Italo-Turkish convention would 
have given her. The draft convention failed to stop the expan- 
sion or the eventual fortification of the Italian station. From 
one point of view the effects of the negotiation were positively 
disadvantageous to Britain. Her pressure upon Egypt to recog- 
nize Italy’s claim to Assab contributed something to that loss of 
confidence in Britain that was so marked a feature of the situation 
in Egypt in the few months after the presentation of the joint 
note (January 1882). 

Significantly, the Anglo-Italian agreement coincided with 
negotiations leading to the Triple Alliance. Primarily the nego- 
tiations with Britain were designed by Italy to conciliate the one 
power who had shown any interest in opposing her claim to 
Assab. Yet they bore a certain relation to the negotiations with 
the central powers. Both were steps in the fulfilment of a two- 
fold programme of friendship with Britain and alliance with the 
central powers adopted after the rebuff over Tunis. The British 
reports from Rome, Vienna, and Berlin between August 1881 
and February 1882, while they contained no specific information 
about negotiations for an alliance, yet made plain the improve- 
ment of Italy’s relations with the central powers, showed that 
this had been achieved mainly by the removal of difficulties with 
Austria-Hungary, and indicated clearly that co-operation between 
the three powers over Mediterranean questions would result.‘ 

1 F.0. 78, 3366, Tenterden to Foreign Office, telegram, 15 September, and minute 
by Tenterden on Macdonell to Granville, No. 364, 23 September ; Granville to Paget, 
telegram No. 361, 12 November 1881. 

? For texts of notes exchanged, see Accounts and Papers (1882), vol. Ixxxii, ‘ Corre- 
spondence respecting Assab Bay ’, pp. 786-7, 791. See F.O. 78, 3496, for originals. 

* The government now felt strong enough to come into the open. In March 1882 
it bought Assab from the Rubattino Company and in July obtained parliamentary 
approval for its action (T'rattati, i. 53-7, Convenzione firmata dai Ministri degli affari 
esteri, del tesoro, dell’ agricoltura e commercio e dalla Societa R. Rubattino e C.... 
10 marzo 1882. Cf. British and Foreign State Papers, \xxiii. 1337-49). 

‘ F.0. 64, 982, Walsham (chargé d’affaires, Berlin) to Granville, No. 336, con- 
fidential, 30 July; F.O. 45, 430, Macdonell to Granville, No. 320, confidential, 


3 August; F.O. 45, 431, Paget to Granville, No. 391, confidential, 19 October ; 
No. 400, most confidential, 25 October; No. 402, 1 November; Nos. 404 and 405, 
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Granville probably did not fully understand the implications of 
these reports. It is more in keeping with his outlook that he 
should have been impressed by the removal of difficulties between 
Italy and Austria-Hungary, and that he should have regarded it 
primarily as a contribution to European peace. The removal of 
the one serious difficulty between Britain and Italy was probably, 
in his mind, a step in the same direction. 

The negotiations with Italy brought to a head a division of 
opinion between the liberal ministers on the one hand and the 
permanent staff of the Foreign Office-on the other. This conflict 
brings out sharply the connexion between the change in Britain’s 
attitude towards the presence of Italy on the Red Sea coast and 
the’ liberals’ depreciation of the importance of the short route to 
India. Of the permanent staff of the Foreign Office, Tenterden in 
particular disagreed with the decision to acquiesce in Italy’s 
presence. His reason .was that it would impair the security of 
the route to India. His language in an unofficial conversation 
with the secretary-general of the Italian Foreign Office in February 
1880 was typical. ‘ England ’, he said, ‘ could never politically 
admit that any part of the coast of the Red Sea could be trans- 
ferred to another Power by any means. We could never tolerate 
it, never. . . . It would be no trifling question, if the claim of 
Italy to post herself in a position opposite Aden, right in our 
thoroughfare to India, were persisted in.’1 Tenterden recom- 
mended measures against Italy, immediate and: more drastic 
than even Salisbury was prepared to take: the despatch of 
British naval forces to give material support to the landing of 
Egyptian troops at Assab and concert with Turkey and France 
against Italy.2 He put his views repeatedly before Granville.’ 
In the summer of 1881, when Britain was moving towards the 
change of attitude that came in September, he wrote: ‘It is 
political blindness to be cajoled into allowing the Italians to 
establish their sovereignty over Assab. . . . Assab is planted as a 
colony directly menacing to the English command of the Red 
Sea. . .. In case of war we shall be compelled to secure the alliance 
of Italy or at once capture the place with torpedoes ; as a neutral 
station it would be fatal to our control of the Red Sea.’4 When 


confidential, 6 November; F.O. 45, 432, Paget to Granville, No. 443, 8 December ; 
No. 466, secret and confidential, 22 December 1881; F.O. 45, 452, Paget to Granville, 
No. 16, confidential, 17 January ; No. 38, secret, 9 February 1882; F.O. 7, 1017, 
Fraser (chargé d'affaires, Vienna) to Granville, No. 389, 1 September; F.O. 7, 1018, 
Fraser to Granville, No. 424, 21 October ; No. 429, 24 October ; No. 446, 31 October ; 
No. 464, 11 November 1881; F.O. 7, 1032, Elliot to Granville, No. 25, confidential, 
19 January 1882. 

1 F.0. 78, 3192, memorandum by Tenterden, Rome, 9 February 1880. 

® Ibid. note by Tenterden, 8 January 1880. 

* F.O. 78, 3193, minutes by Tenterden, 13, 21 May, 6, 11 June, 8 December 1880. 

* F.0. 45, 429, minute by Tenterden, 22 June 1881. 
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the Italo-Turkish convention was proposed Tenterden fought 
vigorously for his point of view. Out of London at the time, he 
wrote and telegraphed to the Foreign Office. His communica- 
tions were sent on to Granville. The latter took note of their 
contents on minor points, but specifically rejected arguments 
about the ‘ great importance’ of protecting the route to India. 


IV 


Between 1882 and 1885 the tendency that Tenterden opposed 
disappeared. The importance of the route to India was re- 
established. The liberals modified their attitude in the face of 
the international competition for overseas territory and the con- 
tinental system of alliances in which Britain had no part. 

Both from the territorial and diplomatic standpoints, this 
international situation affected the Red Sea area primarily 
through Britain and France. The years 1882-5 saw the British 
occupation of Egypt and the Red Sea ports as far south as Suakin, 
and the establishment of the British Somaliland Protectorate. 
They saw French expansion in Indo-China and Madagascar, and 
the development of her long-neglected possession of Obock. For 
both powers the importance of the Red Sea route had immensely 
increased. These years saw, too, the break-down of Anglo- 
French friendship, and the improvement of Franco-German 
relations. The liberals prepared to take measures to safeguard 
the route against the unfriendly influence of France. 

The connexion between the occupation of Egypt and renewed 
regard for the safety of the route through the Red Sea was close ; 
for the immediate threat to its safety arose from the disorder 
which caused the British occupation. After June 1882 there 
was a real danger that communication through the Suez Canal 
might be interrupted. There was the possibility of the rebels 
gaining control of the stations along the canal or cutting their 
supplies of fresh water and thereby dislocating the arrangements 
for passing ships through ; and there was the more remote possi- 
bility of an attempt to put the canal temporarily out of action by 
blowing up its banks. In parliament the government was pressed 
to state what it was doing to protect the canal, and Chambers of 
Commerce demanded action. Gladstone now denied that he had 
depreciated the importance of the canal, but did not answer 
when challenged with extracts from what he had said and written 
in 1877. Thus he gave the impression that he had changed his 
opinion and now regarded ‘the importance of the Suez Canal 


1 F.0. 78, 3366, Tenterden to T. H. Sanderson (private secretary to Granville), 
telegram, 15 September, private letter, 18 September; to Sir Julian Pauncefote 
(assistant under-secretary for foreign affairs), 18 September 1881. 
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established ’.1. Action bore out this view: in July 1882 British 
troops had occupied Suez, Ismailia, and Port Said; and during 
1883 Granville helped to obtain for the British directors a greater 
share in the government of the Suez Canal Company. The 
security of the route was also threatened by the possibility of 
Osman Digna’s gaining control of the eastern Sudan and Suakin. 
Though Great Britain recommended the relinquishment of the 
rest of the Sudan to the Mahdi and his followers, she fought 
pertinaciously to maintain a hold, on behalf of the Khedive, on 
Suakin and its neighbourhood. 

The Suez Cana] route assumed a new importance in the eyes 
of France during Ferry’s second administration (1883-5). Ferry 
planted French power in Madagascar ; he strengthened French 
control over Annam and he acquired Tonkin for France. The 
consequent military and naval operations of 1883 to 1885 gave 
the route a special significance for France. Her new acquisitions 
gave it permanent significance as an essential link in her overseas 
communications. The end of the Anglo-French condominium in 
Egypt weakened the influence of France over the route just when 
it was beginning to be of vital importance to her. She therefore 
sought a new centre from which to develop her influence. In 
October 1883 she began the task of establishing a coaling station 
at Obock, and the development of the future French Somaliland 


began.2 Indeed, the British refusal to allow French transports 


1 Hansard, 3rd series, cclxx. 1137, 1145, 14 June; cclxxi. 43-7, 22 June 1882. 

2 There is an extensive literature of exploration covering French activity in the 
Red Sea area, 1839-44. For the period of the Empire, 8. Russel in Une mission en 
Abyssinie, 1859-60 (1884), describes the expedition which he led, otherwise published 
material is scanty. A brief retrospective account of why and how Obock was obtained 
is given in Chambre des députés, Rapport . . . sur le projet de loi portant overture d’un 
crédit de 624-720 francs pour Vorganisation de la Colonie d’Obock et du Protectorat de la 
France sur Tadjourah (1885), pp. 18-19, 45. I have found no published material on 
Obock between 1862 and 1881. At the end of this period there began an attempt at 
commercial exploitation. Pierre Arnoux founded the Franco-Ethiopian Company in. 
1880 and attempted to develop a factory at Obock. He was on the coast from 1881 
until he was murdered early in 1882. In 1880 a M. Joubert was reported to be living 
at Obock as the agent of a second company, Maison Goldmeyer (see F.O. 78, 3193, 
India Office to Foreign Office, 1, 19 October, 16 December 1880; F.O. 78, 3365, Malet 
to Granville, 10 June, India Office to Foreign Office, 8 July 1881; F.O. 78, 3497, 
India Office to Foreign Office, 6 April 1882). In January 1882 La Société francaise 
d’Obock, founded by Albert Godin in Paris, sent out Paul Soleillet to start trading 
stations at Obock and in the neighbourhood. Soleillet was as unsuccessful as Arnoux, 
and left the coast at the end of the year (see P. Soleillet, Récit d’une Exploration Com- 
merciale en Ethiopie (1886); F.O. 78, 3496, Malet to Granville, No. 58, 8 February ; 
Menabrea to Granville, 15 March 1882 ; F.O. 78, 3497, Malet to Granville, Nos. 876, 877, 
7 December 1882). The French government expressly refused responsibility for these 
enterprises (see notice in the Journal Officiel for 25 December 1880 and Barthélemy 
Saint-Hilaire to M. de Noailles (French ambassador in Rome), 7 July 1881, Documents 
diplomatiques frangais, Sér. I, iv. (1932), 51-2). Nevertheless it watched the coast 
carefully, and periodic visits were paid to Obock and other points by French naval 
units (F.O. 78, 3190, India Office to Foreign Office, 17 May 1879; F.O. 78, 3192, 
India Office to Foreign Office, 13 April 1880). Britain’s information, indeed, led 
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for China to coal at Aden gave a certain urgency: to the use of 
Obock. France prepared to exploit a stretch of coast seventy 
miles in length, running from just south of Raheita to just east of 
Tajura. 

By this date Anglo-French relations were already seriously 
strained. Co-operation in Egypt no longer served to bind the 
two powers together. The effort to preserve co-operation had 
been maintained, but the principle of co-operation lacked the 
positive force it had had in the time of Salisbury and Waddington, 
when on both sides it had been an essential element in a planned 
policy. As one French administration succeeded another, differ- 
ences in the ultimate aims of Britain and France, and a growing 
tendency of France to independent action, made themselves felt. 
When France refused to join in the bombardment of Alexandria, 
and the despatch of troops to the interior, co-operation gave 
place to mistrusting watchfulness. Indeed, after the abolition of 
the control, France was ready to take whatever measures she 
considered necessary for the protection of her influence in Egypt, 
regardless of their effect upon British efforts to restore order and 
prosperity. 

With the return of Ferry to office, in the spring of 1883, new 
difficulties arose between Britain and France. Ferry turned the 
attention of France away from the Vosges. Fear of Germany 
being less, the friendship of England lost value. His vigorous 
overseas policy not only entailed conflict between British and 
French interests, but created an atmosphere of suspicion and 
irritation. In Madagascar, on the west coast of Africa and in 
Indo-China, France asserted claims whose dormant character 
Britain had learnt to take for granted, or promoted the interests 
of her nationals in a way that created nervousness about British 
trade. In regard to Egypt, Ferry scarcely concealed his intention 
of working against Britain by every means in his power. In 
June 1884 he achieved an important success at the price of acri- 
‘monious negotiations with Britain. He extracted from her 
assurances that her occupation of Egypt would end in 1888, and 
that guarantees for the future financial well-being of Egypt 
would be provided by the international Commission of the Public 
Debt.1. He had renewed the hold of France upon the European 
her to expect the development of Obock as soon as Anglo-French relations deteriorated 
in Egypt (see particularly F.0. 78, 3497, Lord Lyons (Paris) to Granville, No. 294, 
very confidential, 7 April 1882). The pretext for action was supplied by the visit of 
Egyptian troops to Obock in June 1883 (Documents diplomatiques francais, Sér. I, 
v. (1933), 61; F.O. 78, 3725, Sir E. Baring (Cairo) to Granville, No. 468, confidential, 


21 October 1883 ; Baring to Granville, telegram No. 3, 1 January ; Lyons to Granville, 
No. 16, 6 January 1884). 

1 For texts of notes exchanged between France and Britain, 15 and 16 June 1884, 
see Accounts and Papers (1884), vol. Ixxxix, ‘ Further Correspondence respecting the 
Finances of Egypt’, pp. 117-21. 
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bondholders when they were beginning to look favourably upon 
the British occupation as offering the best security for their 
interests. Then at the London Conference, which followed, the 
conflict between British and French policy in Egypt was clearly 
revealed. The development of the Congo question marked the 
complete break-down of Anglo-French friendship. The prelim- 
inaries of the Berlin Conference brought Anglo-French relations 
to their most difficult period ; for they made plain the alignment 
of France with Germany in a combination exclusive of Britain. 
The rapprochement between Germany and France, coinciding as 
it did with Anglo-German disputes over colonies, made the 
differences between Britain and France a much more serious 
matter. The support of Germany, upon whose disinterestedness 
and impartiality in extra-European questions Granville had 
relied during 1880-2, was now deliberately given to France. The 
Franco-German understanding, though never complete, yet 
threatened to increase the power of France to damage British 
interests. The Austro-German alliance, the Dreikaiserbund, and 
the Triple Alliance had already given Germany first call upon 
the support of Austria-Hungary, Russia, and Italy. This new 
friendship, therefore, seemed to threaten the isolation of Britain 
in Egyptian and colonial questions. 

The readiness of the liberal government to take measures to 
check the development of French influence in the Red Sea area 
was a result of the general deterioration of Anglo-French relations. 
It was also the outcome of disputes which developed there between 
the two powers. The year 1884 saw Britain established on the 
Somali coast as the neighbour of France. The Mahdi’s revolt 
produced on the Danakil and Somali coasts the same problem as 
in the Sudan: that of deciding how to strengthen Egypt by 
depriving her of out-lying responsibilities, and how to provide 
for the maintenance of order in the evacuated territories. The 
solution adopted, reluctantly and only after the failure of efforts 
to induce Egypt to conduct the evacuation herself, Turkey to 
resume control of Zeila and Tajura, and the Somali tribes to 
maintain their independence in peace and good order at Berbera 
and other Somali ports, was British control.1_ Thus by the end 
of 1884, two British vice-consuls, one at Zeila and one at Berbera, 
and a subordinate agent for Bulhar (under the direction of Major 
Hunter, consul for the Somali coast, and under the authority of 
the Foreign Office) administered the customs, kept the peace, 


1F.0. 78, 3725, Baring to Granville, No. 435, 17 April; Granville to Egerton 
(chargé d'affaires, Cairo), telegram No. 205, 2 May 1884; F.O. 78, 3726, Egerton to 
Granville, No. 593, 2 June; Granville to Lord Dufferin (Constantinople), No. 178, 
29 May, No. 218, 17 July, No. 2394, 1 August 1884. Cf. Accounts and Papers 
1834-5), vol. Ixxxix, ‘Correspondence respecting Ports in the Red Sea’, pp. 723-40. 
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and controlled public buildings at these ports. Then, owing to 
the threats of disorder, Zeila was occupied by British troops in 
August 1884 and Berbera after March 1885. This British control, 
though it became permanent, was intented to be temporary ; to 
last only until Turkey was ready to take over Zeila and the 
Somali tribes to hold Berbera and Bulhar in peace.’ Finally, 
Britain’s influence with the different Somali tribes was regulated 
by treaties binding them never ‘to cede, sell, or mortgage or 
otherwise give for occupation ’, save to the British government, 
any portion of the territory inhabited by them; not to molest 
British subjects or trade ; and to respect. British agents residing 
in their territory. The limit of the influence thus guaranteed 
to us, was the western limit of the territory of the Esa Somali, 
or Ghubbet Kharab, the big bay at the head of the Gulf of 
Tajura.? 

The French had been approaching the same point from the 
opposite direction. By August 1884, France had garrisoned, 
supplied, and organized the seventy miles of coast which she 
claimed. Before the end of October the French station had been 
extended so that it comprised the whole of the north shore of 
the Gulf of Tajura as far as Ghubbet Kharab; the French flag 
had been raised at Tajura, whence the Egyptian soldiers had been 
driven out by the Danakils, at Sagullo after the departure of the 
Egyptian garrison, and at Ghubbet Kharab ; a few armed natives 
under a French officer had been stationed at each point.’ 

The first disputes between French and British followed soon 
afterwards. Britain yielded with a bad grace when France pro- 
tested against her continuing to levy customs at Aden on behalf 
of Egypt for Tajura after the French occupation ; and asserted 
that Tajura still belonged to Egypt. Then she took the un- 
friendly step of occupying the two islands of Mussa and Ivat 
acquired in 1840. This was virtually a hint to France not to 

1 F.0. 78, 3726, Egerton to Granville, No. 825, 24 August ; F.O. 78, 3727, Baring 
to Granville, No. 982, 10 October; F.O. 78, 3728, correspondence between India 
Office and Foreign Office and Baring and Granville, November-December 1884 ; 
F.0. 78, 3857, India Office to Foreign Office, 28 January ; Baring to Granville, No. 43, 
13 January ; F.O. 78, 3859, India Office to Foreign Office, 18 March 1885. 

2 Treaties with the Habr Awal (Berbera), 14 July 1884, the Habr Toljaali, 26 
December 1884, the Habr Gerhaji, 13 January 1885 (both tribes to the east of Berbera), 
the Gadabursi, 11 December 1884, and Esa Somali, 31 December 1884 (both tribes to 
the west of Berbera). For printed texts see C. U. Aitchison, op. cit. (1892-3 ed.), xi. 
200-6, 210-12. Copies of the original texts are in F.O. 78, 3726, Hunter to India 
Office, 15 July 1884, and F.O. 78, 3857, India Office to Foreign Office, secret, 31 


January 1885. The substance of both documents is given in Accounts and Papers 
(1884-5), vol. Ixxxix, ‘ Correspondence respecting Ports in the Red Sea’, pp. 740-2, 
802-6. 

3 F.0. 78, 3725, reports from Lyons to Granville, May-July 1884. Cf. Accounts 
and Papers (1884-5), vol. lxxxix, ‘ Correspondence respecting Ports in the Red Sea’, 


pp. 729, 770, 774, 776. See also Documents diplomatiques francais, Sér. I, v. (1933), 
p. 507. 
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attempt to acquire further territory in the Gulf of Tajura whose 
entrance the islands commanded.! 

In the spring of 1885 Anglo-French difficulties came to a head 
because France asserted a claim to the southern shore of the 
Gulf of Tajura where Britain already claimed predominance. In 
February France notified Britain that her protectorate extended 
from the Obock cession, over Tajura, Ghubbet Kharab up to 
Ambado near Jibuti. Britain replied with a notification of her 
protectorate from Ras Galwein westwards along the Somali coast 
past Berbera, Bulhar, and Zeila, and along the southern shore of 
the Gulf of Tajura to. Ghubbet Kharab (April 1885). France 
answered by extending her claim to Jibuti (August 1885).2 By 
the autumn of 1885 Britain was preparing to resist by force a 
French landing at Zeila.* Open conflict was, however, avoided, 
as both powers agreed not to pursue their claims, and to negotiate 
a settlement. In 1888 an Anglo-French agreement delimited the 
respective boundaries of French and British Somaliland.t The 
existence of French claims was, indeed, less dangerous than the 
atmosphere in which they were pursued. Thus, while the French 
press adopted a hostile tone about British action at Zeila and 
Berbera, the French consul, Henry, used every means to stir up 
the Somali tribes against Britain, and was on the worst terms 
with Major Hunter.® 

The deterioration of Anglo-French relations is a prominent 
feature of the diplomatic history of the fifteen years after 1883. 
Less prominent, though equally significant, was a new readiness 
on the part of Great Britain to value friendship with Italy. The 
deterioration of Anglo-French relations was, in fact, matched by 
an Anglo-Italian rapprochement. After 1881 Italy’s diplomacy 
acquired greater stability. The impression of an unreliable and 
restlessly ambitious power disappeared, and with it the tendency, 
common hitherto to both liberals and conservatives, to underrate 
Italian diplomacy. Moreover, as French consideration for British 

1F,0. 78, 3728, correspondence between Baring and Granville and India Office 
and Foreign Office, December 1884; F.O. 78, 3858, correspondence between M. 


Waddington (French ambassador in London) and Granville, and minutes February 
1885. 

2 Ibid. Waddington to Granville, 11 February ; memorandum by Hertslet, 26 
February; F.O. 78, 3859, Granville to Lyons, No. 398, 23 April; F.O. 78, 3860, 
Egerton to Salisbury, No. 638, 1 September; No. 660, 8 September 1885, with 
enclosures and minutes. 

* bid. reports by Egerton for Salisbury, September, with enclosures and minutes ; 
F.O. 78, 3861, correspondence between Salisbury and Walsham (chargé d'affaires, 
Paris), Salisbury and Lyons, India Office and Foreign Office in October. Egerton to 
Salisbury, No. 782, 5 November 1885, gives agreement reached between French and 
British authorities on the spot. 

4 E. Hertslet, Map of Africa (1894), ii. 970-3. 

5 F.0. 78, 3861, Egerton to Salisbury, No. 725, 11 October 1885, forwards reports 
from Zeila which give a vivid picture of difficulties between British and French authori- 
ties on the spot. 
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interests in the Mediterranean declined, the value of Italy’s 
friendship rose. The approach of the French occupation of Tunis 
first caused Britain to esteem the co-operation of Italy more 
highly. The Itakan policy of harassing France at every turn 
there, by competition for concessions and for influence with the 
Bey, was eminently useful to the liberals, who did not share 
Salisbury’s willingness to help the French into Tunis. For the 
time being Britain parted company with Italy when France signed 
the Treaty of Bardo, for she was not prepared to go with Italy so 
far as to endanger her relations with France. The two powers 
began to draw together again in 1882. By 1883 the similarity of 
British and Italian interests was clear. This point is significant, 
since it explains the relations between Britain and Italy in Egypt 
during the last years of the liberal administration. It points, 
too, to the enduring reality underlying the policy which Salisbury 
embodied in the Mediterranean Agreements of 1887. The simi- 
larity of British and Italian interests became clear when it was 
known that Italy had abandoned political ambitions whether 
directed against Austria or France. This, the British government 
believed, was one of the implications of the Triple Alliance of 
which, in April 1883, it had a fair knowledge.1 The position of 
Britain and Italy in the Mediterranean appeared similar; both 
desired only to defend their interests, and neither could afford to 
see any change in the existing balance of power. 

As Anglo-French relations deteriorated a firm tendency to 
association with Italy developed. Already, in July 1882, Italian 
participation was the only means left to Granville of giving the 
European colouring, which he sought, to. whatever measures 
Britain alone or Britain with France might consider it necessary 
to take in Egypt. Thus the change in Britain’s attitude towards 
Italy was signalized by her invitation to participate in the re- 
storation of order in Egypt.? During 1883 and 1884, Anglo- 
Italian relations were drawn still closer, and the occasions for 
demonstrations of Italian friendship were all Egyptian.? .On the 
change of government in June 1885, Granville, in taking leave of 
the British ambassador in Rome, commented upon the establish- 
ment of more friendly relations with Italy as the most outstanding 
achievement of his embassy. Lord Salisbury, he believed, would 
wish to continue that policy.4 Granville had, indeed, prepared 
the way by drawing near to Italy, for the policy which Salisbury 
brought to a successful issue in 1887. 

1 F.0. 45, 477, Paget to Granville, Nos. 116, 119, 13 April 1883. 

? F.O. 45, 451, Granville to Paget, No. 250, 26 July ; No. 316, 27 September 1882. 
See also Earl of Cromer, Modern Egypt (1908), i. 308. 

3 Accounts and Papers (1883), Ixxxiii. 201, 250; ibid. (1884), lxxxviii. 47, 315-16, 
495 ; Ixxxix. 107, 498-9 ; ibid. (1884-5), Ixxxviii. 315, 581, 672. e 

*G.D. 29, 208, Granville to Sir J. S, Lumley (Rome), private, 25 June 1885, 
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The improvement in Anglo-Italian relations having been 
accomplished by the time of the serious difficulties between the 
British and French on the Somali coast, Britain sought a counter- 
poise to France in the Red Sea area by encouraging Italy there. 
Thus she viewed favourably Italy’s proposal that she should 
‘occupy the district of Harar which was fertile and seemed well 
suited to Italian colonization’, in order to prevent its being 
‘annexed to France’.! Moreover, Britain’s fear of France stimu- 
lated her to encourage Italy to expand the Assab Bay station. 
In December 1884 there were rumours that France was about to 
revive her claim to points in Annesley Bay alleged to have been 
ceded to her in 1859. Mancini was not slow in pointing out that 
the French “by continuing to occupy Egyptian territory along 
the shore of the Red Sea [were] virtually preparing a fresh 
“condominium ’”’ in Egypt’; that France was aiming at the 
occupation of Massowa which ‘ might lead to a Protectorate over 
Abyssinia similar to that extended by France over Tunis ’.? 
Baring, in an important despatch from Cairo that was before 
the cabinet early in January 1885, agreed that Italy might be 
forestalled by a ‘less friendly government ’.* British nervous- 
ness was increased by information on good authority that 
France was preparing to take Massowa, and by the presence of 
French transports, supposed to be going to Madagascar, in the 
Red Sea.* 

On this part of the coast, the stretch including the ports of 
Beilul, Arafali, and Massowa, the problem of evacuating the 
Egyptian garrisons and of providing for the maintenance of order 
in the future was now about to arise in the same shape as it had 
arisen on the Somali coast and in the interior. At Massowa, 
however, the Khedive’s garrison was to be retained for the time 
being, until his garrisons from the interior, at Kassala, Galabat, 
Amadib, and Keren, had been marched down over the Eritrean 
plateau and embarked for Egypt proper from that port ; Britain 
had signed an arrangement for the purpose with King John of 
Abyssinia.’ Her nervousness about French intentions now gave 
an additional motive for retaining the garrison ; she was anxious 
that it should not go before the Italians were on the spot to 


1 F.0. 78, 3859, Granville to Count Nigra (Italian ambassador in London), 18 April ; 
Granville to Lumley, No. 121, confidential, 22 April; F.O. 78, 3860, Granville to 
Lumley, No. 132, confidential, 4 May 1885. 

2 F.0. 78, 3857, Lumley to Granville, No. 2, secret, 2 January 1885. 

3 Ibid. Baring to Granville, No. 18, confidential, 16 January 1885. 

4 F.0. 78, 3857, Mancini to Nigra, telegram, 14 January, and minutes; Lumley to 
Granville, telegram No. 7, 16 January 1885, and minutes. 

® Accounts and Papers (1884), vol. 1xxxvii, ‘ Correspondence relating to the mission 
of Vice-Admiral Sir W. Hewett’, pp. 1-10. Cf. F. R. Wingate, Mahdiism and the 
Egyptian Sudan (1891), pp. 150-1, 241-52. 
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replace it.1. In the end she smoothed the way, both with the 
Sultan and the Khedive, for Italian occupation before the depar- 
ture of the Egyptians. In regard to Beilul, which was just 
beyond the northern frontier of the Assab station, and Arafali, 
which was at the head of Annesley Bay, she used her influence to 
obtain the evacuation of the handful of Egyptian soldiers that 
held them as soon as possible, and to minimize resulting difficulties 
between the Khedive and his sovereign. When it appeared, 
however, that Italy was only ready to occupy Beilul, we encour- 
aged Egypt to continue to hold Arafali. This place and the rest 
of Annesley Bay were occupied, with British encouragement, at 
the time of the Massowa occupation.? By February 1885, then, 
Italy had proclaimed her protectorate on the coast from the 
Assab station up to and including Massowa. Similarly, Britain 
encouraged Italy to reinforce Assab. A battery of artillery and 
a company of engineers, together with a band of officials from 
the Department of Commerce and Agriculture, arriving there at 
the end of January, formed the advance party of larger re- 
inforcements.® 

Fundamentally the liberals’ principles of foreign policy were 
unchanged. Though ready to check the development in the 
Red Sea area of influence unfriendly to Britain by encouraging 
that of Italy, they were not prepared to oppose foreign establish- 
ments on principle. Though ready to pay greater regard to 
Britain’s interests, and especially to her imperial communications 
in the growing insecurity of the international situation, they were 
still opposed to isolated British assertion. The liberals acted 
upon the assumption that those interests which it was right for 
Britain to defend were equally the interests of other European 
powers. The just interests of the powers were capable of being 
harmonized with each other and with the rights of small states. 
Britain’s interest in the safety of the Suez Canal route could be 
most economically and most surely defended by concerted 
European action and by respect for the rights of Turkey and 
Egypt and of all users of the route. Thus the naval patrol of 
July 1882 had been concerted with France after consultation 
with France and Italy, and Granville regretted that the action to 


1F.0. 78, 3857, correspondence between Granville and Lumley, January, and 
minute by Northbrook, 23 January, and minute on Nigra to Granville, 14 January - 
1885. 

2 F.0. 78, 3727, Baring to Granville, Nos. 991, 1006, 1043, 31 October, 5, 17 
November 1884,and minutes; F.O. 78,3728, Baring to Granville, No. 1108,7 December; 
Granville to Lumley, No. 258, 9 December ; India Office to Foreign Office, 9 December ; 
Baring to Granville, No. 1193, 30 December 1884; F.O. 78, 3858, Admiralty to 
Foreign Office, 2 February ; Granville to Lumley, No. 50, 9 February ; Granville to 
Wyndham (chargé d’affaires, Constantinople), No. 66, 13 February 1885. 

3 F.0. 78, 3857, Lumley to Granville, No. 13, 15 January 1885; F.O. 78, 3858, 
Lumley to Granville, Nos. 47, 52, 12, 14 February 1885. 
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protect the canal was ‘ dual’ with France and not ‘ triangular ’ 
with France and Italy.1_ Soon afterwards he proposed that the 
conference, then sitting in Constantinople, should be invited to 
give a European mandate to appointed powers for the protection 
of the canal. This attempt having failed, arrangements were 
concerted with France alone for the occupation of the canal, but 
other powers, and in particular Italy, were invited to join. 
Although this attempt also failed and Britain acted alone, when 
Granville sought guarantees for the future he again tried to 
obtain a European arrangement. Hence the appearance, in the 
summer of 1884, of a British plan eventually to neutralize Egypt 
on the lines of Belgium ; and a proposal in January 1883 for a 
European convention to guarantee the free passage through the 
canal of all ships in all circumstances, and the convening of a 
European commission in the spring of 1885 to settle the terms of 
such an arrangement. From the liberals’ point of view Italy’s 
presence in the Red Sea would assist them in widening the re- 
sponsibility for the protection of the route. Each time, however, 
the extension of Italian power in the Red Sea area was discussed, 
Granville, though encouraging, urged Italy to come to an agree- 
ment with Turkey before taking action; for it was the policy 
of the liberals to keep the Sultan’s rights in Egypt constantly to 
the forefront. Both Egypt, at Britain’s instigation, and Britain 
herself invited Turkey to resume control of the Massowa-Beilul 
coast ; ultimately, Britain encouraged Italy to occupy, but not 
to take possession of it.2. In the doctrine of the importance of 
the Red Sea route to the East as applied by the liberals, a place 
was found both for European responsibilities and Turkish rights. 

Italy accordingly was to go into Massowa, not on a permanent, 
but on a temporary basis; not as expanding a colony, but as 
temporary tenant of part of a coast which belonged to Turkey 
and over which Turkey was urged to resume control ; she was to 
go there not in any self-aggrandizing spirit, but to settle a problem 
equally in the interest of herself and all powers that used the 
Suez Canal. She was to establish the order and security there 
that Britain sought to create in the Sudan and on the Somali 
coast. 


AGATHA RAMM. 


1 Lord Newton, Lord Lyons, ii. 289; Granville to Lyons, 19 July 1882. 

2 F.O. 78, 3725, Granville to Dufferin, 14 May ; F.O. 78, 3727, Baring to Granville, 
No. 1043, confidential, 17 November; F.O. 78, 3728, Baring to Granville, No. 1193, 
confidential, 30 December 1884, and enclosure ; F.0. 78, 3857, Lumley to Granville, 
telegram No. 4, 5 January; Baring to Granville, No. 18, confidential, 6 January 
1885. Cf. Documents diplomatiques frangais, Sér. I, v. (1933), 577, 612. 





Notes and Documents 


The Early History of Werrington 


Ir we could expunge from the map of south-west England every 
feature which has grown up since the coming of the English, and 
reinsert all those obliterated by the English conquest, it seems 
probable that we should have to include among the latter a district 
in east Cornwall known as Petherwin.! It may have owed the 
name to the fact that it contained two churches dedicated to the 
obscure Celtic saint Patern or Paternus. These churches stood 
five miles apart ; they are now the parish churches of North and 
South Petherwin respectively, two villages having nothing else in 
common. From their position it is clear that the Petherwin 
district bestrode the river Ottery from north to south. Its western 
limit is obscure. In the light of facts to be considered presently, 
it would be unwise to assume that it was bounded on the east by 
the Tamar. More probably it extended some little way across 
that river into what is now Devonshire. 

The final defeat of the ‘ West-Welsh’ by Egbert in 838 was 
followed by-an extensive confiscation of land all over Cornwall. 
In the ensuing redistribution Petherwin was broken up. An 
estate called Landwithan, bounded on the north by the Ottery 
and comprising the future parishes of Lawhitton, Lezant, Launces- 
ton, Trewen, and South Petherwin, was carved out of it and given 
to the see of Sherborne.? The portion lying north of the Ottery 
was kept by Egbert for himself.* Its incorporation into the West 
Saxon royal demesne was the signal for an influx of English 
colonists, whose area of settlement is roughly defined by the place- 
names of the district ; for if a line be drawn from the north- 
western extremity of the parish of North Petherwin through 
Poundstock to the sea, it will be found that west of that line 
English names are few, while east of it Celtic names are either rare 
or absent.* 

North Petherwin, with its mother-church of St. Paternus, con- 
tinued to be the ecclesiastical centre of the district; but the 
principal English colony or twn was established some three miles 
nearer to the Tamar, and was called Wulfredingtun, the modern 


1 Gover, Mawer, and Stenton, The Place-Names of Devon, 1931, p. 158. 

2 St. Dunstan’s letter to Ethelred II, in Crawford Charters, ed. Napier and Stevenson, 
1895, p. 18. 

* It is possible that Egbert was but repeating or confirming an annexation first 
attempted by Ine, whose invasion of north Cornwall was checked c. 722 by a reverse 
at Hele Bridge in Marhamchurch: an event recorded in the Annales Cambriae (Mon. 
Hist. Brit., 1848, p. 833; for the identification of ‘ Hehil’ see Trans. Devon. Assoc. 
Ixv. 372). * Gover, Mawer, and Stenton, op. cit. p. xxi. 
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Werrington.! For secular purposes this tun from henceforth gave 
its name to the whole area of approximately twenty-one square 
miles comprising the future parishes of Werrington and North 
Petherwin. Some two and a quarter square miles lay between 
the Tamar and the Carey ; all the rest, including Wulfreedingtun 
itself, was on the Cornish side of the Tamar.? 

The new colonies were at first administered by the king’s 
reeves from headquarters which it was thought prudent to establish 
in one of the more securely settled tuns east of the Tamar. A 
good many of them were attached to Lifton. When Alfred the 
Great drew up his will, he bequeathed Liwtune [Lifton] ‘ and the 
lands belonging thereto, namely all that I have among the West- 
Welsh except Tricon-shire’, to Ethelweard his younger son.* 
Stretneat, or Stratton, in Tricon-shire, was left to Edward the 
Elder ; and the implication is that this included all the rest of his 
Cornish demesne. 

There are indications that a native West-Welsh dynasty sur- 
vived until the beginning of the tenth century,‘ the position of the 
titular kings being that of vassals to the English Crown. But 
Athelstan, whose witan met at Lifton in November 931,5 took 
steps to bring Cornwall into nearer conformity with English 
politico-ecclesiastical ideas. He established a separate Cornish 
bishopric, and fixed upon the Tamar as its eastern boundary. At 
some time between his reign and the Norman Conquest the old 
tribal divisions of Cornwall were reorganized as hundreds on the 
English model. The further step of appointing an ealdorman, 
however, was not taken. Ordgar, ealdorman of Devon, or of 
Dumnonia as Florence of Worcester perhaps more correctly styles 
him, appears to have administered Cornwall as well as Devon ; 
and after his death in 971 his son Ordulf, who was not ealdorman 
but high-reeve, is found carrying out official duties both in Corn- 
wall and in the Devonshire hundred of Lifton. Under Lyfing, 
bishop of Crediton from 1027 to 1046, Cornwall and Devon were 
reunited into one bishopric. The sum of all these changes was 
that by 1066 Cornwall had become an English shire, albeit not 
fully organized as such, and that the Tamar was customarily 
regarded as the dividing line between it and Devon, though here 
and there a church or a manor clung to older boundaries. 

1 Gover, Mawer, and Stenton, op. cit. p. 171. 

2'The modern parish of Werrington is bounded on the east by the river Carey. 


Netherbridge, between the Tamar and the Carey, is mentioned in a charter of c. 1176 
as demesne-land of Werrington, and I see no reason to doubt that it had been so from 
the first. 

3 Alexander, ‘ The Beginnings of Lifton’, Trans. Devon. Assoc. |xiii. 349 seqq. 

* Hencken, The Archaeology of Cornwall and Scilly, 1932, p. 248. 

5 Alexander, op. cit. p. 354. 

® Finberg, ‘ The House of Ordgar and the Foundation of Tavistock Abbey ’, ante, 
lviii. 192. 
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As the greater part of Werrington lay west of the Tamar, the 
manor was naturally included in the Cornish hundred of Stratton. 
It continued to form part of the king’s personal demesne until 
about 1020, when it was included in Gytha’s appanage upon her 
marriage with Earl Godwin. It was still in Gytha’s possession on 
the 5th of January 1066, being then worth twenty-four pounds 
yearly... But at some date between that just mentioned and the 
holding of the Domesday inquest, it passed into the hands of 
Sihtric, abbot of Tavistock. In all probability the transfer took 
place within two years of the Confessor’s death ; for when Exeter 
fell in the early spring of 1068, Gytha left England never to return, 
and had Werrington still been hers then it would have fallen into 
the Conqueror’s hand with the rest of her estates. 

In view of what happened afterwards it is necessary to look 
rather closely into the reasons for the change of ownership. After 
Hastings, Gytha was more likely to be in need of money than to 
give away a large estate. Ifshe gave Werrington to the abbey in 
free alms, her motive was possibly the desire to secure prayers 
for her dead son. Such pious munificence would be in character : 
when newly widowed she had given Bleadon and Crowcombe to 
Winchester so that Godwin might not lack intercessors.? On the 
other hand, it is well known that the house of Godwin was not 
friendly to the Black Monks. The one new foundation of Harold’s 
reign was a college of secular canons. His mother’s recorded 
benefactions include gifts to a similar college at Hartland and to 
one of the Exeter city churches, but none to any Benedictine 
house in Devon. These are arguments for a sale rather than a 
gift. Moreover, if the manor of Werrington at this date included 
Boyton—and we shall see that it almost certainly did so—then 
it is natural to suppose that Abbot Sihtric bought the whole 
property, for the Exon Domesday records a statement by his 
successor that Sihtric had purchased Boyton ‘ with the money of 
his church ’.8 

The abbot, it is clear, had surplus funds at his disposal, and 
liked to invest them in real estate. Doubtless it was imprudent 
on his part to traffic with a representative of the fallen dynasty, 
so much so that we may conclude he was tempted, if not by a 
gift, then by an exceptionally good bargain. There is, however, 

1 Hxon Domesday, fo. 98. 

2 Freeman, Norman Conquest, ii. 358. 3 Exon Domesday, fo. 1816. 

“One other possibility should not be overlooked. The Tavistock Fundationis 
Historia preserves a tradition that ‘Clymesland’ and ‘ Lankinhorn,’ meaning 
presumably ‘Clismestona’ or Stoke Climsland and ‘C: rnetona’ or Caradon in 
Linkinhorne, two manors which in 1066 appear as Harold’s, had at one time be- 
longed to the abbey (Dugdale, Mon. ii. (1819), p. 494). If that was so, Harold may 
have taken them from Tavistock, and Werrington may have been offered by way of 


posthumous reparation. For Harold’s encroachments upon ecclesiastical property, 
ef. Freeman, op. cit. ii. 5€0 seqq. 
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nothing to show that he allowed himself to be any further im- 
plicated in Gytha’s proceedings. After the fall of Exeter he 
accompanied or followed the Conqueror to London, where he 
attended Queen Matilda’s coronation and witnessed one of 
William’s charters. He survived the Conquest another fourteen 
years, retaining possession of the abbey and of Werrington until 
his death. 

In 1084 his successor, abbot Geoffrey, was exempted from 
paying danegeld on one hide and one virgate (= 20 ferlings) of 
demesne-land in the Cornish hundred of Stratton.2. The only 
manor besides Werrington held by the abbey within that hundred 
was Trewornan in St. Minver, the Domesday Tregrenon. This was 
assessed at half a hide, and its demesne consisted of one ferling 
only.* Since this is insufficient to account for the exemption 
recorded on the geld-roll, it is clear that we must look elsewhere 
for the other nineteen ferlings.t Now the demesne at Werrington 
consisted of one hide; and Boyton, its member or dependent 
manor, had an exemption of one virgate, though its demesne was 
only a ferling. Thus Werrington and Boyton between them will 
account for the whole exemption. Whether the ferling of demesne 
at Tregrenon was or was not exempt is a question into which we 
need not enter. All we need note here is the evidence afforded 
by the geld-roll that in 1084 Werrington still formed part of a 
Cornish hundred.® 

It is by no means certain that Gytha had been within her rights, 
even under pre-Conquest law, in alienating a Crown lordship. 
More probably hers was only a life-interest. In any case, her 
disposal of the manor was not likely to be held valid now that she 
was a fugitive and an outlaw. Sofar as Werrington was concerned, 
therefore, the result of the Domesday inquest was a foregone con- 
clusion ; and it comes as no surprise to read the following passage : 


1 Davis, Regesta Regum Anglo-Normannorum, 1913, p. 6, no. 22. 

2 Exon Domesday, fo. 726. 3 Ibid. fo. 181. 

4It may be urged that exempt ‘inland’ did not necessarily correspond with 
manorial demesne. But whatever may have been the case elsewhere, the two certainly 
did correspond in the royal manors of this hundred. The ‘inland’ of Melledam, 
Rilcheton, Pennehel, Lannohoo, and Gluston amounted to seven hides, the demesne 
to four ; and four, not seven, hides are credited to King William on the geld-roll. As 
for the abbot’s lands, the original, basic assessment of Tregrenon is not stated; all 
we are told is that it had gelded T.R.E. for half a hide. But wherever a like statement 
can be checked, it turns out to mean that there had been no change in the assessment 
(V.C.H. Cornwall, ii. 48). We have, then, a manor rated first and last at half a 
hide, and I repeat that this is insufficient to account for an exemption of thrice that 
figure. 

5T am not aware that any one has tried to enumerate the 83} hides assigned to 
Stratton on the geld-roll. According to my reckoning, the manors shown as constit- 
uents of that hundred on the Domesday map of Cornwall (ibid. p. 60), with some others 
like Walesbrau and Penponta which are not shown on the map but ought to be, and 
without Werrington, amount to 80} hides. But counting hides is notoriously uncertain 
work. 
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‘ The abbot of Tavistock was seised of the manor called Olwritona 
on the day King William sent his barons to enquire into the lands 
of England ; and his predecessor had been seised of it before him. 
He was disseised of it by the king’s barons because the English 
testified that it did not belong to the abbey on the day King 
Edward was alive and dead.’ ! 

A bald statement, if ever there was one. Yet Vinogradoff 
describes it as being ‘ tinged by a certain prepossession ’’; in the 
light of which he forthwith jumps to the conclusion that the Exon 
Domesday must have been ‘ written for the use of the abbey of 
Tavistock, or, at any rate, by scribes prejudiced in its favour ’.? 
Seldom can a scholar of Vinogradoff’s eminence have risked so 
groundless an assertion. Freeman, misled by a narrative which 
will be quoted presently, surmised that notwithstanding the de- 
cision of the Domesday commissioners, Tavistock remained in 
actual possession of the manor.* But the record is precise : 
desaisitus fuit. Moreover, in the Exchequer Domesday, Werring- 
ton is entered (as ‘ Ulvredintone’) under the heading ‘ King’s 
Land’, with nothing to show that it had been in the abbot’s 
hands for the past eighteen years.‘ But for the reference to 
“ Olwritona ’ in the Exon Domesday we should never have known 
of Sihtric’s acquisition. 

After appearing as defendant in respect of Werrington, Abbot 
Geoffrey came forward as plaintiff against the count of Mortain 
in respect of four other Cornish manors: Boieton, Elent (other- 
wise named Heli*), Trebicen, and Trewant. The count was in 
possession of all four, but the abbot asserted that Sihtric had 
bought them from the previous owners before King Edward’s 
death. In the case of Trewant and Heli, this seems to have been 
true, for the entries ‘ Treiswantel ’ and ‘ Heli’ under the heading 
of the count’s lands give the testimony of the jurors that Sihtric 
had been in possession on the 5th of January 1066.7 Over 
Boieton and Trebicen there was a conflict of testimony, the jurors 
apparently not agreeing that Sihtric’s purchase had taken place 
before that date. Whatever the merits of the respective cases, 

1 Exon Domesday, fo. 178b. 


2 English Society in the Eleventh Century, 1908, p. 228. 

3 Freeman, op. cit. v. 747. 

4 Exchequer Domesday, i. fo. 101. It is entered at the end of Harold’s manors, 
but with a symbol in the margin indicating that it ought to have been placed with 
Gytha’s. The corresponding entry in the Exeter volume occurs at the end of fo. 98, 
closing the section ‘ King’s Demesne in Devonshire ’, and preceding ‘ King’s Demesne in 
Cornwall’, which begins on fo. 99. ; 

5 For the identification of these two, and of both with Illand in North Hill, see 
Devon & Cornwall Notes & Queries, xxii. 95. 

® Exon Domesday, fo. 1816. 7 Ibid. fos. 2616, 262. 

8 Ibid. fos. 2326, 262 (‘Trebihau’). The memory of the jurors cannot always 
have been free from doubt as to ownership on a given day twenty years before. 
They declared (fo. 237) that Stratton had been held by Alvred the Marshal and 
Bishop Osbern ‘ on the day King Edward was alive and dead’; yet Osbern did not 
become bishop until 1074. 


VOL. LIX.—NO. CCXXXIV. Q 
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the upshot was the same, for all four manors appear to have been 
left in the count’s hands. 

Against the particulars of Werrington in the Exchequer 
Domesday is a marginal note : ‘ Of this land the count of Mortain 
holds half a hide which belonged there in King Edward’s time ’. 
The list of ‘Terrae Occupatae in Cornu Gallia’ amplifies this, 
giving the value of the ‘ occupied ’ land as 40s., and adding that 
it had been worth £4 when the count took it.1_ We turn to the 
count’s lands in search of this half-hide, but the only one of his 
Cornish manors assessed at half a hide and valued at the above 
figures, past and present, is Gurdaualan ? (Worthyvale in Minster), 
which is much too far off to have been a part of Werrington. On 
the other hand, Boyton was assessed at half a hide ; it is in Corn- 
wall; and it is next door to Werrington. It thus fulfils three of 
the four desiderata ; and though its past and present values are 
given as 20s. and 15s. respectively, the discrepancy in valuation 
will hardly deter us from identifying Boyton with the missing 
half-hide, especially as it is not the only Terra Occupata to which 
an inflated value was assigned.® 

The entry under ‘ Terrae Occupatae ’ is the only reference to 
Werrington in the Domesday of Cornwall. All the other refer- 
ences to it occur in the Domesday of Devon. Yet so lately as 
1084, as we saw from the geld-roll, the manor had been reckoned 
part of Cornwall. Boyton continued to be so reckoned, for the 
count of Mortain did not relax his grip; but Werrington, and 
with it North Petherwin, have been included in Devonshire from 
1086 until the present day. It is an anomaly which has puzzled 
generations of antiquaries and map-makers. How had it come 
about ? 

If the change was made at some time between the winter of 
1083-4, when the danegeld was levied, and the holding of the 
Domesday inquest in 1086, it must have been made at Abbot 
Geoffrey’s prompting. The abbot might very well be anxious to 
safeguard Werrington from the greedy count, and it may have 
occurred to him that Baldwin de Brionne, sheriff of Devon, the 
husband of the Conqueror’s niece, was the one man in the south- 
west whose protection would be powerful enough to meet the case. 
But if he did invoke the sheriff, there is no evidence that the 
sheriff listened to his appeal ; and it is difficult to see how Baldwin 
could have been induced at this stage to connive at an alteration 
of the county boundary. Another possibility, that Werrington is 

1 Exon Domesday, fo. 508. 2 Ibid. fo. 241. 

® Raddona, in Devon, as an ‘ occupied land ’ (fo. 500) was valued at 10s., exactly 
double the value put upon it in the body of the Survey (fo. 1796). One difficulty 


remains. If Boyton was detached from Werrington we should expect to find Gytha 


named as the holder T.R.E. Instead we find Alnothus. Possibly he was Gytha’s 
tenant. 
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in Devon simply because the Domesday scribes entered it there, 
can be dismissed with even less hesitation. No doubt the authority 
of Domesday Book helped to fix it in Devonshire, but why should 
the compilers have put it there unless their entry corresponded 
somehow with the fact ? 

The solution of the puzzle lies, I submit, in the system of 
administration applied to escheated lands. Under that system a 
group of estates which had lapsed into the king’s hand by the 
death or forfeiture of the previous holder was still treated as a 
unit, and as a unit it was handed over ‘ in farm ’ to some one who 
paid a fixed sum to the Exchequer and pocketed any surplus left 
over when the revenue had been collected. Thus, Queen Edith’s 
former lands in Devonshire were farmed by Goscelm, and those 
of Ordulf, a namesake and perhaps a descendant of the Ordulf 
who had founded Tavistock Abbey, by one Reginald, probably 
Reginald de Valletort.1_ Most of Harold’s lands in Cornwall had 
passed legally or otherwise to the count of Mortain. Those which 
remained to the king were farmed by Baldwin, sheriff of Devon,? 
who almost certainly accounted for them as a distinct item and 
not as part of his own’ county farm.* This was the system under 
which Werrington should have been administered after the 
Domesday commissioners had taken possession of it in the king’s 
name. But, as it happened, Werrington would not fit into the 
system. Or rather, there- was no unit of the system into which 
it could readily be absorbed. Gytha had held only two other 
Cornish manors, Poundstock and St. Gennys, and both of these 
were now held by a sub-tenant of the count’s.4 There was there- 
fore no ‘farm of Gytha’s lands in Cornwall’. Her estates in 
Devon, and also Harold’s, were farmed by Baldwin with the other 
Devon county-lands.. Thus it was a matter of course for 
Werrington to come under Baldwin’s charge, for it was Baldwin 
who administered the estates of the fallen dynasty in both 
counties. And since Werrington obviously did not belong to 
the category ‘ Harold’s lands in Cornwall’, the only other ad- 
ministrative and financial category into which he could readily 
fit it was that of ‘ King’s Demesne (including Gytha’s lands) in 
Devonshire ’. 

Such an arrangement would suit Baldwin exceedingly well. 
His farm of the Devon county-lands was fixed at £375 yearly,® 
and until such time as the Exchequer woke up to the fact that a 
rich manor had been newly absorbed into his county, he would go 

1 Exon Domesday, fo. 97b. 2 Ibid. fo. 72b. 

® Thus, in 1190, there were Cornish manors which belonged to the farm of Devon, 
but it was the sheriff of Cornwall who accounted for them (Pipe Roll of 1 Richard I, 
ed. Hunter, 1844, p. 130). 


* Exon Domesday, fos. 238, 238b. , 
5 Ibid. fos. 93, 936. 8 Tbid. fo. 97b. 
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on paying that fixed sum. The balance in his favour represented 
by the difference between £375 and the actual income from the 
king’s manors would meanwhile be swollen by the revenue from 
Werrington. In other words, the whole of the latter, for a while 
at any rate, would go into Baldwin’s pocket, not the king’s.* 

The first step would be to issue an order forbidding the in- 
habitants to attend Stratton hundred-court. If Baldwin chose 
to issue such.an order, who was to raise objections ? Not Thurstin, 
sheriff of Cornwall: he was a man of little weight, a mere sub- 
tenant of the count’s. Not, certainly, the count himself: if he 
wanted to keep Boyton, obviously his cue was to say nothing. 
Besides, his own depredations were now public ; and in the game 
of tampering with county boundaries, the first move had been 
his, I have found no reference to the fact by any previous 
writer ; but the count had seized two manors, Lanliner and 
Tribichen, which, though situated geographically in Cornwall, had 
belonged until 1066 to the hundred-manor of Lifton in Devon- 
shire?: a relic, probably, of the arrangements mentioned in 
Alfred the Great’s will. But for the count’s encroachment, 
these two manors would probably have remained parts of Devon- 
shire, forming administrative islands, just as Blockley, Evenlode, 
and several other parishes, outlying members of the bishop of 
Worcester’s great hundred of Oswaldslaw, were reckoned as parts 
of Worcestershire until 1931, when parliament came to the rescue 
of geography and they were at last absorbed by Gloucestershire. 

The next step would be to make the inhabitants of Druxton 
and Netherbridge—that is, the portions of the manor lying 
between the Tamar and the Carey, and therefore already in 
Devon geographically—attend the hundred-court of Black Tor- 
rington.* This stage of the proceedings appears to be represented 
by an interlineation on the geld-roll, evidently added after the 
Domesday inquest, to the effect that the king has half a hide 
of exempt demesne in Black Torrington hundred on account of 
Oluritona. Hitherto Black Torrington had consisted of 34 hides, 
10 of which had been exempt demesne. The addition of Oluritona, 

1 It has required a close examination of the geld-roll to prove that Werrington was 
still a Cornish manor in 1084. The Exchequer Domesday gives no indication of the 
fact. .How then was the Exchequer to find out what had happened ? At this distance 
I am loath to charge Baldwin with deliberate fraud ; but we have seen that he had 
both motive and pretext. If, as some authorities hold, the official Domesday returns 


were drawn up at Exeter under his superintendence (V.C.H. Devon, i. 377), then he 
had opportunity as well. 

2 Exon Domesday, fo. 495b. Tribichen is Trebeigh in St. Ive, one of the four manors 
claimed by the abbot of Tavistock. Lanliner has not been identified, but is, I believe, 
a scribe’s error for Landiner (Landinner in Altarnun). Landiner and Penfound in 
Poundstock were the only Cornish manors held T.R.E. by Edith, and it was Edith 
who held Lifton (ibid. fos. 93, 242, 2616). 


® Over the greater part of its course the river Carey already formed the boundary 
of this hundred. 
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or rather of its eastern portion, brought the figures up to 344 and 
10} respectively, and the interpolator altered the first accordingly, 
but forgot to alter the second.? 

The final step would be to enjoin attendance at Black Torring- 
ton upon all the tenants of the manor. Suit to the Devon county 
court, after that, would be a matter of course, and the entries in 
Domesday Book would clinch the annexation. So it was done ; 
and from that day to this Werrington has been a part of Devon- 
shire, with an anomalous-looking dip in its northern boundary 
owing to the count’s usurpation of Boyton.? It may be added 
that the Church took no notice of these doings. The archdeacon 
of Cornwall continued to exercise jurisdiction over the mother- 
church at North Petherwin and its dependent chapels. 

Kcclesiastical bodies have tenacious memories. It may be 
taken for granted that the monks of Tavistock were on the watch 
for an opportunity to recover lost ground. And ten years later 
a chance was offered them. By that time Rufus was on the 
throne, and Baldwin’s office of sheriff had descended to his son 
William. Abbot Geoffrey had been succeeded by Wymund, who 
was afterwards, in 1102, deposed for simony.* It is fair to 
conclude from this circumstance that, like some other abbots of 
the time, he had purchased his appointment. In 1096 Duke 
Robert of Normandy borrowed 10,000 marks from his brother of 
England in order that he might go crusading. The loan was 
secured by a mortgage on the duchy. Extraordinary efforts were 
made by William’s government to fulfil his share of the bargain. 
Throughout England, we are told, money was ‘ part given, part 
extorted ’’. The archbishop, Anselm, mortgaged his manor of 
Peckham for seven years to raise £200 ; and some of the churches 
went so far as to melt down their altar-vessels.* Among them, 
Tavistock no doubt contributed its share. Knowing, from 
previous experience, the advantage of approaching Rufus purse 
in hand, Wymund saw that if he could by any means make up 
a sum beyond that demanded of him, the Crown, in its eagerness 
to raise funds, might be induced to sell Werrington. 

Accordingly, when William’s representatives appeared at 
Exeter, he made his offer. The commissioners thought well of it, 

1 Hxon Domesday, fo. 65. There are other interlineations, but they have no 
bearing upon Werrington. Reichel has demonstrated that the hidage of Black 
Torrington was complete without Werrington (Hundreds of Devon, 1932, p. 207). 
From this circumstance he concluded that at the date of the geld-roll Werrington 
must have formed a distinct hundred. The idea of looking for it in a Cornish 
hundred apparently did not occur to him. 

2 Local legend has it that the boundary was determined by officials who had been 
so well entertained at Werrington that they mistook the Ottery for the Tamar, and 
when they discovered the mistake, made their way back by the erratic steps natural 
to men in their plight. 

3 Kadmer, Historia Novorum, ed. Rule, 1884, p. 142. 

4 Freeman, The Reign of William Rufus, 1882, i. 557 seqq. 
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and decided to take the king’s instructions. When they had 
finished the business on which they were engaged, both parties 
adjourned to the royal presence. Rufus heard what they had to 
say, and forthwith approved the bargain.! In token of renewed 
seisin he handed Wymund an ivory knife which he was holding 
at the time, and a memorandum was hastily drawn up, stating 
that he had made a grant of ‘ Wlerintun ’ to God and St. Mary of 
Tavistock. This was attested by Walchalin, bishop of Winchester, 
John, bishop of Bath, and Abbot Thurstin of Glastonbury. Later 
a more formal notification was addressed to Bishop Osbern and 
the sheriffs of Devon and Cornwall. This document was drawn 
up in the usual edifying style. Nothing is said in it about the 
purchase-price : the king professes to be making a free gift of the 
manor ‘for the soul of my father and of my mother, and for 
my own ’.? 

The .original writ is not now extant. It was printed by 
Dugdale * from a Tavistock cartulary which has since disappeared, 
but which appears. to have been compiled in the fourteenth 
century.4 In this volume the text of the writ is preceded by a 
narrative so curious that it has attracted the notice of most 
writers on the period. The passage is as follows: 


Anno Dominicae incarnationis millesimo nonagesimo sexto,5 
regni autem inclitae recordationis secundi Guillielmi ix, misit idem rex 
in quadragesima optimates suos in Devenesiram et Cornubiam et 
Exoniam, Walcalinum videlicet Wyntoniensem episcopum, Randul- 
phum regalem capellanum, Willielmum Capram, Hardinum Belnoldi 
filium, ad investiganda regalia placita. Quibus in placitis calumpniati 
sunt cuidam mansioni abbaciae Taviensis, nomine Wlurintune; 
dicentes et affirmantes illam mansionem injuste attinere Tavystochiensi 
abbaciae, set potius illam rega'i dominio semper recte insistere. 
Dictis quorum et calumpniis nos abnegantes, comprobavimus man- 
sionem illam plurimorum auctoritate antecessorum nostrorum Tavy- 
stochiensi abbatiae absque ulla calumpnia perhenni jure pertinere. 
Qua de causa una cum regalibus supradictis placitatoribus regem 
Anglorum requisivimus quatinus illam mansionem supradictam, pro 
Dei amore et sanctae Mariae, Taviensi abbatiae absque ulla calumpnia 
perhenni jure concederet subjacere. Quibus quidem auditis et 
enarratis ante regem, ipse rex petitioni nostrae adquiescens . . . illam 
mansionem videlicet Wlurintune inperpetuo restituens, in haec 
verba respondit, &c. . 


1 His acquiescence was all the more natural if, as I strongly suspect, the Crown 
had had little or no profit from Werrington since its resumption. 

? Similarly in the next reign a concession to the bishop of Ely is expressed as being 
made ‘ for the love of God, and for the soul of my father and my mother, and for the 
redemption of my own sins’; but we know from the Pipe Roll that it had cost the 
bishop £240 (Round, Feudal England, pp. 268 seqq.). 3 Mon. ii. (1819), p. 497. 

* Dugdale’s references prove it to have been a volume of 220 folios or more, and 
one of his excerpts, quoted from fo. 11, is a document bearing date 28 October 1367. 

5 As this date is consistent with the three witnesses named above, and with the 
general circumstances of the case, I feel no hesitation in accepting it. 
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Not a word here, it will be noticed, about Gytha or the Domes- 
day commissioners! It is this suppression of cardinal facts which 
misled Freeman, and which continues to mislead writers who do 
not inquire into the antecedents of the case. We are not told 
expressly, but we are led to infer, that the visiting optimates of 
1096 found the abbot in possession.1 Yet we know that his 
predecessor had been disseised of the manor ten years before. 
If Wymund held it in 1096, and there was no flaw in his title, 
why should Rufus make him a grant of it? And why should the 
commissioners join with the abbot in urging him to do so if the 
whole object of their proceedings was to reclaim Werrington for 
the Crown ? It would need something more than this inconsequent 
tale to upset the evidence of Domesday Book. 

Writing perhaps three-hundred years after the event, in perfect 
good faith possibly, but with no copy of Domesday Book at hand 
for reference,? the monastic author preserved only a confused 
tradition of the whole affair. In particular, he used the language 
of his own day when he spoke of the 1096 commissioners as 
trying pleas of the Crown. His tale has been cited by Round 
and Davis * as evidence of an early judicial iter, but in the matter 
of Werrington there was, it seems clear, no case for them to try, 
and we hear of no other judicial business transacted by these 
commissioners. 

What, then, were Bishop Walchalin and his three colleagues if 
they were not justices in eyre ? Randulph ‘ the king’s chaplain ’ 
is, it need hardly be said, Ralph Flambard, who was co-regent 
with Walchalin in the following year. William Capra appears in 
Domesday as a Devon landholder, and was sheriff of Somerset in 
1095.4 ‘ Hardinus Belnoldi filius’ is Harding, son of Eadnoth 
the Staller, an Englishman about whom Freeman has an interesting 
note. Is it possible that these four were taking part in the 
‘revision ’ of Domesday which Flambard is said to have initiated ? 
The chief authority for this revision is Orderic, whose statement, 
after being accepted by Palgrave and rejected by Stubbs, is now 
again beginning to find some measure of credence.® It is clear 
from Domesday Book that the great inquest had produced a crop 
of counterclaims and appeals; and some of these may have been 
still pending ten years later. We hear nothing of an appeal in 

1 Hence Freeman (op. cit. ii. 507) inferred that Rufus did not really part with any- 
thing except his knife ! 

2 In 1436 the abbey procured an exemplification of the Domesday entries relating 
to its manors. This is now in the muniment-room at Woburn, D Bundle 84, no. 34. 

3 Round, op. cit. p. 329 n.; Davis, op. cit. p. 97, no. 378. 

* Davis, op. cit. no. 362. 

5 Freeman, Norman Conquest, iv. 755 seqq. 


° Southern, ‘ Ranulf Flambard and Early Anglo-Norman Administration ’, T'rans. 


Royal Hist. Soc. ser. iv, xvi. 106 seqq.; cf. Galbraith, ‘ The -Making of Domesday 
Book ’, ante, lvii. 175. 
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the case of Werrington, but if one had been lodged, the proceedings 
of Walchalin and his colleagues may after all have had a quasi- 
judicial purpose. However, in the absence of proof, it is safer to 
assume that their chief or only errand was to raise money for the 
Norman loan. 

It may have been expected that Werrington would now revert 
to Cornwall. But the abbey had good reasons for opposing such 
reversion. Already by 1086 the whole of its remaining Cornish 
property, except some church-patronage, had been settled upon 
one Ermenald, who held of the abbot by knight-service.1. With 
the loss of Werrington, therefore, the abbot had ceased to owe 
suit to any Cornish hundred-court. On the other hand, his interest 
in the hundred of Black Torrington was enlarged about this time 
by another acquisition. The manor of Panestan, now Panson, 
adjoins Werrington on the north-east. In 1066 it had been held 
by one Leuegar. After the Conquest it came by irregular means 
into the hands of Ralph de Pomeroy, who presently gave it to 
Ruald Adobed in exchange for three other manors. Ruald 
was lord of Whitchurch and Lamerton, two manors adjoining 
Tavistock. At some date before 1103 he became a monk in the 
priory of St. Nicholas at Exeter, and his lands devolved upon the 
Giffards, with the exception of Poughill, which he took with him 
to the priory,? and Panson, which passed by gift or purchase to 
. the abbot of Tavistock. The latter now had a consolidated 
holding in Black Torrington, of which about seven square miles 
lay east of the Tamar. Plainly there was no reason why he 
should trouble to be represented at Stratton hundred-court when 
he could escape that obligation by simply leaving things as he 
found them. 

Two changes of ownership in ten years appear to have un- 
settled the inhabitants. It seems that Osbert, who became abbot 
of Tavistock after Wymund’s deposition, had some trouble in 
asserting his authority, and that he handled the recalcitrant 
tenants so leniently as to tie the hands of his successors. Evidence 
of this is to be found in an interesting writ issued early in Henry II’s 
reign. The document is printed here for the first time : 5 


Henricus, rex Anglie, et dux Normanniae et Aquitaniae, et comes 
Andegaviae, toti hundredo de Wulurintona salutem. Precipio vobis 
quod Kcclesie de Tauistoch et Waltero abbati et conventui ejusdem 
Kcclesie idem seruitium et gabulum cum omnibus aliis consuetudinibus 


1 Round, op. cit. p. 301; Exon Domesday, fo. 1806. 

2 Ibid. fos. 411b, 497, 3430. 

3 Oliver, Monasticon Dioecesis Exon, 1846, p. 119. 

‘The evidence for Panson lies in a document as yet unprinted, No. 9 in a col- 
lection of early Tavistock charters, which I hope to publish in the near future. 

° From the original writ in the muniment-room at Woburn Abbey. I have to 
thank the duke of Bedford for his kind permission to use it here. 
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juste et in pace reddatis et faciatis quod fecistis Ecclesie de Tauistoch 
die quo rex Henricus auus meus dedit abbatiam de Tauistoch Osberto 
abbati. Et si idem Osbertus abbas aliquas consuetudines iniuste et 
sine licencia regis Henrici et sine consensu conventus inde abstraxit, 
precipio vobis quod easdem consuetudines iterum predicte Ecclesie et 
Waltero abbati faciatis. Et si quis eidem contra hoc meum preceptum 
obstiterit, Justicia et Vicecomites mei Deuonie et Cornubie eis inde 
justiciam sine dilatione faciant. Teste H. de Essexa; apud Sarum.} 


The writ, it will be noticed, is addressed to ‘ the whole hundred 
of Werrington’. At first sight this would lead one to infer that 
the manor had been taken out of Black Torrington some time 
before Osbert’s appointment, and made an independent hundred. 
But I believe any such inference would be mistaken. William the 
Conqueror had laid down the rule that shire-courts and hundred- 
courts were to preserve their ancient competence, and an ordinance 
of Henry I enacted that they should meet at the same times and 
places as of old. But everything conspired to make these rules 
a dead letter where hundreds were concerned. For this was the 
great age of manorial consolidation. On all hands it was coming 
to be taken for granted that a lord should exercise quasi-hundredal 
jurisdiction in his manor-court.? It is pertinent here to recall 
Vinogradoff’s dictum that the manorial court-leet is, ‘ at bottom, 
a portion of the hundred-court in private hands’.* With this 
growth of private jurisdiction, the hundred languished ; and in 
Devonshire its very name was usurped by the successful rival. 
Thus the pages of the Exeter Book and of the Leofric Missal 
record a number of manumissions at this period which are described 
as taking place in the ‘ hundred ’-courts of Topsham, Cowick, 
Alphington, and Holcombe: rural or suburban manors which 
never had any pretension to rank as hundreds properly so called.‘ 
Even the language of a royal writ might echo the prevailing trend. 
In 1116, when Henry I decided to create a hundred of Tavistock, 
he did not say: ‘there shall be a new hundred, with Tavistock 
as its head and centre’. He said: ‘the hundred of Tavistock 
shall be free and quit by itself, and not in any way subordinate or 
answerable to Lifton hundred ’.5 

The relationship of Werrington to the local hundred-court was 
finally adjusted by an agreement concluded c. 1230 between the 

1 The attestation by Henry of Essex limits the possible dates of this writ to 1155-63. 
The king was at Salisbury between July and September 1155, with Henry of Essex in 
attendance (Eyton, Court, Household, and Itinerary of Henry II, 1878, pp. 12, 61). 

2 Davis, England under the Normans and Angevins, 1928, pp. 38, 139. 

3 Vinogradoff, op. cit. 97, 214. 


* Rose-Troup, ‘Exeter Manumissions and Quittances’, Trans. Devon. Assoc. 
Ixix. 1937, p. 425. 

5 Charter printed by Dugdale, op. cit. ii. 496; cf. the same king’s reference to the 
‘manor, church, and hundred of Legh’, that is, Monkleigh, in Shebbear hundred 
(Montacute Cartulary, Somerset Rec. Soc. viii. p. 120). 
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abbot of Tavistock and Hamelin, son of Richard [de Wanford], 
who styles himself ‘Hundresman de Blacatorinton’.! In this 
document ‘ Wolfrinton’ is called indifferently a ‘manor’, a 
‘hundred’, or a ‘manor and hundred’. The abbot bound him- 
self to pay three marks on the signing of the agreement, and 
thereafter five shillings yearly at Michaelmas to Hamelin and his 
successors. In return Hamelin agreed that the freeholders and 
other tenants of Werrington should be quit of attendance at his 
court except on three days of the year, namely, at the courts next 
after Michaelmas, St. Hilary, and Easter, when the ‘ hundred- 
man’ of Werrington and three tithing-men might attend for 
the whole manor. Distresses were to be levied by the beadle 
(‘ seruientem ’) of Werrington in concert with the hundred-bailiff ; 
and only if the beadle failed to do his part was the hundred-bailiff 
to proceed alone. Finally, no man of Werrington might be fined 
more than sixpence in the hundred-court. Under a concordat 
so advantageous to their tenants and to themselves, the abbots 
of Tavistock ruled Werrington without disturbance until the 
Dissolution. : 

The ecclesiastical history of the place, if less eventful than the 
secular, was at some points not less curious. In 1168, or there- 
abouts, the celebrated Richard of Ilchester, archdeacon of Poitiers, 
was presented by Abbot Godfrey of Tavistock to the vicarage of 
North Petherwin. At one time he had been a notary in the 
service of Robert, earl of Gloucester. Some four or five years 
before his presentation to North Petherwin, the archdeacon fell 
in with a certain Ralph whom he had known as a furrier in the 
earl’s household. This man had been a cripple from birth, but 
had been cured by the intercession of St. Nectan, and at the time 
of his encounter with the former notary was on pilgrimage to 
Compostela. From him the archdeacon learnt that St. Nectan’s 
shrine at Hartland was still tended by hereditary priests, de- 
scendants of Gytha’s chaplains. It seemed to him that it would 
be a meritorious action to reform this outmoded institution. He 
determined to found a house of canons-regular at Hartland, and 
lost no time in securing episcopal support for the plan.2_ In 1171 
he resigned North Petherwin into the hands of its patrons, the 
abbot and convent of Tavistock, with a proviso that for the next 
ten years an annual contribution of six marks should be paid, in 
three instalments, out of the income of the vicarage, towards the 
Hartland building-fund. This curious arrangement was endorsed 


by the bishop of Exeter, Bartholomew, who consented to act as 
trustee for both parties.? 


- , 1? Woburn muniments, D Bundle 65, no. 1. 
* Life of St. Nectan, written c. 1180, in Doble, Cornish Saints, no. 45, 1941, pp. 
18, 21. ® Woburn muniments, D Bundle 80, no. 1. 
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For the appropriation of the parish church, Tavistock secured 
the sanction of Bartholomew’s successor,! and in 1193 that of 
Celestine III. Celestine’s bull speaks of ‘Wulryngton, with its 
mother-church of St. Paternus and the chapels thereof ’.2 These 
were the chapels of St. Martin and St. Giles, which served 
Werrington and Panson respectively and are now the parish 
churches of Werrington and St. Giles-on-the-Heath. The appro- 
priation, however, was challenged by the canons of St. Stephen, 
Launceston, a priory which appears to have encroached upon the 
immemorial rights of St. Paternus in both his churches, for there 
was a dispute over the tithes of South Petherwin in the time 
of Reginald, earl of Cornwall (1141-75), which aroused great 
bitterness until St. Stephen himself appeared in vision to one of . 
the parties and stated that he had no desire to be enriched at the 
expense of his good friend Paternus.* Over the chapelries of 
North Petherwin there was a prolonged controversy between 
Tavistock and Launceston. This was at last settled by the 
mediation of Bishop Henry Marshall (1194-1206). At his sug- 
gestion it was determined that Tavistock should retain the tithes 
of its demesne in Werrington, but that Launceston, in return for 
an annual payment of 50s., should exercise the patronage of the 
two chapels and the rest of the tithes.‘ Much later, in the time 
of Bishop Redman (1496-1501), it was arranged that a canon of 
Launceston should officiate in each chapel on alternate Sundays.® 

In 1929, at the instance of the Cornish county council, a bill 
was introduced into parliament which provided inter alia that 
the Tamar should become the. boundary of Cornwall over its 
entire length. This, if carried, would. have restored North 
Petherwin to Cornwall, and with it that part of Werrington 
which lies west of the river. But there was opposition by the 
Devon county council, and when the bill came before a com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, the boundary provisions were 
defeated by a narrow margin. Even after the lapse of eight and 
a half centuries, the marks of the Norman Conquest were not to 
be effaced.® 

H. P. R. Frvsere. 


1 Woburn muniments, D Bundle 80, no. 2, 

2 Dugdale, op. cit. ii. 498. 

3 Doble, St. Patern (Cornish Saints, no. 43), 1940, pp. 39, 45. 

“No. 52 in the forthcoming collection of early Tavistock charters. 

5 Rowse, Tudor Cornwall, 1941, p. 145. 

* Information supplied by the Clerk of the Cornwall county council, L. P. New, 
Esq., who also kindly allowed me to read the minutes of the evidence given on that 
occasion by the late Charles Henderson. In regard to Werrington, Henderson sur- 
mised that ‘ as the bulk of their possessions and the abbey itself lay in Devonshire, 
the monks’ of Tavistock ‘ arranged for this, the richest and largest of their manors, 
to be in the same county’. 
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Matthew Cheker 


In a former number of this REvrEw ! the possibility was suggested 
that Matthew de Scaccario, or as it now seems more fitting to 
style him, Matthew Cheker, may have been the author of Fleta, 
on the ground that the author seemed to be alluding to himself as 
Matthew, son of Peter, in a significant but neglected passage. Of 
Peter we are not in a position to say at the moment anything 
further, but if the Matthew of the text is indeed the author, as 
the parallelism with Bracton makes likely, the possibility of his 
identity with Matthew Cheker is worth pursuing. If the identity 
could be proved, the early career of Matthew Cheker, or de 
Scaccario,? would have an important bearing on the authorship 
of Fleta, and a note may therefore be welcome on the significance 
of evidence not hitherto taken into account. It appears that 
Matthew was a yeoman and squire of the king’s household ten 
years before he sued for the king in Quo Warranto pleas, and that 
from 1277 to 1283 his employment was in the wardrobe. This 
adds weight to the suggestion that he may have been the author 
of Fleta, while a more comprehensive view of the ramifications of 
the de Scaccario family makes it probable that he was rather more 
closely connected with the Baldon line than had been thought. 
The possibility, however, that he sprang directly from the family 
of Aston Rowant and Kent, for he married a Kentish lady, cannot 
be excluded. The problem is a small one, for there do not seem 
to have been families of this name in the thirteenth century 
outside these three or four closely associated groups. 

In 1277 Matthew was second-in-command to Johh de Mohaut, 
a ‘ king’s knight ’ and an important leader of infantry in the Welsh 
wars.’ These troops would come under the authority of the 
steward of the household and were paid by the wardrobe, but 
the military control fell to the Marshal. John de Mohaut had 
atquired by marriage the manor of Ellesborough, co. Bucks. 
Now Chequers is in the same parish and was held by a branch of 
the de Scaccario family. The male line was just coming to an 


1 Ante, lviii. 1 ff. 

2 Other variants are del Escheker, de Lescheger, de Skakario, and, in error, de la 
Thekere. 

8 J. E. Morris, Welsh Wars, pp. 128, 131, 161, 180. John de Mohaut is described 
in 1284 (14 September) as steward of the household (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1281-92, p. 132). 
He is not included in Professor Tout’s lists of officials in Chapters, vol. vi, but there is a 
gap in the list of joint-stewards between 1283 and 1289. This cannot be an error for 
Steward of Chester, an office hereditary in the Mohaut family with which John was 
connected, for the inheritance had by September 1284 fallen to Roger de Mohaut 
(G.H.C. ix. 14). The view that John is a missing steward will have to be tested by 
other records when they are again available, but that he was ripe for responsible 
household office in 1284 is likely from his description as ‘ king’s knight’ in 1277 in the 
Calendar of Ancient Correspondence concerning Wales, by J. G. Edwards, p. 109. 
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end, both here and in the Aston Rowant-Kent line.’ It is possible, 
therefore, that Matthew had kinsfolk in the same parish as the 
man with whom he first accounts. The two of them are answering 
in 1279 for ‘ £714 received from the wardrobe for the conduct of 
bowmen in the last war of Wales ’, i.e. about 1000 foot-soldiers.? 
In 1282 letters sealed at Chester were given to Matthew Cheker 
for delivery to the earl of Cornwall, as a receipt for 2000 marks 
paid into the wardrobe.* Next year, in February, Matthew 
was appointed to take home a contingent of Gascons who had 
been serving in Wales. He and others who had similar con- 
tingents are described as yeomen of the household—the modern 
equivalent of valetti regis. In 1283 he is paid as a squire 
of the household. Again in October of this year there are 
considerable payments into the wardrobe by the hands of 
Matthew Cheker.® 

The clerk supervising the payment of soldiers and the delivery 
of letters and receiving monies is doing the work of a sub-usher, 
though in war-time others were so employed. In this he is 
brought into immediate contact with the deputies of the Earl 
Marshal. Now Matthew Cheker is later found in possession of a 
moiety of the advowson of Flixton church on the Marshal’s fee 
in Suffolk. He kept his valuables there—the books worth £20, 
and other deeds in the chest are doubtless those later found in the 
exchequer—and he was in personal contact with the Marshal 
himself in a critical year, 1297.’ 

This, considered in relation to the text of Fleta, is of great 
importance. /leta mentions only one of the magnate-sergeanties 
by name—that of the earl of Norfolk. He speaks at length and 
with feeling of the work of the Marshal’s deputies, particularly 


1V.C.H. Bucks. ii. 331-6 ; iii. 43, 398. 

2 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1272-81, p. 330. 3 Ibid. 1281-92, p. 52. 

4 Chancery Rolls, Various, 1277-1326, Welsh Rolls, p. 264. These Valetti (as well 
as the king’s knights and king’s sergeants) of the thirteenth century are worth much 
more attention than they have received. Concerning the Valetti the following passage 
from Weever’s Funeral Monuments is of particular interest in connexion with anyone 
who may be supposed to have written Fleta, because of his emphasis on the importance 
of the man who slept near the king: ‘ Valetti (saith learned Selden) was used for 
young heires, or young gentlemen, or attendants. And Valectus, or Valettus, to tell 
you once for all (saith Camden) was in those daies, viz. tempore Ed. 3, an honourable 
title as well in France as in England, but afterwards applied unto Servants and 
Groomes: whereupon the Gentrie rejected it, by changing the name, they began to 
be called Gentlemen of the Bedchamber ’. 

5 Archaeologia, xvi. 49: A household roll of ‘1281 and 1282’ (rectius 1282 and 
1283). 

® Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1281-92, p. 78. 

? Ante, lviii. 9,n.1. The other half of Flixton had belonged to Margery, daughter 
of Geoffry de Hanes, widow of Bartholomew de Crek, who gave it to her foundation 
of Austin nuns there (V.C.H. Suff. ii. 115). It was on the Marshal’s share of the 
Chester fee (Cal. J.P.M. iv. 303), and it seems improbable that Matthew had any 
right there by way of inheritance. 
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in time of war,! and much of what he has to say of the steward’s 
work and court could be read, if we wished, as passages in glori- 
fication of the marshal, who was the executive officer of that 
court. The text is not balanced by a similar treatment of the 
offices of steward or constable. 


Il 


Matthew de Scaccario can now be related more closely to 
other members of the family. No connexion is apparent with the 
senior branches of the family descended from Roger of Wallingford 
(of Aston Rowant, co. Oxon.) or Elias de Scaccario (of Chequers, 
co. Bucks.),? but a link with de Scaccario of Baldon, co. Oxon., 
is suggested by the occurrence of an earlier Matthew, brother of 
Andrew de Scaccario (an exchequer clerk under Henry II and 
Richard I and John), to match the Matthew de Scaccario and 
Andrew de Scaccario of the later thirteenth century. This 
earlier Matthew, too, was imprisoned, lost all his chattels and was 
only released on payment of a £100 fine.* The coincidence may 
be considered more remarkable than helpful, for we know nothing 
about this earlier Matthew. But his brother was quite a well- 
known person. This was Andrew, who was treasurer’s clerk 
1174-80, much occupied in transporting treasure from place to 


place.t Andrew comes fully to light only in his old age, when he 
is making provision for his family. He was, when the enrolments 
begin, an attorney in the Curia Regis for Warin FitzGerold, who 
held the chamberlain’s fee, and on other occasions he acts with 
men who can be identified as ushers or deputy-ushers of the 
exchequer. In 1203 he is involved with his son William in a plea 


1 Fleta, edn. 1687, p. 28. 

2 The pedigree of the ushers from Roger of Wallingford (d. 1167) depends upon the 
Pipe Rolls, cited by Madox, Hist. of the Exch. 718-19, and the Calendars of Inquisitions 
post mortem. The descent of the Chequers line from Elias de Scaccario (dead by 
28 January 1196), who was presumably related to Roger, is given in V.C.H. Berks. iii. 
321, which must be read with V.C.H. Bucks. and can now be supplemented by the 
Missenden Chartulary (Bucks. Rec. Soc. vol. 2), pt. i, especially p. 174 which has the 
important statement ‘ pro anima Helie Filii mei et Helie patris mei et Juliane matris 
mee et Rad[ulfi] et Avicie de Fornaus et animabus puerorum, meorum et pro anima 
mea et anima Emme uxoris mee ’. The sons were Helias*and Ralph, the latter of whom 
had a daughter Catherine who married William Hawtrey of Algarkirk, co. Lincs. Both 
these branches of the de Scaccario family—descended from Roger and Elias—held land 
side by side in Aston Rowant, but the descendants of Elias went to Chequers and those 
of Roger toKent. Both descents are wellestablished, from the time of Roger’s immediate 
successors, whose relationship to the founders of this line is obscure, but the names 
Matthew and William do not occur. A branch of the Chequers line was settled at 
Golder, co. Oxon. See the Missenden Chartulary, pp. 232-3, 235 (Wendover deeds), 
and the Golder deeds at Magdalen College, Oxford. 

’ Pipe Roll, 2 Ric. I, p. 34, and yearly to 1 John, p. 256. 


* Dialogus de Scaccario (Oxf. edn.), p. 22, may be supplemented by Eyton’s Itinerary 
of Henry II. 
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concerning land in Hertfordshire which William had let for a term 
of years now past. So William is well over twenty-one. But 
at the very same time Andrew is making an agreement with 
Abingdon Abbey whereby he is to become their usher for life, 
and his three sons Thomas, Roger, and John are each to succeed 
him in turn.2, We may assume, then, that these are younger sons 
and that William, who also had some office in the exchequer in 
1204, is already provided for. In fact, a William de Scaccario 
attests a Horsepath Charter c. 1200, and he is likely to be related 
to John de Scaccario of Baldon and Horsepath who held there in 
1240-79.4 Contemporaries styled him ‘of Baldon”’ to distinguish 
him from the senior branch of the family at Aston Rowant. In 
Baldon we also find Andrew II (1240-79), who attests a grant 
of lands to Francesco Accursius, legal adviser to Edward I, in 
Balking, co. Berks., and attested an Uffington charter nearby, 
and it may not. be mere chance that Fleta, in a passage already 
cited, says ‘ Perimitur autem breve propter:errorem nominis, ut 
si Mathaeus ponatur pro Andrea’. 

To balance the pedigree we should expect a Matthew II in or 
near Baldon or Abingdon. But this we do not find. Instead we 
have a Lincolnshire-Northamptonshire family and clear indica- 
tions that our Matthew is connected with that part of Lincolnshire 
in which they live, namely Spalding. At the same time our 
Matthew is connected with a family called ‘of Spalding’, which 
throws us back to domus Spalding in Oxford. It would be possible 
to construct pedigrees showing the position that a Matthew II 
might occupy in the Lincolnshire or Oxfordshire group, but as no 
Peter can be found in either pedigree, no useful purpose would 
be served. The nearest that we can approach to a member of 
either family who might be closely related to Matthew II is 
William de Scaccario of Spalding. In other words, the Matthew 

1 Curia Regis Rolls, i. 87, 179, 188 ; ii. 161, 221, 230, 292, 310 ; iii. 50, 52, 84. 

2 Hunter’s Fines, 3 John, p. 118. About the same time Andrew acts as attorney 
for the abbot of Abingdon (Curia Regis Rolls, iii. 7). In 1204 he had letters of protec- 


tion (Pipe Rolls, 6 John, p. 60), but in 1205 he was dead (ibid. 7 John, p. 165). He had 
held land in Sagworth, a hamlet of Radley (Fines, 3 John, p. 118). Bk. of Fees, 8.v. 
Sagworth. 

3 Andrew de Scaccario was allowed to bring a food ship from Abingdon to London 
free of customs as long as William, son of Andrew, is in the king’s service at the 
exchequer (Rot. lit. pat. i. 38a), cf. 52a, a grant of the same privilege for life to 
Willelmus filius Andree serviens noster in 1205. 

“Magdalen College deeds, Oxon. iii. 1; Rot. Hund. ii. 39, 40, 716. John de 
Scaccario held seven and a half virgates of the Musarderie (the honour of the heirs of 
Ralph Musard, of Misenden, co. Gloucs.). John also attests some deeds now owned by 
Magdalen College, Oxford, concerning land in Baldon and Waterperry. See also the 
Sandford Chartulary, ed. A. M. Leys, i. 20, 21 (c. 1240). 

5 Andrew II attests Magd. Coll. deeds, Oxon. viii. 25, 30 (Baldon); the grant by 
Adam de Stratton of land in Balking, co. Berks..on the Chamberlain fee (1275), in 
Cal. Cl. R. 1272-79, p. 237, a grant concerning Uffington, Berks., wrongly assigned to 
Lines., in Cal. Anct. Deeds, A. 1443. 
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Cheker whose career is now quite well known to us should, as a 
matter of genealogical probability, from the occurrence of -the 
names Matthew and Andrew, be connected with the Oxfordshire 
family of de Scaccario (who had also a seat in Kent), but the facts 
of that career force us to consider as equally possible a connexion 
with William de Scaccario of Spalding. Both Whaplode and 
Spalding, where William was steward,! are on the Multon fee. 
The founder of the fortunes of the Multon house was Thomas de 
Multon, judge of Common Pleas 1224-36. William de Scaccario, 
the son of Constance of Quappelode,? had also a holding in 
Stamford, which he acquired in 1261,° and he held two virgates 
in Northamptonshire of Gilbert de Preston, the first Chief Justice . 
of Common Pleas. The links already noted and the recurrence 
of the names Matthew, William, and Andrew in the family after 
a lapse of a generation suggest a close relationship between the 
Baldon and Spalding families and our Matthew Cheker. 

As Matthew Cheker, the king’s yeoman, does not seem to have 
inherited lands, he is likely to have been a younger son. His 
name links him with de Scaccario of Baldon, while his personal 
affairs betray South Lincolnshire connexions. The documents in 
his possession, his valuables at Flixton, his possessions in 
Cambridge and Trumpington, the attack upon him at Norwich,° 
all link him with the eastern counties. There is no word of 
Oxfordshire. But his later connexions point in the same direction 
as his early career—to the Marshal’s department, the lands of 
the marshal, or the Earl Marshal himself. It seems a possible 
suggestion that he suffered an eclipse with his patron from the 
time of his release in 1294 until he had his revenge on Walter 
Langton’s fall in 1310. He had had to wait more than fifteen 
years for this and in the interval we hear little of him. 


Il 


The editors of the Dialogus de Scaccario rightly insist that 
there is only one office of usher of the exchequer, though the 
Dialogus is confusing because it describes the usher of the upper 
exchequer and the usher of the Receipt in two distinct passages 
and in quite different terms. The office was a sergeanty, and the 
work in the later thirteenth century was performed by deputies. 
But when the editors assert, citing the Red Book, that ‘ the 
office of usher of the receipt seems to have become separated at 
some time from that of usher of the exchequer, since in 18 Ed. I 


1 Rot. Hund. i. 272-3. 2 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1258-66, p. 669. 

3 Linc. Final Concords, ed. C. W. Foster (Linc. Rec. Soc. 1920), p. 178. 

4 Cal. I.P.M. ii. no. 69. For his holding, called ‘ the chekerstede ’ in Wittering, 
see V.C.H. N’hants, ii. 540. 5 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1306-13, pp. 259 (bis), 261. 
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Adam de Stratton held a moiety of it, which he presumably 
acquired by purchase’, they fall into error. A closer reading of 
Madox would have shown them that this ‘ Ushership of the 
Receipt’ is not that of the Dialogus and had nothing to do 
with the sergeanty of the ‘ Ushership of the Exchequer’. The 
‘Ushership of the Receipt’, of which Adam de Stratton held a 
moiety, is included by Madox under the heading ‘ Chamberlains ’. 
It is the thirteenth-century way of describing the deputy in the 
receipt appointed by the chamberlain in fee—Beauchamp or 
Redvers. Each of these families presented two deputies to the 
exchequer, a deputy chamberlain in the Great Exchequer and 
one to the Hostiariam Receptae.2 Adam de Stratton had the 
Redvers moiety of the Chamberlainship by gift of Isabella de 
Fortibus in 1275, and he held it till his forfeiture in 1290. It 
included an ‘ Usher of the Receipt’ who worked in the same 
office as the sergeant-usher’s deputy but had no tenurial connexion 
with him. Consequently if Matthew de Scaccario held the other 
moiety of the ushership of the receipt he was representing the 
Beauchamp family. It is much more probable that he is to be 
sought among the ushers of the king’s household. It will be for 
the editors of the forthcoming edition of Fleta to decide whether 
the suggestions here made are confirmed by their examination of 
the text, or whether the careers of other lawyers of the period 
provide the varied experience which it is necessary to demand 
from the author of Fleta 
N. DENHOLM- YOUNG. 


German Colonial Projects on the Mosquito Coast, 
1844-1848 


THE name ‘ Mosquito Coast ’ was sometimes applied to the whole 
eastern seaboard of Nicaragua, end even to the adjoining region 
of Mosquitia in Honduras. In 1846 Lord Palmerston defined it 
as stretching from Cape Gracias & Dios in the north to the San 
Juan river in the south. Eventually, however, the ‘ Mosquito 


1 Dialogus de Scaccario (Oxford edn.), p. 24. 

2 Madox, Hist. of the Exchequer, pp. 732-5, gives examples of presentations to the 
Hostiariam Receptae by both Beauchamp and Redvers, from 1265. For the deputies 
of the Usher of the Exchequer, on the other hand, see pp. 718-23, and cf. 557, 613. 

3 Since my earlier paper on this subject Mr. Richardson and Dr. Sayles have told 
me that they have undertaken to prepare an edition of Fleta for the Selden Society. 
With reference to page 4 in my earlier paper, Dr. Sayles has very kindly informed me 
that John de Luvetot was infra Turrim Londoniarum in 1290 (Coram Rege Roll, Trinity 
1290, no. 124, m. 5d), thus excluding him, on my hypothesis, from participation in 
the writing of Fleta. 
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Coast’ was limited to a length of about 225 miles—from the 
Wawa river in the north (14° 10’ N.) to the Rana river in the 
south (11° 45’ N.). The capital and only important town is 
Bluefields or Blewfields. 

The first settlement took place as early as 1630 and was 
undertaken by an English Chartered Company, of which the earl 
of Warwick was the chairman and John Pym the treasurer. The 
settlement did not thrive. But later in the century an English 
protectorate over the Mosquito Indians was claimed. This 
‘ protectorate’ was always rather shadowy; but the govern- 
ment of Jamaica remained on friendly terms with the ‘ King of 
the Mosquitos’ (or Moscos Indians) and in 1844 the ‘ protec- 
torate ’ was reaffirmed. 

Meanwhile, in 1838, a Constituent Assembly at Managua had 
declared the independence of Nicaragua, and the new state 
claimed that the Mosquito Coast lay within its boundaries. Spain 
also contested British claims in this area; and the United 
States of America insisted that the Monroe Doctrine (reaffirmed 
by President Polk in December 1845) should not be infringed. 
No Great Power was for the moment anxious to adopt the re- 
sponsibility of policing, protecting, and administering this un- 
healthy coast, with its backward natives of mixed Indian, negro, 
and pirate blood.1. But several Great Powers understood the 
strategic importance of the district, and particularly of San Juan 
del Norte (Greytown). This town lay at the Atlantic terminus of 
the route up the river San Juan and across Lake Nicaragua, 
whence access to the Pacific is easy ; and the potentialities of 
this route were at least as great as those of the route across the 
Isthmus of Panama. The Mosquitian king’s flag was hoisted at 
San Juan del Norte in 1848 ; and in 1855 the town was seized by 
the American filibuster, Colonel Kinney, who later joined in 
William Walker’s ill-fated attempt on Nicaragua. Relations 
between the U.S.A. and Great Britain, though often strained, 
were prevented from becoming dangerously so by the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty of 1850. This treaty, though doubtfully worded, 
and the cause of more than one dispute, displayed a reasonable 
capacity for compromise on both sides. 

This was not a period of vigorous British colonial expansion. 
Many statesmen regarded the colonies (as did Disraeli in his 
younger days) as ‘ millstones round our necks’. Britain there- 
fore tended to abandon colonial liabilities rather than to foster 
them; and she did not, indeed, press very strongly her un- 


1In an interesting general dispatch, dated 31 December 1844, from P. Walker, 
British Agent at Bluefields, to Aberdeen, this backwardness is ascribed in the main to 
the rivalry between the Spaniards and the Mosquito Indians. Public Record Office, 
Foreign Office 53/1 Mosquito. Cited hereafter as P.R.O., F.O. 
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doubted claims on the Mosquito Coast.1 But the government of 
Jamaica was naturally interested in the strategic position in the 
Caribbean Sea, and was anxious to maintain British claims on the 
Mosquito shore. In 1844 the home government was persuaded 
to appoint Mr. Patrick Walker as H.M.’s Agent and Consul- 
General at a salary of £1000 a year. He arrived at Bluefields on 
9 July 1844.2 

Patrick Walker was a man of great vigour and ability, who 
improved the government of the Mosquito protectorate, and— 
had he lived longer—might have consolidated British influence 
there. One of the strangest problems with which he had to deal, 
during his three and a half years of office, was a series of colonial 
projects by Prussian citizens—and some destitute Prussian 
emigrants who actually appeared at Bluefields. No one at this 
date took Prussia or her emigration problems seriously ; but if 
she had, at this date, secured a foothold on this strategically 
important territory, it might have proved an event of world 
importance. The revolutions of 1848 gave Germany plenty to 
think about at home ; and these Central American projects were 
dropped—and have been almost completely forgotten, even by 
the industrious colonial historians of Germany.* 

The dispatches and letters here reproduced are all preserved 
in the Public Record Office, London, among the Foreign Office 
archives. All the elements of an early stage of colonial activity 
are illustrated: the royal prince, Charles of Prussia, who is 
interested in colonial projects ; the business man (in this case a 
baron) of doubtful commercial, or other, probity; the rascally 
sea-captain who deposits a band of poverty-stricken emigrants on 
a fever-ridden shore and departs without paying his bills, but 
with an emigrant young woman still in his cabin; the pious 
Prince Schénberg-Waldenburg, who is interested in missionary 
endeavour, and the Moravian Brethren who propose to save the 

1 Britain delegated her protectorate over the Mosquitos to Honduras in 1859, but 
this proved unsatisfactory, and in 1860 she ceded to Nicaragua all her claims, from 
Cape Gracias & Dios to Greytown. Autonomy was to be granted to the Mosquito 
Indians, and the king was to receive £1000 a year. This grant was discontinued by 
the Nicaraguan authorities in 1864, and the Indians surrendered their autonomy in 
1894 after some small resistance. A British vessel, H.M.S. Cleopatra, landed some 
men to protect the last king of the Mosquitos; but the matter was dropped. 


2 Canning to Walker, 19 March 1844, and Walker to Aberdeen, No. 1, 10 July 
1844: P.R.O., F.O. 53/1. 

3 A contemporary account of the proposed scheme is contained in W. Ketschmer, 
Der deutsche Colonisierungs-Projekt an der Mosquito-Kiiste (1845). 

A brief and not wholly accurate reference to the failure of the project is made in 
T. Sommerlad: Der Deutsche Kolonialgedanke und sein Werden im 19 Jahrhundert 
(Halle a/S. 1918), pp. 45-6; and a passing allusion to it is made in Wilhelm Roscher : 
Kolonien, Kolonialpolitik und Auswanderung (1856), p. 360. Treitschke, in his 
History of Germany in the 19th Century, translated by Eden and Cedar Paul, vol. 7, 
p. 274, gives some account of the more ambitious scheme for a German colony in Texas, 
but says nothing about the Mosquito affair. 
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souls of the Mosquito Indians. These are all familiar figures in 
early colonial history ; and they are all to be found, operating 
from Germany, and in the narrow strip of the Mosquito shore, 
within the space of four years. Given slightly different circum- 
stances, this activity might well have resulted in a German colony 
forty years before the first was founded—and in the Americas 
instead of in Africa. 


* * * * * * * * * 


These German colonial projects on the Mosquito Coast have 
been little noticed by historians in the United States of America. 
Some account of them is, however, to be found in the late Professor 
Marcus Lee Hansen’s The Atlantic Migration, 1607-1860, edited 
by Arthur M. Schlesinger (Harvard University Press, 1940). The 
relevant passage (p. 236) runs as follows, and is quoted with its 
original footnotes in square brackets : 


A special impulse for the [German colonial] endeavour resulted from 
the distress caused by a local crop failure in 1844. Under the patronage of 
Prince Karl of Prussia, a Commission visited that part of Central America 
known as the Mosquito Coast to investigate its possibilities for settlement. 
The report, published in 1845, was favorable ; and in Berlin and Kénigs- 
berg societies were formed to foster a systematic colonization. At this 
point the Government intervened under the law of 1820.1 The public 
meetings called to arouse interest were banned, and Prince Karl and 
others high in the scientific and political world were forced to withdraw 
their support.2- Though this ended the open activities in Berlin, a small 
group persisted and, joining with the Society at K6énigsberg, purchased 
from English traders a tract of land near Bluefields, on the coast of Nicar- 
agua.® In high hope a ship was despatched in the spring of 1846. Disaster 
did not await its arival. The ship was wrecked farther up the coast and 
when the passengers finally reached Bluefields their spirit of adventure 
had evaporated. The prospective settlers died or dispersed, and the 
traders secured an annulment of the grant.4 The project was, as had been 
foretold, not a colony but a graveyard.5 


This description of activities within Prussia is readily con- 
firmed, and the evidence of the newspapers cited by the late 


1 This law imposed heavy penalties on anyone found guilty of inducing citizens to 
emigrate. 

2[Hansen, footnote 36 to Chap. X: Leipziger Allgemeine Zeitung, Nov. 10, 24, 
1845; Allgemeine Zeitung, Nov. 14, 1845.] 

3 (Hansen, footnote 37 to Chap. X: Allgemeine Zeitung, April 11, 1846 ; Leipziger 
Allgemeine Zeitung, Dec. 27, 1845; Geschichte der preussisch-deutschen Handelspolitik, 
316-317.] The purchase was invalid, since the ‘traders’ possessed no true right to 
the lands they professed to sell. 

4 (Hansen, footnote 38 to Chap. X: Leipziger Allgemeine Zeitung, May 12, 21, 
Oct. 24, Dec. 6, 1846; Feb. 14, 1847. A.A. IIT R.I. Aus Eur 11 Vol. 111 No. 883 
(clipping from the Morning Post, Jan. 22, 1847).] The documents that follow show 
that there was no shipwreck. The ‘traders’ secured no annulment of the grant, 
but were, on the contrary, ousted from their own illegitimate claims. 

5 [Hansen, footnote 39 to Chap. X : Morgenblatt fir Gebildete Leser, Feb. 27, 1846.] 
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Professor Hansen seems adequate for this purpose. But German 
newspapers would seem, from motives of ordinary prudence, 
hardly an adequate source for the obscure events and the obscurer 
politics of the Mosquito Coast. It is not therefore surprising to 
learn of a shipwreck that never occurred, and of land grants that 
were never made—or, if made, were made when the grantor was 
(as authentic documents show) in a state of inebriation! This is 
an excellent example of the danger of using newspaper material 
to prove any question of fact whatsoever, without confirmatory 
evidence from other sources. Had Professor Hansen lived to 
bring his own meticulous and invaluable researches to the point 
of publication, he would probably have taken steps to avert this 
criticism. But, given the book as it stands, the criticism is there, 
and it has to be made. The documents about the Mosquito shore 
that follow have therefore not only some intrinsic interest and 
importance, but also some value as an illustration of one of the 
fundamental principles of historical research. 


Gavin B. HENDERSON. 


Drart: ABERDEEN TO WALKER, No. 3, 30 Aprit 18441! 


I herewith transmit to you for your confidential information copies of 
three letters which have been placed in my hands by: Mr. Robert Hicks, 
who has been in communication with H.R.H. the Prince of Prussia respect- 
ing the purchase of lands on the Mosquito Coast for a Prussian Company. 

H.M. Govt. are informed that the Prussian Government is no party to 
the scheme in question, although Prince Charles takes much interest in it. 

I have now to desire that without mixing yourself in any negotiations 
which may arise between the Prussian Company and other Parties, and 
without taking upon yourself either to countenance or to discourage the 
transactions of the Company, you will keep a careful watch of the Rights 
of the King of Mosquito, and let it be known that H.M. Govt. will not 
look with indifference upon any proposal to infringe his sovereignty. 


WALKER TO ABERDEEN, No. 5, 10 Juty, 1844? 


I found on board the Steam Packet for Jamaica a Commission com- 
posed of three Prussian gentlemen with Mr. Willock (an individual well 
known at the Foreign Office) as a guide, proceeding under the immediate 
auspices of Prince Charles of Prussia, to the Mosquito Shore, for the 
purpose of looking at the country in the neighbourhood of Cape Gracias & 
Dios with the ultimate view of purchasing a large portion of land in that 
vicinity should it upon observation be supposed well adapted for coloniza- 
tion. 

The land to which they have been induced to direct their attention by 
Mr. Willock is said by that person to be his property under a grant from 


1P.R.0., F.O. 53/1. ® Ibid. 
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the late King. Mr. Willock informed me that it was his intention to sell 
to the Prussians a part of this grant and with their co-operation to establish 
an Anglo-German establishment. 

The Prussian Commissioners appeared to me, from their appearance, 
conduct, and demeanour, to be persons of the highest respectability. 
They did not scruple to lay before me, when not in the presence of Mr. 
Willock, all their ideas and plans—that they had been incited to the 
attempt by the supposed success of the Belgian settlement at St. Thomas 1 
—that the funds to defray the expenses of the expedition were supplied 
by Prince Charles—and that, should the project be carried out, the King 
of Prussia and the Government were at once to take it under their pro- 
tection—and for that purpose it was to be a sine qua non in the purchase 
of the land that the sovereignty and territorial jurisdiction should be 
ceded in the most absolute manner. The Commissioners affected to be 
very sanguine that the British Government from its good understanding 
with the Prussian would throw no obstacles in the way, and they appeared 
to consider that England would contemplate with less jealousy the estab- 
lishment of a Prussian colony on the Mosquito Shore than she would be 
disposed to view a similar attempt on the part of any other country. 

I merely observed to these gentlemen that my instructions did not 
warrant my giving any assistance to any enterprise which did not partake 
of a British character—that I was unacquainted with the nature of Mr. 
Willock’s grant—but that I was perfectly certain that they must look to 
some other quarter than Mr. Willock for a cession of territorial jurisdiction. 


WALKER TO ABERDEEN, No. 4, 20 Jury 1846? 


I have the honor to forward copies which I have procured from the 
Magistrates of letters addressed by them to Messrs. Barron & Smith of 
London regarding the Commissioners and to the Prince Charles of Prussia 
respecting an offer for the sale of land to a Prussian Company. The 
Magistrates, I understand, have learned through individuals in Jamaica 
to whom Prince Charles has addressed numerous queries, that His Royal 
Highness is still bent on carrying out his project of giving vent to Prussian 
enterprise in this quarter. In accordance with your Lordship’s Instruc- 
tions I do not interfere in this matter as it at present stands, but I beg to 
draw Your Lordship’s attention as worthy of observation to this letter as 
being written by Mr. J. 8. Bell, who largely interested himself in grants 
fabricated about the same date as Willock’s and Alexander’s, has till very 
lately been a strenuous supporter of the King’s gifts—and against the 
validity of which I have always urged serious objections. 

[Walker goes on to say that the natives altogether refuse] to allow the 
late King’s inconsiderate and illegal acts to be carried into execution. 


1 A contemporary observer foresaw the failure of this Belgian attempt to establish 
at St. Thomas on the coast of Guatemala (which is not to be confused with the West 
Indian island and port of that name) a colony composed very largely of German 
settlers. See R. G. Dunlop, Travels in Central America (Longmans, London, 1847). 
The failure was, in fact, complete. See also M. L. Hansen, The Atlantic Migration, 
1607-1860, p. 234. 2 P.R.O., F.0. 53/3. 
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ENcLoseED letter from J. 8. Bell to Prince Charles of Prussia, 6 July 
1846 


The authorities of the Mosquito Kingdom have heard with regret that 
your R.H.’s patriotic intentions of conferring benefit on your countrymen 
by an enterprise for emigration to it, were frustrated, so far, by your 
commissioners having entered upon negotiation for the purchase of 
certain lands on the North-east portion of the coast with persons who were 
totally unauthorised to form any such contract, and as they have also 
heard within these few days that a gentleman in Jamaica has been com- 
missioned to make further enquiries with a view to the same enterprise 
respecting the advantages the country presents for European immigration 
and the facilities that would be afforded for such an undertaking—they 
have taken the subject into consideration and I have now the honor to 
inform Your Royal Highness that it has been determined on to give every 
possible facility by choice of Situation and easy terms of purchase, for 
the promotion of Your Royal Highness’s undertaking, from which it is 
anticipated that much benefit may eventually accrue to this country thro’ 
the well-known steadiness and persevering industry of the Prussian 
character. 

I shall proceed therefore to lay before Your Royal Highness such 
preliminary observations as may enable you to form an opinion as to the 
expedience of prosecuting your undertaking. 

1™°. With a necessary reservation of the Rights of Sovereignty for 
His Mosquito Majesty, there will be no interference with whatever Muni- 
cipal Regulations may be established within the Territory that may be 
assigned for the purposed Prussian community. 

24°. No taxes will be imposed upon the said community but such as 
are levied throughout the country in general and I may mention that 
these are extremely light. 

3%. No military duty will be required of them beyond the embodiment 
of a militia for the defence of the portion of Territory they may occupy 
and the preservation of order within it. 

4¢¢- The said community will, of course, have the right of protection 
by the national force and in common with the rest of the Kingdom will 
have the benefit of British countenance which the Kingdom as an ally of 
England has so long enjoyed. 


Memo on WALKER’S Dispatcu No. 4 or 20 Juty, 18461 

received 5 Sept. 

[Formation of Council of State described.] One of the first acts of this 

Council of State has been to cancel the improvident grants of Land which 

were obtained from the late King when He was in a State of Intoxication. 

A strong feeling appears to exist among all persons resident in Mosquito 

against the surreptitious manner in which the late King’s signature was 
obtained to those grants. . 


1 P.R.O., F.O. 53/10. The Memo bears the following Note by Palmerston, dated 
3 January 1847: ‘ [Walker] shd be told that the Mosquito Govt. shd take care that 
in making sales or grants of land to P. Charles of Prussia or to any other Foreign 


Prince or Govt. they reserve very clearly and distinctly the full Rights of Sovereignty 
over the Lands so sold.’ 
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[Another act of Council] has been to offer the Sale of Land to Prince 
Charles of Prussia for a Prussian colony which H.R.H. has long been 
desirous of forming in Mosquito. [Conditions are prescribed, one of which 
is the reservation of the sovereign rights of the Mosquito King.] 

Prince Charles of Prussia had, a few years ago, very nearly concluded 
a Bargain for the purchase of several of the grants of Lands which had 
been surreptitiously obtained from the late King, by Capt. Willock and 
others. But the Prince was timely made aware of the nature of those 
grants, and of the characters of the individuals who offered them for sale. 
So the scheme failed. 


WALKER TO ABERDEEN, PoriticaL No. 2, 20 Oct. 1846! 


[A Prussian brig named the ‘ Friesch’ (Master—Lademacher) from 
Kénigsberg has appeared at Bluefields. There were 107 emigrants on 
board.] It appeared that they had been induced to emigrate by notices 
in various Prussian newspapers. [A certain Mr. Kaber and Mr. Inkofsky 2 
organised the expedition, but left it for Nicaragua. The emigrants were 
destitute but Walker looked after them.] It gives me sincere pleasure to 
be enabled to state that without one exception the Emigrants appear to 
be a most orderly, quiet and industrious people. They are to amalgamate 
with the inhabitants in Militia duty and otherwise. I have no doubt they 
will prove a great acquisition to this place. . . 


WALKER TO Bunsen, 21 Nov. 18463 


[Walker tells of the arrival of the emigrants. They have acted indis- 
creetly, in eating unripe fruit and working in the sun, and ten have died 
of fever already. Rainy weather hinders the building of houses.] I am 
sorry to report to your Excellency that Mr. Lademachar, Master of the 
Brig, sailed from the Port clandestinely, abducting the daughter of one of 
the emigrants, indebted to two of the inhabitants, and leaving his tonnage 
duties unpaid—as also a sum of 10 dollars due to the Militia and Indians 
for capturing three of his sailors who had deserted. 


SrcreTaRy TO CHurcH & Missions oF THE UNITED (oR Moravian) 
BRETHREN TO STANLEY, 26 Dec. 1846 4 


[Seeks an introduction to Walker at Bluefields, on behalf of the Rev. 
Henry G. Pfeiffer, who proposes to visit’ the Mosquito Shore in order to 
ascertain the practicability of setting up a Moravian Mission there.] 


1P.R.0., F.0O. 53/5. 

2 It seems probable that these are identical with the ‘ Kober’ and ‘ Berkowski ’ 
referred to in Sommerlad (see note 4). 

3 P.R.O., F.O. 53/5. 

“On 20 January 1847, Palmerston instructed Walker to do all he could to assist 
the Moravians (P.R.O., F.0. 53/6). They arrived at Bluefields on 2 May 1847 (P.R.O., 
F.0. 53/7). Pfeiffer considered Mosquito a most suitable field for missionary endeavour 
(P.R.0., F.O. 53/9). 
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WALKER TO Bunsen, 20 Aprit 1847! 


[Walker asks for £165—12—7 to be refunded for expenses incurred in 
connexion with Prussian immigrants. Detailed accounts are enclosed. 
The Mosquito Govt. ask for £37—12—0 for erecting houses. Walker’s 
private physician has expended about £50 in medicine.] 


Messrs. PFEIFFER AND ReInKE (Moravians) TO WALKER, 10 JULY 
1847 2 


His Highness Prince Schénberg Waldenburg being solicitous to promote 
Colonisation has requested us to make the following enquiries in reference to 
this subject. 1st. Several grants of land made by His late Majesty, Robert 
Charles Frederic, King of the Mosquito Nation, to G. R. Brown and William 
& L. P. Cox at Cape Gracias & Dios, and another near Bluefields, made over 
by His late Majesty to Samuel and Peter Shepherd and — Haly, having 
been offered for sale, to His Highness Prince Schénberg Waldenburg, His 
Highness requests the favour of you to inform him respecting the validity 
of these grants and which districts you would recommend as best suited to 
promote Emigration. 2nd. In case these grants of land should no longer 
be available, upon what conditions could land be obtained for emigrational 
purposes and at what price per acre. 

His Highness’s attention has been particularly directed to Bluefields 
and its vicinity. Perhaps here, or not far distant, a healthy locality 
could be found to promote the object in view. It is, however, very desir- 
able that it should be in a district where mahogany and other valuable 
woods could be obtained, in order to defray (by its sale) part of the expences 
attending the emigration scheme. 

His Highness will feel greatly obliged to you for a reply to these queries 
and any suggestion you would offer, to facilitate and promote the philan- 
thropic object in view. 


The Clerk of the Council was directed to reply-to the above as follows : 
10 July 1847. 
Reverend Sir and Sir, 

I am directed by the Council of State to inform you that 
your letter to Her Britannic Majesty’s Resident, relative to His Highness 
Prince Schénberg Waldenburg’s desire to promote colonization in this 
country, was this day submitted to the Council and I am instructed to 
inform you that the grants you mention in the names of Messrs. Brown, 
Cox, Shepherd, and Haly, are not recognised by this Government and are 
utterly invalid, as will be seen by the Act of Council herewith enclosed. 
The Council will be most ready and willing to facilitate and promote the 
philanthropic wishes of Highness Prince Schénberg Waldenburg, and 
should His Highness be desirous of locating Emigrants on Great River or 
Nava River, where there is abundance of Mahogany, a portion of land 
(say Ten Thousand acres) would be granted to His Highness at one shilling 
and sixpence an acre; and if it was thought advisable to cut mahogany 
out of the limits of such purchased land, the usual. tracts now granted for 


1P.R.0., F.0. 53/7, 2 P.R.0., F.O. 53/8, 
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such purposes, namely four miles-River frontage with eight miles running 
back, would be given at the present rate of Twenty dollars each grant. 
The land in the neighbourhood of Bluefields will be sold to His Highness 
at the rate of five shillings per acre, and of course the same terms for 
cutting mahogany in Bluefields River and its tributaries. 
As you yourselves have personally viewed the surrounding country, it 


is unnecessary to comment upon the advantages it possesses for agri- 
culture. . . 


JAMES STANISLAUS BELL TO Sir CHARLES GREY, 25 Fepruary 1848 ! 


By the time this letter reaches Jamaica, your Excellency will have 
learned through other channels the distressing intelligence which causes 
my taking the liberty of addressing you, vizt., that appalling dispensation 
by which our estimable Consul General, Mr. Walker, was cut off when he 
was on the eve of seeing his persevering and most strenuous exertions for 
the promotion of the rights of the young Mosquitian King crowned by the 
establishment of his jurisdiction at that important locality, St. John’s.? 

Your Excellency cannot, probably, form any adequate conception of 
the consternation this event produced here, immediately on being known, 
nor of the paralysis and confusion likely to be spread by it throughout the 
whole Kingdom—and for this simple and sufficient reason that, for a 
considerable time past, the general and the particular management of the 
whole affairs of this country have centred entirely in Mr. Walker, and been 
dependent upon him only, as their mainspring and sole motive power. 

Your Excellency having but recently come to Jamaica may: possibly 
not be aware that previously to the appointment of a Consul General in 
the person of Mr. Walker, the supreme power since the death of the late 
King and during this minority of the present one was vested by the will 
of the former Robert Charles Frederic entirely in the hands of Englishmen 
—a Commission of Regency composed of Noblemen and Gentlemen in 
England ; and under them four functionaries styled sheriff and commandant 
—to whom the internal administration was entrusted, in a division of the 
Kingdom into four Departments. 

Three of these persons were Englishmen, and one (subordinate) a 
native, educated at Belize (who turned traitor). I was one of the three, 
having then in charge this the central district, and the persons of the 
young King and his sister. 

The first alteration made by Mr. Walker, some time after his arrival, 
was to extend my jurisdiction over all-the rest of the Kingdom. Subse- 
quently, during my absence on a visit to the States, he had a Council of 
State formed (assigning me the post of ‘Senior Member’), and as their 
first act counselled and effected their setting aside the late King’s will—on 


the plea of informality—annulling at the same time the Commission of 
Regency in England. 


1P.R.0., F.O. 53/13. 

2 By ‘St. John’s,’ Mr. J. S. Bellis referring to San Juan del Norte. This town 
is also variously referred to as San Juan de Nicaragua and Greytown. This town 
was of great potential importance, b»ing at the mouth of the San Juan river, which 
joins Lake Nicaragua and the Caribbean sea. The Mosquitian King was unable to 


establish his claim ; though, a3 Bell points out, had Consul Walker lived the situation 
might have been different. 
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[Walker, however, directed the Council altogether: the rest were mere 
automata and Bell resigned. Now that the Council has been deprived of 
Walker’s guiding hand, Bell says that the Council] is utterly incompetent 
to administer the government of this Country, even temporarily, and that 
disastrous consequences may be expected in the present situation of 
affairs, if dependence be placed on it. [Bell therefore urges the necessity 
of appointing a new British Agent at once.] 


Butow To Curistiz, Beruin, 12 June 1848} 


. .. [It has] given me the highest satisfaction to learn from Mr. Barron 
that you have expressed to him an earnest desire to promote and support 
my long-cherished plan of leading henceforth the principal flow of the 
emigration from this country across the Atlantic towards the Mosquito 
shore, after having from personal observation been impressed with the 
many local advantages to settlers in that country and moreover gained a 
full conviction that a wider scope and more promising field for the estab- 
lishment of an extensive German Colony can hardly be found in any other 
part of North America than in some particular localities I have selected 
after the most serious consideration. 

[Walker’s death has interfered with Bulow’s plans and he has to begin 
more or less at the beginning again. This is the more to be regretted since 
everything is in such a mess in Germany that emigration is popular, and 
a very desirable body of emigrants to Mosquito could be got together. 

Bulow goes on to describe various conditions on which, he says, he 
was in full agreement with Walker. First, land to be bought at one 
shilling an acre, and to be paid for in German armaments at cost price.] 

2nd. While the German colonists acknowledge the supreme sovereign 
rights of the Mosquito king they ought to have the right of forming a 
separate corporation and a community of their own with their own civil 
municipal and criminal administration. The settlers ought also to enjoy 
complete liberty of conscience and an unrestrained exercise of their respec- 
tive religious: tenets without any let or hindrance . . . etc. 

3d. The Prussian or German settlement ought likewise to be placed 
under the protection of the Prussian Government as it is contemplated to 
erect the proposed Factory and also partly to carry out the Colonization 
system through her assistance by means of some public institution of 
credit who would advance the necessary capital and of course appoint a 
Superintendent of the Factory in order to look after and secure her interest 
and rights in all matters relating to the Prussian or German settlement 
and such a Superintendent ought to be vested with the free control of all 
internal affairs under the protection of the Mosquitian Government if 
there should be any occasion for the same. 


1 P.R.O., F.O. 53/11. Baron Bulow, who had been visiting Mosquito, had written 
to Walker on 17 August 1847, asking for the conditions under which Prussian coloniza- 
tion could take place. The Council decided to send him copies of letters dispatched 
to Prince Charles of Prussia. P.R.O., F.0. 53/8. Mr. Christie was the successor to 
Mr. Walker, who had been accidentally drowned on the night of 11-12 February 1848, 


as reported by Sir Charles Edward Grey to Palmerston on 9 March 1848. P.R.O., 
F.O. 53/13. 
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Magor I. P. Sparks To Sir Coartes Epwarp Grey, No. 2, 6 May 
1848 1 


[This gives Christie’s first impressions on landing.] 

A most interesting thing at Bluefields is the Prussian Settlement. 
These people came unexpectedly, after having visited San Juan, to Blue- 
fields; they landed, sickly and dispirited, on the 27th September 1846 
having been five months on board ship. They possessed a few agricultural 
implements but were without money or provisions. At first they suffered 
much from fever; out of one hundred and sixteen, seventeen have died. 
By persevering industry and sobriety, these poor people have struggled 
through their difficulties; they have built good cottages, brought their 
allotments of land into cultivation, and seem contented. On my observing 
to Doctor Green that after such successful efforts, and their continual 
shew of industry, they deserved to have titles to their holdings, he informed 
me that the deeds were in execution and that within a fortnight they would 
be issued. 

During the first six months Mr. Walker advanced from his own funds 
the means for their support, which the Mosquitian Government engaged 
to repay, as well as Doctor Green’s charge for medical attendance and 
medicines ; but, as yet, there has been no money disposable for the purpose. 
Mr. Walker endeavoured to procure something for these people from the 
Prussian Government, but as they had left their country contrary to the 
advice and wishes of their Government, nothing could be done for them 
there. 


CurRisTIE TO Butow, 17 June 1848 ? 


[Christie will help all he can.] I do not think, however, considering 
the nature of the relations between Mosquito and England that it would 
be consistent with my duty as Her Majesty’s Agent and Consul General 
in Mosquito, to acquiesce in a recognition of the special protection of the 
Prussian Government for your proposed settlement. [Bulow had better 
address Palmerston direct on that subject.] 


Butow To Curistiz, Bertin, 10 Jury 1848 3 


After the most careful investigation of all local circumstances, and 
guided by the late Mr. Walker’s counsel and superior knowledge, I have 
now fixed upon a colonisation plan which, if it only receives a proper 
support from my own Government and that of Mosquito, cannot fail of 
a good success. However, it will be necessary, before I can act upon it, 
to obtain from the Mosquitian authorities a formal sanction and confirma- 
tion of the terms of my previous agreement with the same through your 
predecessor in office ; which terms, I am truly happy to find from your 
assurances, also seem to meet your entire approbation and are thus likely 
to receive your strenuous support with the parties in authority there. 

Permit me under these circumstances, that I may now avail myself of 
your good offices and influence with the Mosquito Government for to obtain 


1 P.R.O., F.O. 53/13. 2 P.R.O.,-F.0. 53/11. > P.R.O., F.0. 53/17. 
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her formal assent and recognition of the following terms of my special 
agreement with Mr. Walker. 

1st. That I have the right to form a Company here for the united 
purposes of Trade and Colonisation to the Mosquito Coast under the 
special authorisation of the Mosquito Government. 

2nd. That a certain district or tract of land is reserved and allotted to 
me for the afore-mentioned purposes, between Monkey Point and Grimstone 
Bay—the price of land not to exceed 1 shilling 6 pence strlg—while I am 
at liberty to purchase in lots of 50,000 acres each at the time, as often as it 
may suit my purposes or convenience to do so. The purchase sum for 
each lot of land to be given and taken half in goods, and half in ready- 
money or Bills of Exchange. Of course I take it for granted that the 
present value of any portion of territory set apart for me on behalf of the 
proposed German Company will not be deteriorated by the felling of timber 
or from other devastations. 

3rd. That the Mosquito Government will formally appoint me their 
General Agent for the disposal and sale of all lands at the aforesaid Govern- 
ment price of 1/6d. per acre between Bluefields and St. John’s Rivers, and 
will, moreover, allow me to transfer this Agency to the Company if cir- 
cumstances should require my doing so. 

Under the supposition that the foregoing points will be confirmed in 
due course by the Mosquitian authorities, I am now busily engaged in 
bringing out the proposed Trading and Colonisation Company under the 
protection and with the aid of the present Supreme Government of Germany 
and I shall soon commence my active operations. 


DraFt: PALMERSTON TO CaRisTIE, No. 7, 20 Juty 1848! 


... With regard to the letter addressed to you from Berlin by Baron 
Bulow respecting the Establishment of German Emigrants in Mosquito, 
I have to observe that it appears to me that it would be inexpedient to 
agree to the conditions which he proposes, because the Effect of such an 
arrangement would be practically to transfer the Sovereignty of a part of 
the Mosquito Territory to the King of Prussia. 

It would be desirable to encourage Prussian and other German Emi- 
grants who would make good Colonists, but they should come as Individuals 
to settle in the Mosquito Territory and to be subject to the laws of the 
Country and to the Authority of the Mosquito Government, and must be 
included in the general protection which Great Britain gives to the Mos- 
quito State. 


Drart: Appineton To La Trose, 18 SEPTEMBER 1848 2 


. . . [Palmerston] cannot undertake to instruct H.M. Consul General 
at Bluefields to make any Representation to the Govt of Mosquito respect- 
ing grants and arrangements concerning which His Lordship possesses no 


1P.R.0., F.O. 53/11. 

? P.R.O., F.0. 53/15. Subsequent letters say that Pfeiffer, accompanied by Messrs. 
Eugene Liendberg and Ernest George Candler, intends to sail for Jamaica on 29 Decem- 
ber 1848, 
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Information. His Lordship will however inform Mr. Christie of the Rev. 
Pfeiffer’s appointment and will recommend that gentleman to his Protec- 
tion and good offices. 


Drarr: PALMERSTON TO CHRISTIE, 30 SEPTEMBER 1848 ! 


[Christie is to give all assistance to Pfeiffer, who is going to establish 
a Mission of the Moravian Brethren. Moreover] I have to direct you to 
abstain from interfering in the name of H.M. Govt. with regard to the 
Grant of Land which the Moravian Mission appears to claim. 


Drarrt: PALMERSTON TO CHRISTIE, 16 NoveMBER 1848: No. 122 


... With regard to your suggestions as to the Possibility of converting 
the Mosquito Shore into a British possession, I have to state that H.M. 
Govt. have no wish at present to increase the number of the Colonial 
possessions of the British Crown and that Their desire is to assist the 
Mosquito State in its advance towards civilisation, and to secure it against 
aggression and encroachment on the Part of the neighbouring Spanish 
Republics. ; 
CHRISTIE TO Butow, 11 January 18493 


I have first to remark that I have not found in the Archives of the 
Consulate any trace of a written agreement between you and Mr. Walker, 
or any correspondence showing that any terms such as those you have 
submitted to me had been proposed in writing to Mr. Walker. I presume 
that your agreement with Mr. Walker has been only in conversation. 

There are several. discrepancies in the details of the two sets of terms 
which you mention in the two letters I have had the honor of receiving 
from you. 

I cannot admit that you are entitled to say, as you do in your letter of 
July 14th, that in my answer to your previous letter I gave you any assur- 
ances which serve to show that the terms set forth in that letter met with 
my entire approbation. 

I have now the honor to inform you that I do not think it right to 
advise the King of Mosquito to sanction the establishment of a colony 
under the protection of the Prussian Government, or with any right of 
interference given to that government or with any separate regulations or 
special privileges of self-government. It appears to me to be anything but 
desirable to make divisions among the inhabitants of a country. Prussian 
emigrants must be governed by the same laws as all the other inhabitants 
of the country, and they will enjoy equally with them the advantage of 
the protection afforded by the English Government. 


CHRISTIE To Patmerston, No. 7, 30 January 1849 4 


I was glad to perceive from your Lordship’s despatch, No. 7 of 1848, 
that the objection which I had taken to Baron Bulow’s proposal to place 
his intended Prussian settlement on the Mosquito Coast under the protec- 
tion of the King of Prussia met with your approval. 


1P.R.0., F.O. 53/11. ® Ibid. 
3 P.R.0., F.O. 53/17. 4 Ibid. 
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I was sorry to find on my arrival at Bluefields that Mr. Walker had 
permitted the Prussians who are settled there to choose magistrates for 
themselves from themselves; for though the magistrates so chosen are 
held to be under the Mosquito Government, such a plan must necessarily 
keep up a separation of the Prussians from the other inhabitants. I have 
not thought it prudent hitherto to alter the arrangement made by Mr. 
Walker ; but I shall be on the watch for any opportunity of placing all 
the inhabitants of Bluefields under a common local administration. 

I have received from Baron Bulow a second letter on the subject of 
his scheme of emigration, from which I enclose an extract, and I enclose 
an extract from the reply. The Baron is not very favourably spoken of 
in Central America, where be has travelled, and where he is known also as 
having been the manager of the Belgian settlement at St. Thomas in 
Guatemala: and I infer from his letter that he is looking chiefly to profit 
for himself. 

I enclose an extract from a letter which I have received from Mr. Vice- 
Consul Green, giving an account of sickness and mortality among the 
Prussians at Bluefields, and describing the industry with which, in the 
midst of their misfortunes, they have made a good road through the part 
of Bluefields which they inhabit. . . . 


Drart: PALMERSTON TO CHRISTIE, No. 10: 16 Apri 18491 


With reference to your dispatch, No. 7 of the 30th of January, enclosing 
copies of the correspondence which has taken place between Baron Bulow, 
Mr. V. Consul Green and yourself relative to the Baron’s scheme for 
emigration from Prussia to Mosquito, I have to inform you that H.M. 
Govt. approve of the line of conduct you have pursued upon this subject. 


Drarr: PALMERSTON TO CHRISTIE, 25 SEPTEMBER, 1849: No. 20? 


With reference to your dispatch, No. 18 of the 7th of April last, stating 
your proceedings with respect to the wish which certain Prussians estab- 
lished at Bluefields had expressed to emigrate to Grey Town, I have to 
observe that nobody can have any right to prevent those Prussians from 
going whithersoever they like. 


1 P.R.O., F.O. 53/16. 2 Ibid. 





Reviews of Books 


Rival Ambassadors at the Court of Queen Mary. By E. Harris Harsison. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press; London: Humphrey 
Milford, 1940.) 


Mr. Harsison has had the bappy idea of constructing a study of Mary 
Tudor’s reign round the two outstanding ambassadors at the English 
court—Simon Renard, the Imperial ambassador, and Antoine de Noailles, 
the French ambassador—whose conflicting interests embraced so much, 
both of the domestic history and the foreign policy of the reign. Noailles 
arrived in London at the end of April 1553 to watch and, if possible, exploit 
in French interests the duke of Northumberland’s conspiracy. He left 
in June 1556, after a three years’ embassy. Simon Renard commenced 
his embassy in July 1553 and stayed in England for two years, until 
September 1555. These two years were the crucial years of Mary’s reign. 
They witnessed the struggle between Imperial and French influence, the 
Wyatt rebellion, in which French intrigue played its part, the marriage 
with Philip II, and the first and longest stay of Philip in England. Mr. 
Harbison wisely continues his narrative to the end of Mary’s reign, though 
the solid core of it deals with these two years. 

The book is eminently readable, and it is a pleasure to finda young 
scholar paying equal attention to literary quality and documentary 
research. Its pre-eminent value lies in the sources that the author has 
used, In an informative and invaluable appendix, Mr. Harbison discusses 
the history of both the Noailles papers and Renard’s papers. Hitherto, 
most scholars perforce have depended on Vertot’s eighteenth-century 
collection of the Noailles dispatches; but, as Mr. Harbison points out, 
this collection contains only about two-fifths of the original correspondence, 
and is not free from certain important omissions and errors. Copies of 
the letters are to be found in the Baschet transcripts at the Public Record 
Office, but these too are incomplete ; and for a balanced and complete 
knowledge of the French diplomatic sources one must have recourse, as 
Mr. Harbison has had, to the originals at Paris. The situation in regard 
to the Imperial and Spanish sources is better ; but our published Spanish 
Calendar does not extend beyond 1553, and most of the editor, Royal 
Tyler’s, transcripts for the remaining years of the reign—which Mr. 
Harbison was able to use and for which he has unalloyed praise—are, or 
were, in France. 

The focus of Mr. Harbison’s book is the diplomatic aspect of the reign, 
and for this ambassadorial dispatches are, of course, the prime, if not 
impeccable, authority. But domestic history has a scarcely less prominent 
part in his narrative, and here, I think, the scholar needs to be almost a 
sceptic in using this type of source for sixteenth-century history, par- 
ticularly when the dispatches are those of an ambassador in opposition 
to the government. I once checked the statements in a volume of the 
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Elizabethan Spanish Calendar, wherever there happened to be other and 
more reliable sources. The result suggested a very critical approach to 
such documents, even when their information—as is so often the case— 
cannot be checked elsewhere. I utter the warning because Mr. Harbison’s 
narrative is based to a very large extent on ambassadorial dispatches, 
and there are certainly a few occasions when he appears to take as 
established fact statements which at least should bear a mark of interroga- 
tion. For example, on page 321 the sending of a courier from Mary to 
Philip, and the terms of his message apparently rest merely on the 
evidence of the French ambassador; and on page 259, note 22, the 
Venetian ambassador is questionable evidence for a letter from Philip 
to Mary. Mr. Harbison’s book is valuable in its elucidation of the align- 
ment of opinion in Mary’s Privy Council ; it also throws fresh light on the 
French connexion with Wyatt’s rebellion and with Dudley’s conspiracy 
in 1556. Altogether, it is a notable work on this period of English history. 
J. E. NEALE. 


Men of Substance. A Study of the Thought of Two English Revolutionaries, 
Henry Parker and Henry Robinson. By W. K. Jorpan (Chicago : 
University of Chicago Press, 1942.) 


ANOTHER addition to the history of ideas formulated during the Puritan 
revolution is welcome. Neither Parker nor Robinson is a stranger to the 
student of that prolific era, but Professor Jordan is the first to make a 
thorough survey of the many pamphlets each wrote. Parker’s contri- 
butions to the theory of parliamentary sovereignty and Robinson’s to 
the theories of religious toleration, sea power, a national bank, and free 
trade justify a fuller treatment than has hitherto been accorded. Scholars 
conversant with the period will be grateful for so complete a guide to the 
tracts here examined, while others will find this book a substitute for the 
tracts themselves. Valuable additions to the analyses of the pamphlets 
are notes indicating the chief rejoinders. 

The biographical details supplied are generally accurate and sufficient. 
A small point is that a Walter Parker, who was probably fifty years old 
in 1330, is unlikely to have been the grandfather of a John Parker, the 
date of whose marriage is given as ca. 1450. In discussing Robinson’s 
claim to the post office, Dr. Jordan, like other writers on the same subject, 
overleoked the proposals Robinson and Owen Rowe submitted to ‘the 
Committee of the Councell of State for settling the Post Masters Offices, 
Foreine and Inland’. These are printed, apparently in full, in Zachary 
Grey’s An Impartial Examination of Neal’s History of the Puritans, iv. 
93-5. They bear the note: ‘Read 19 October 1652’. They include 
full particulars of the prices to be charged for post horses, threepence a mile 
for travellers and twopence halfpenny for the service of the state, and for 
foreign and domestic mail. Inasmuch as the rates proposed are said to 
be the same as lately charged, they are worthy of study. 

The list of titles seems accurate, though a distinction might have been 
made between the works which have the authors’ full names on the title 
pages and those where initials only are given thereon. A list of various 
anonymous tracts sometimes attributed to Parker, but rejected by 

VOL. LIX.—NO. CCXXXIV. Ss 
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Dr. Jordan, might have been added to the bibliography. Incidentally, the 
attack on Lilburne—A letter of due censure—has neither name nor initials 
to identify its author and should therefore have been marked ‘ anonymous ’. 
More notable was the failure to identify Contra-replicant with Accommoda- 
tion cordially desired. Inasmuch as the latter has a misprint or so corrected 
in the former, it would seem to be the first edition. Also the order in 
which Parker wrote the pamphlets ascribed to 1642 required more attention. 
Dr. Jordan observes that Parker’s position in Contra-replicant ‘ was ex- 
panded and matured ’ in A Petition or Declaration and in Danger to England 
Observed. But the bookseller Thomason marked his copies of the two 
latter as 17 July and 28 July 1642, respectively, and his copy of the former 
31 January 1643. The relationship of these three pamphlets cannot, 
therefore, be as described. 

In evaluating political or other theories a writer has to solve the awk- 
ward question of background. Inasmuch as Dr. Jordan claims in his 
introduction that Parker and Robinson ‘ dealt more astutely and critic- 
ally ’ with contemporary problems than anyone before Locke, the obligation 
to state those problems and to supply their solutions seems inescapable. 
Yet sometimes at least Dr. Jordan neglects this necessary task. In a 
tract written in 1649 Parker holds the Rump to be a true parliament 
because, in fact, it wielded sovereign power, thanks largely to the decision 
of the sword. Surely the reader needs reminding of the events that had 
reduced Parker’s proud theory of an omnipotent parliament to a defence 
of a miserable remnant dependent on the army. 

More serious than omissions of this kind are insertions of some dubious 
generalizations. A statement (p. 6) that religious toleration was ‘opposed 
most violently ... by the incendiary sects of the age’ is startling. 
Previously Lilburne is mentioned as an incendiary ? and presbyterianism 
as trying to impose an intolerant ecclesiastical establishment on England. 
Does Dr. Jordan mean to imply that Lilburne opposed toleration and that 
presbyterians were incendiaries? Perhaps Dr. Jordan intended but 
forgot to distinguish between incendiaries in temporal affairs like the 
Levellers and incendiaries in ecclesiastical matters like the presbyterians, 
though in the latter case this explanation involves applying the epithet 
‘incendiary ’ to all who opposed a purely secular or Erastian settlement 
of the Church. According to such an interpretation Laud was a fire-raiser 
as well as Prynne. An interpretation which applies equally to the arch- 
bishop and to his chief persecutor is self-condemned. Some passages are 
in flat contradiction to others. On page 146 Parker is summarized as 
speaking of a curtailment of a royal power ‘ that has grown arbitrary and 
irresponsible’. On the next page Dr. Jordan comments that the allegation 


which Parker ‘ laid against the Stuarts was not that they wielded an arbit- 
rary power .. .’.3 


1 Credit for the identification belongs to Kermit Roosevelt who left an unpublished 
note to that effect in the Huntington Library. 

*'The temptation to quarrel with the trivial importance attached to the Levellers 
can be avoided as Professor George H. Sabine has dealt most ably with radicalism 
during the Puritan Revolution in his notice of Dr. Jordan’s book in The Journal 
of Economic History (iii. 90-3). 

* Later (p. 169) Parker is quoted as referring to the Stuart threat of an ‘ Asiatic 


despotism ’, and Dr. Jordan comments that Parker ‘ maintained that the king had 
endeavoured to erect a tyranny ’. 
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Dr. Jordan certainly is not guilty of understating the merits of his 
two heroes, whom he credits alike with ‘ an amazing boldness, a genius of 
originality, a sureness of historical instinct, and a most impressive objecti- 
vity ’. One wonders whether Robinson was displaying the last two attri- 
butes when he argued that the execution of Charles I was a trivial incident 
in the transfer of sovereign power to parliament (p. 183; cf. 201). More- 
over, we are told (p. 213) that the aspirations of the merchant aristocracy 
found eloquent and skilful exposition in the writings of Parker and 
Robinson. Exposition of class interests hardly lends itself to objectivity © 
—a generalization borne out by an examination of the treatment of the 
incendiaries, the Levellers. Incidentally, other passages in this book cast 
doubt upon the view that Parker and Robinson were the mouthpieces of 
merchants. ‘Cromwell’s regime ’, we are told (p. 206), was, ‘ on the whole, 
suspicious of the aspirations of the merchant class ’, but ‘ men like Robinson 
and Parker . . . were at once more trusted and more respected by those 
who wielded revolutionary power in England ’. 

A caveat must be entered against the statement that ‘ the Cromwellian 
government, partly because of the genius of its head and partly because of 
the dangers to which it stood exposed abroad, was above all things else 
political in its conception and implementation of policy’. Such a sweeping 
generalization ignores, among other things, the protestant element in 
Cromwell’s foreign policy, the crusading spirit he displayed against 
catholicism in Ireland, his perpetual differences with the presbyterians, 
his devotion to the select few who were to God as the apple of his eye, and 
many passages in his speeches and letters. However, the presence of 
unsound generalities does not destroy the value of this book which should 
induce students to read the pamphlets Parker and Robinson wrote. 

GopFREY Davies. 


Calendar of Treasury Books, 1703. Vol. xviii. Prepared by Witiam A. 
Suaw. (His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1936.) 


THE text of this Calendar begins, as one might expect from the title, in 
January 1703; the introduction, with William III’s death, Anne’s acces- 
sion, and the provision of a civil list for her, and continues as a ‘ rapid 
survey of the financial operations of the first year of Anne’s reign’. In 
other words, the introduction deals with the regnal year! 8 March 1702-7 
March 1703, but the text covers the year 1703. A valuable appendix of 
accounts is concerned with various periods, some as late as Michaelmas 
1703. Why the chronological limits of the above-mentioned sections of 
this volume do not correspond more closely is not apparent. It is true 
that volume xvii of the Calendar has not yet appeared but is presumably 
devoted to 1702: its introduction was in a separate volume, Calendar of 
Treasury Books . . . Introduction to Vols. xi-xvii Covering the Years 1695-1702, 
published in 1934. Such a method of treating a series cannot be recom- 
mended, and the sooner a return is made to the old system of an introduc- 
tion confined to the contents of the volume to which it is prefixed the 
better. Aside from the question of its relevancy, the introduction is most 


’ Possibly the editor had in mind the fiscal year which ran from Michaelmas to 
Michaelmas. If so, it is not clear whether ‘the first year’ would begin in 1701 
or 1702. 
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useful, and Dr. Shaw seems to have established his main point: that 
parliament made an honest endeavour to meet out of current revenue the 
expected cost of the first year’s war, as well as the ordinary expenses of 
government and the deficits incurred because the previous taxes had yielded 
less than estimated. He also deals in a convincing manner with a number 
of curious abuses or irregularities in the national accounts, not the least 
interesting being the diversion from its original purpose of about half the 
revenue from Barbados and the new regulation preventing the alienation 
of Crown lands. 

Treasury minutes represent, sometimes, decisions reached by the 
lord treasurer alone, but in a greater number of instances by him and the 
chancellor of the exchequer ; on a few occasions the queen joined her two 
ministers ; oftener, however, Marlborough came in, and even more fre- 
quently others were called in. The minutes were generally recorded once 
a day, but now and then twice a day, at the Treasury Chambers, the 
Cockpit, or at the lord treasurer’s house. In view of the aspersions which 
Swift and Macaulay and a host of smaller fry cast upon Marlborough’s 
avarice, the evidence as to his official emoluments is interesting. He 
received at this time £2283 as captain-general and master-general of the 
ordnance, and £5000 per annum as a pension, from Michaelmas 1702. 
Duchess Sarah drew £2000 a year as groom of the stole and first lady of 
the bedchamber. Naturally, nothing is said about perquisites in either 
case. Abigail Hill, destined to become famous later in the reign, was now 
receiving a salary of £500 as a woman of the bedchamber. Apparently 
Godolphin was the highest paid of the queen’s ministers: he received 
£8000 a year as treasurer, with allowances from the Stamp Office, Salt 
Office, &c., which may have amounted to £10,000 more. The Duchess of 
Cleveland, once infamous as Barbara, Countess of Castlemaine, was 
receiving from the Post Office £4700 as an annuity. There are a few 
items unconnected with finance. One concerns a general embargo on all 
ships in English and Welsh ports. No outward-bound vessels already 
cleared are to depart until they have furnished a quarter of their men for 
the navy, and none not yet cleared until she has furnished a half. A 
little later an order is noted exempting all ships bound for Portugal. 
Another item of general interest concerns the establishment of a State 
Paper Office at Dublin Castle—a depository long desired by those respon- 
sible for the government. As usual, there is a great mass of miscellaneous 
information on all kinds of subjects—of which one example is that the 
value of the bishopric of Raphoe was over a thousand per annum (a figure 
surprisingly large). 

GoprrEy Davies. 


The House of Macmillan, 1843-1943. By Cuartus Morean. (London: 
Macmillan, 1943.) 


Tat the book trade is one and indivisible, and that each of its sections 
tends to overflow into one or more of the others, has been often shown 
in the last half-century. Publishers (Dent, Doubleday) take to printing ; 
booksellers (Macmillan) to publishing, or (Blackwell) to publishing and 
printing ; the Oxford University Press now combines typefounding, 
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printing, paper-making, binding, publishing, and (locally) bookselling. 
But the development of a provincial bookseller into a gigantic and all but 
ecumenical firm of publishers, shown in the history of Macmillans, 1843 . 
1943, has perhaps no parallel. 

Mr. Morgan, I have heard a good critic remark, wields a magnificent 
instrument. It sometimes operates at altitudes where the plain man 
breathes with difficulty. On this occasion he has (on the whole) reduced 
it, with admirable tact, to the level of commerce. The Macmillans were 
men of business, and the Sir Frederick whom we knew was as intolerant 
of damned nonsense as we gather Mister Alexander was before him. 
Here is a theme of broadcloth, of honest goods sold for what they are 
worth—or perhaps just a bawbee more. Mr. Morgan descends from the 
stratosphere and mingles with the crowd. 

The first century is not only the record of a great commercial enterprise, 
it is also a notable family history. From the founders, the consumptive 
but indomitable Daniel and the pawky architectonic Alexander, we 
descend in the next generation to the shrewd, genial Sir Frederick, the 
scholarly Athenian George. To these add the collateral James Maclehose, 
who, only yesterday, still towered above the common mark. The eminent 
publishers and/or politicians of the reigning dynasty we must not otherwise 
qualify. 

In this part of his subject Mr. Morgan is at his happiest. His descrip- 
tion of these characters, and his quotations from their interminable letters, 
are excellent reading. He is good, too, in his indication of the character 
and policy of the house ; long-term publishing, which was always willing 
to take risks on books that could not pay quickly, and often stuck to an 
author (notably Henry James) who could never pay at all. 

Outstanding episodes, such as the fight for the Net Book Agreement, 
and the Book War, are succinctly and picturesquely told. The fault of 
the book is that both in matter and in manner it is too personal and too 
‘literary ’ for its theme. When Mr. Morgan is writing of the Macmillans 
as men, or of their authors as writers, he is admirable. But he does not 
show, at least fails to communicate, any lively interest in publishing as a 
trade. Sometimes the narrative becomes a mere list of titles, which would 
have been better set out in a tabular appendix. There is rather much of 
the aspirations and struggles of authors, and rather less than we should 
like of how their books were sold ; too much of the good advice the Mac- 
millans gave their authors, and too little about what they paid them. 
And does the student of publishing history want to be told (p. 53) that 
‘ writing is solitary ; to imagine is to travel in a world which, when the sun 
dips, turns suddenly to ice’? When Mr. Morgan has recorded that, in the 
early days in Trinity Street, ‘ Yesterday’s day-book was posted up to-day, 
and to-day’s day-book would go into the counting-house to-morrow ’, he 
is constrained. to describe this procedure as an ‘echo of the Pervigilium 
Veneris ’. R. W. Cuapman. 





Short Notices 


StupEnts of Spanish hagiology who turn to the doctoral thesis offered 
by Sister Athanasius Braegelmann, 0.8.B. (The Life and Writings of Saint 
Ildefonsus of Toledo. Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America 
Press, 1942), will find a sober and well-annotated account of a not un- 
celebrated bishop of Toledo in the seventh century who is said to have 
‘ fulfilled the ideal of exemplary monk, abbot, teacher, bishop of his flock, 
and metropolitan of his province during a time of trials and difficulties ’. 
To this enumeration might be added some measure of repute as a writer, 
for if the story of the life of Ildefonsus is encumbered rather than adorned 
with legends, here perhaps rather too summarily dismissed, his historical 
work, ‘De Viris Illustribus ’, following a line previously traced out by 
Jerome, Gennadius, and Isidore ‘ constitutes almost the only source we 
possess on ten of the fourteen men treated’ for whom he is an original 
authority. Three of the other extant works of which the genuineness is 
accepted—the ‘De Cognitione Baptismi’, ‘De Itinere Deserti’, and 
‘De Virginitate perpetua 8. Mariae’ have more than passing importance 
for the liturgist, the student of medieval devotion, and the theologian. 
Of the last treatise we are told that if it is ‘the greatest of the works of 
Ildefonsus, it is far from being a really great work. It is a product of 
its time, itself a period of decline.’ It is permissible to accept the judge- 
ment of the book while demurring to the generalization as to the period. 
The ‘ Doubtful and Alleged Works’ have a chapter to themselves. The 
reader of the dissertation as a whole will recognize its undoubted merits 
in the description of manuscripts and survey of a very wide range of 
relevant literature together with several useful notes such as that on the 
various uses of the word ‘ Missa’. He may wish that the reasons for 
judgement on the questions connected with the chronicles of pseudo- 
Liutprand and pseudo-Julian, described as having ‘ been proved to be 
forgeries of Jerénimo R. de la Higuera, a Spanish Jesuit’, had been dis- 
cussed instead of being justified by reference to works to which the 
ordinary student is hardly likely to be able to obtain access, at any rate 
without great difficulty. And an apparent fear of being regarded as 
uncritical seems to have led to a general ‘toning down’ which leaves 
an impression of flatness unexpected in regard to the saint or the period 
in which he lived. No doubt Ildefonsus was a less systematic and in some 
respects a less careful writer than a modern research student would desire 
to find him, and suffers by comparison with some others like Isidore’ of 
greater renown; but ‘here are many reasons which give him a claim 
to be studied, and for such study the present survey provides a useful 
introduction. C. JE. 


The second volume of Fasti Parochiales, edited by Dr. Hamilton 
Thompson and Mr. Charles Clay for the Record Series of the Yorkshire 
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Archaeological Society (vol. evii), follows on the first volume after a ten- 
year interval. It completes the list, begun in the earlier volume, of pre- 
Reformation incumbents of parishes in the Deanery of Doncaster. Scope 
and method were described in a notice! given of vol. i at the time of its 
publication, and it suffices here to say that the present volume includes 
the parishes falling into the second half of the alphabet, together with those 
freehold chantries which, as explained by Dr. Hamilton Thompson in a 
succinct introduction, themselves formed benefices, whether they were 
situated in a parish church or were the centres of outlying chapelries. 
The historian will turn with interest to Dr. Hamilton Thompson’s lucid 
treatment of the origin of moieties, after first noting the distinction between 
the advowson of a moiety and the moiety of an advowson. The division 
of a church into moieties commonly has its origin in the division of a heritage 
between co-parceners, but there are cases which would appear to derive 
from pre-Conquest times and to originate in a co-operative foundation. 
Portions are occasionally more numerous than two, and here, as Dr. 
Hamilton Thompson points out, a church of portioners takes on the 
character of a small minster of secular clergy and may develop into a formal 
collegiate establishment. Attention should be drawn to his cautionary 
note (on p. xii) that the term ecclesia is used of a rectory and its advowson, 
and does not necessarily refer to fabric. H. H. E. C. 


Though the history of mining is of interest not only to the technical 
expert but also to the student of institutions, it has not been easy to 
obtain accurate information on the very important subject of mining in 
Spanish America in the colonial period. We may the more warmly wel- 
come Professor A. P. Whitaker’s short but admirably proportioned and 
well-documented history of a mine as important in its way as Potosi— 
The Huancavelica Mercury Mine (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1941). Discovered in 1563, the mine was expropriated by the 
Crown in 1570-1, and the adoption of the amalgamation process for the 
extraction of silver at Potosi gave it an appropriate outlet. It was not 
worked on Government account but leased to a gremio de mineros or miners’ 
guild, and supplied with labour by government. Until the eighteenth 
century this system worked reasonably well except for the unfortunate 
Indian mitayos : but then the decadence of Huancavelica could no longer 
be concealed. Mr. Whitaker’s main interest is institutional, and he gives 
a very interesting account of the twistings and turnings of the Spanish 
court in its efforts to make this great mine once more profitable to itself. 
Improved mining methods and better working conditions for the mitayos, 
abolition of the gremio in favour of a single contractor, government opera- 
tion, complete laissez-faire were all tried ; but, in face of the inertia and 
lack of capital of the miners, the corruption of Peruvian officialdom, and 
the exhaustion of the richer deposits, all failed to avert the financial and 
physical collapse of the mine. The vain struggle of honest and competent 
men against fate, common in the history of mining, always has a dramatic 
interest ; but this history, as Mr. Whitaker justly claims, also throws 
light upon the general question of Spanish colonial policy in the eighteenth 


1 Ante, 1. 552. 
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century. The enlightenment of the Bourbons is shown to be comparative 
only : at any rate this particular problem, complex but, in the short run 
at least, not insoluble, completely defeated them. W. P.-. 


Amongst the numerous advantages which the publications of the Irish 
Manuscripts Commission have conferred on Irish historical research, the 
issue of the Civil Surveys must certainly be given a prominent place, as 
they are a record of the landed gentry and proprietors in 1641 for some of 
the counties of Ireland. The present volume is entitled The Civil Survey, 
A.D. 1654-1656, vol. vi, County of Waterford, with appendices, Muskerry 
Barony, co. Cork; Kilkenny City and Liberties (part); also Valuations, 
c. 1663-1664 for Waterford and Cork Cities, edited by R. C. Simington for 
the Irish Manuscripts Commission (Dublin: Stationery Office, 1942). As 
was pointed out in an earlier review of this series, these civil surveys now 
being published are not the originals, which perished in the fire at the 
Record Office in 1922, but official certified copies, and as such may be 
considered as of equal value. The survey for co. Waterford is on the same 
plan as those previously published, containing not only the names of the 
proprietors at the outbreak of the rebellion in 1641, but also details of 
the boundaries of baronies and parishes, amount and value of property, 
with information about the castles, fishings, &c., in the same. In the case 
of this county, there is no civil survey for the city known to be in existence, 
so a later survey, c. 1663-4, has been printed as appendix C, as it contains 
not only the names of the tenants at that time, but also the names of the 
proprietors in 1641; while the place of the survey of church lands, similarly 
missing, is supplied from a closely contemporaneous record (appendix B). 
The proprietors in the survey of co. Waterford are distinguished as being 
‘Trish Papist ’, ‘ English Protestant’ or ‘ Protestant’. There are several 
notices of the proprietors being ‘transplanted’, but they are not as 
numerous as one would expect, though probably more were transplanted 
after this survey was made. It is interesting to note that the civil survey 
of co. Waterford contains indexes of proprietors’ names arranged under 
Christian names instead of surnames, a practice not unusual in those times. 
As these indexes are incomplete and inaccurate, the editor has provided 
another with the surnames arranged alphabetically. In addition to the 
civil survey of co. Waterford, we are given those of the barony of Muskerry 
and the Liberties of Cork (part) (appendix D), and of Kilkenny City and 
Liberties (part), (appendix F). The reason for publishing these two appen- 
dixes is that the originals in both cases are not known to exist ; that the 
copies bear all the marks of-being authentic, and that as being adjacent 
to co. Waterford, this volume is considered the most appropriate place in 
which to include them. The survey of Kilkenny City and Liberties (part) 
has this point of dissimilarity from the others in that we are given, not the 
proprietors in 1641, but the tenants when the town was taken, 28 March 
1650, perhaps from the difficulty under the circumstances of ascertaining 
the names of the proprietors in 1641. The editor suggests the identification 
of a certain house with that in which the Confederation of Kilkenny sat, 
The civil surveys for Waterford and Cork cities are not known to be in 
existence now, so the editor has incorporated in this volume surveys of 
those cities made c. 1663-4, as they contain the names of the proprietors in 
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1641. They will be found printed as appendices C and E respectively. 
It may be mentioned that the indexes in all the above surveys do not contain 
all the names which occur, such as lessees, &c., but it is intended, when the 
series is complete, to publish a general index of all the names occurring 
therein. Some points of general interest are to be found in these surveys, 
such as an inn named ‘ y® 3 flower de luces’. It is difficult to over-estimate 
the value of these surveys in fixing the names of the proprietors, &c., at 
the time of the great upheaval caused by the rebellion of 1641, and the 
consequent confiscations. It is regrettable that so many counties are 
missing. “They probably perished in the fire in the Surveyor-General’s 
Office in 1711, but it is hoped that time may reveal copies of at least some 
of them. The editor has done his work in a very satisfactory manner, 
and has shown himself anxious to make everything as clear as possible for 
the student, while his notes of the changes in the baronial location of 
parishes made by recent acts of parliament are particularly useful. He has 
added to the value of this volume by the inclusion of maps. It should be 
noted that the title-page contains no reference to the survey of the 
Liberties of Cork (part) which is contained in appendix D. 
H. W. 


With its fifth volume the Hudson’s Bay Record Society has turned 
back from the early nineteenth century to the earliest documents in the 
company’s archives. The Minutes of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 1671- 
1674, ed. E. E. Rich, with an introduction by Sir John Clapham (London : 
The Hudson’s Bay Record Society, 1942), will, we venture to hope, be 


the first only of a set of volumes alternating perhaps with the nineteenth- 
century series. The question arises why, apart from the charter itself, 
there is nothing earlier than October 1671, but it seems probable that earlier 
meetings were of an informal kind. The proceedings are indeed more 
formal towards the end of the volume than at the beginning. The main 
importance of the volume is as a contribution to business history in the 
reign of Charles II. ‘Hudson Bay’, to quote Sir John Clapham’s intro- 
duction, ‘is seen through an official telescope set up in Broad Street, the 
Tower, or Whitehall, and so is not seen very distinctly.’ The chief new 
contribution to the history of the company is perhaps in the determination 
of the relative importance of the various adventurers. Contrary to the 
general impression, reaffirmed recently by Professor A. 8. Morton in his 
authoritative History of the Canadian West, Prince Rupert does not appear 
to have taken a very active part. Among the grandees, Shaftesbury alone 
seems to have exercised a formative influence. On the other hand, Prince 
Rupert’s secretary, Sir James Hayes, becomes more important -on closer 
acquaintance. Sir John Clapham discusses his role ; but curiously enough 
he is not included in the biographical appendix. Perhaps his biography 
is reserved for a later volume. There is also new material about that 
eccentric Quaker, Charles Bayly, the Company’s first governor in Rupert’s 
Land ; but he remains somewhat mysterious. The general economic and 
social historian will find some interesting details in the volume. So, of 
course, will the historian of English colonial enterprise. Among other 
things it provides a check on facile generalizations about mercantile 
imperialism. Despite the enthusiasm of Groseilliers and Radisson, the 
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adventurers at first found it decidedly hard to raise capital, and Sir John 

Clapham suggests that ‘the dominant motive at the start was less any 

certain hope of near gains than zest in adventure, discovery, and the out- 

distancing of the French in Canada’. The book is as attractively pro- 

. duced as ever, and Mr. Rich’s editing is, as usual, unobtrusive but efficient. 
2 W. P. M. 


In The Wars of the Iroquois: A Study in Intertribal Trade Relations 
(Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1940) Professor G. T. Hunt has 
undertaken a systematic study of the vast primary and secondary literature 
which has grown up around the place of the Iroquois in the history of North 
America in the seventeenth century. He has an extended description of 
the Huron trading empire, and suggests a vast range based on elaborate 
arrangements for trade in corn and in furs with other Indian tribes and in 
European goods with the French. The Iroquois, trading first with the 
Dutch and later with the English on the Hudson, exhausted the supply of 
furs in the immediate territories, extended their interests to the region 
north of Lake Ontario, and finally wiped out the Huron villages, the centre 
of the trading empire, in the district tributary to Georgian Bay. The later 
wars with Indian tribes farther west in the Ontario peninsula, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Illinois, as well as the war with the Susquehannah to the 
south are described in detail. The author concludes that in all these wars 
the Iroquois league played a very minor role, in spite of the extensive 
literature on it. There are appendixes describing the extent of the trade 
in firearms between the Iroquois and the Dutch, and between the Hurons 
and other tribes and the French, and commenting critically on the peace 
of 1653. There is a valuable index and an extensive bibliography alleged 
to be only of works cited. It lacks discrimination, and makes no reference, 
for example, to A. G. Bailey, The Conflict of European and Eastern 
Algonkian Cultures, 1504-1700 (Saint John, 1937), or P. J. Robinson, 
Toronto during the French Regime (Toronto, 1933). The thesis advanced 
by the author that trade is the key to an understanding of Indian wars 
is, of course, not original, in spite of his suggestion (p. 136), and that he 
should make the suggestion is an indication of the limitations of the volume. 
The complexity of the: subject demands a maturity which is not evident 
in this book. Minor errors, such as the reference to Professor Burpee, 
who has never been on the staff of a University (p. 107), and that Sagard 
was a Jesuit priest, whereas he was Recollect brother (pp. 40, 70), point to 
more serious defects. It is incredible that seal from Hudson Bay and 
heavy buffalo skins from the west should be brought down to Montreal 
(p. 65). The evidence of an extensive trade by the Hurons on the northern 
routes to St. Maurice and the Saguenay is far from adequate. These 
routes were used in cases of emergency when the St. Lawrence-Ottawa 
route was closed by the Iroquois, but the distances involved, the limitations 
of corn as a food supply, and the necessity of using small canoes precluded 
an extensive trade such as the end map and various pages suggest (pp. 61, 
64, 91). A further discussion of the trade problem on the St. Lawrence 
prior to 1600 would have indicated the difficulties. The Huron trading 
empire was important but not as important as the author would have us 
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believe. He fails to appreciate the geographic problems involved in the 
difficult upper waters of the Ottawa, the St. Maurice, and the Saguenay. 
H. A. I. 


The absence of an introduction to the Calendar of State Papers, Domestic 
Series, 1700-1702 (London : Stationery Office, 1937), may be due to the 
miscellaneous nature of its contents. With a few exceptions they deal 
with office routine and supply little material for a history of the period 
covered. It is hard to determine whether there are so few important 
documents because the secretaries of state at the time were insignificant 
men, or William III employed his immediate entourage for matters in 
which he was really interested, or the theory was accepted that a State 
Paper Office should house only records needed for daily business. The 
last suggestions accords with the views recently expressed when the 
establishment of a State Paper Office for Ireland was discussed (see 
Calendar, 1699-1700, Preface). Apart from two papers on a projected 
commercial treaty with Sweden, foreign policy receives no notice, though 
allowances for diplomatic representatives abroad sometimes contain exact 
dates of employment which are useful to biographers. Parliament is often 
mentioned casually, and the appendix has many papers printed contem- 
poraneously for presentation to, or for the convenience of, the house of 
commons: there are no notes of debates. Newsletters, which were 
frequent in former volumes of the Calendar, have almost disappeared. 
The only correspondence of any length is between John Methuen, lord 
chancellor of Ireland, and James Vernon, secretary of state. Methuen’s 
criticisms of the proceedings of the trustees or commissioners for the sale of 
forfeited lands, resumed by act of parliament, are frank and sensible, and 
throw needed light on a dark spot. Perhaps the most interesting item 
relating to Scotland is the commission of judiciary to secure peace in the 
Highlands. Naval history is illustrated by many entries, the more im- 
portant being instructions to Benbow and Rooke and a list of ships in 
pay. Notices about the colonies are relatively few, but include particulars 
about Dr. Bray, well known for his activities on behalf of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel. The odds and ends are many, and 
range from a social item about a youth of fifteen with a short, light wig, 
to a detail of London interest—that £228,000 was still wanted to complete 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. A few literary names flit through the pages—Sir 
Charles Sedley and John Macky, and, among printers or publishers, John 
Churchill and Richard Baldwin. A dispute about the wardenship of the 
Fleet prison suggests that it was a very profitable office, as one disputant 
claimed to haVe spent £2000 in defending his rights. Humour is not to 
be expected in a volume of this kind, but one reference, if taken literally 
—that a ‘wanted’ man had a handkerchief about his hand to hide his 
lameness—trecalls a celebrated letter from Miss Squeers, who mentions her 
doubt whether her father ‘will ever recuvver the use of his legs which 
prevents his holding a pen’. G. D. 


Mr. 8. Conn has written a conscientious, clear story of what he thinks 
‘the principal European focus of Anglo-Spanish enmity in the eighteenth 
century’ in Gibraltar in British Diplomacy in the 18th Century (Yale University 
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Press, 1942). It traces the history of the Gibraltar question in European 
diplomacy from 1704 to 1783, and gives some details of conditions and 
problems in the Rock itself. To enable readers to follow the narrative 
without frequent reference to the many standard works on the period a 
good deal of space is devoted to summarizing negotiations already traced 
fully by Baudrillart, Armstrong, Coxe, Basil Williams, or A. M. Wilson, yet 
very little attempt is made to assess the importance of the Gibraltar 
question in relation to other Anglo-Spanish problems such as, for instance, 
the English trade to Old Spain. One difficulty, which has greatly limited 
the usefulness of the book, is that Mr. Conn has not been able to consult 
the Spanish unpublished documents. If he had been able to do so he might 
have seen the Family Compact in a less familiar light, and have wondered 
whether English statesmen were not more interested in European trade 
and Spaniards with the economic regeneration of their country rather than 
with the prestige associated with the control of Gibraltar. A study of the 
Gibraltar question would be more valuable if it omitted those parts of the 
story which are easily accessible, if not already familiar, and concentrated 
on any new evidence or interpretation of existing facts which could throw 
a new light on this troublesome, but on the whole minor, problem of 
eighteenth-century diplomacy. J. McL. 


There has been much unfounded generalization and comparatively 
little case-study about the indentured servants, or engagés, who went 
out to the West Indies in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. M. G. 
Debien has now published the results of some researches into the notarial 
archives of La Rochelle, where many of the engagés took ship (Le Peuple- 
ment des Antilles frangaises au xvii® siecle : les engagés partis de la Rochelle 
(1683-1715). Cairo, 1942). The papers of a single étude covering a single 
generation do not supply a very broad basis for generalization, and M. 
Debien has been forced to ask more questions than he can answer. Certain 
results can, be obtained from examining the geographical and social origins 
of the 1740 engagés here listed ; and these are of some interest. It also 
appears possible to form the conclusion from the very heavy emigration 
of the years 1684-7 that the revocation of the edict of Nantes had the 
effect of driving Frenchmen from Europe to the colonies just as similar 
causes drove Englishmen. This conclusion, is reinforced by the fact that 
a high proportion of the engagés of these years came from the provinces 
or even from the towns where protestantism had been strongest. But 
the records tell us next to nothing about the much-discussed questions 
of the quality of the engagés. and what became of them in the islands. 
For this M. Debien is thrown back on evidence of another character which 
has already been exploited. His suggestions on these topics are stimulating 
rather than, conclusive. R. P. 


The general course of the British anti-slavery movement is now pretty 
well explored, but it is doubtful whether anybody can claim to have gone 
so thoroughly into its literary history as Mr. Wylie Sypher, author of 
Guinea’s Captive Kings (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press ; 
London: Milford, 1942). He writes rather as a literary critic than as a 
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historian of ideas ; indeed, the first part of his book, which deals with ‘ the 
national mind’, is somewhat confusing in its use of such concepts as 
‘ primitivism ’, ‘ benevolism’, ‘humanitarianism’, &c. The fault is very 
largely in the vague and moonshiny ‘ philosophy ’ of the eighteenth century 
itself, which slid too readily from one basis to another; but Mr. Sypher’s 
attempts to chop it up into distinct concepts, or motives, seem to add to 
the confusion. The author, however, comes into his own province when 
he studies the genesis and development—if there was any development 
—of such literary conventions as the noble savage, the unspeakable 
Creole, &c., in poetry, drama, and prose fiction. A dreary enough province 
it is; but the work of analysing such floods of rant appears to have been 
congenial enough to the author, if we may judge by his lapses into sus- 
tained facetiousness. Mr. Sypher’s study of these literary conventions 
is self-contained, and he has not generally thought it necessary to check 
them by any reference to reality—for instance, in discussing the enslave- 
ment of the ‘ noble’ or kingly African he does not enter into the question 
whether such persons ever were enslaved in fact. (Mungo Park, speaking 
chiefly of the Gambia and Senegal region, said that it was most unusual.) 
But the actual errors of fact in the book appear to be few and trifling. 
R. P. 


The picture of the United States painted by European observers has 
always fascinated and often irritated Americans. There should be, 
therefore, special interest in Dr. Torrielli’s study, Italian Opinion on America 
as Revealed by Italian Travellers, 1850-1900 (Harvard University Press, 
Milford). Few Americans read Italian, or have any idea of the wealth 
of comment their country provoked, and since this material is so little 
known it is a pity that Dr. Torrielli has left nearly all his quotations in 
Italian. Nearly all European travel writers in the United States at this 
time, were looking for examples to be followed or avoided, were asking 
the new and increasingly brilliant luminary, ‘dimmi: ove tende’ the 
short but brilliant course of the new republic? But the Italians who had 
their own, immediate, urgent and, in many ways, comparable problems, 
asked this question with more urgency than did the English or French, 
and were more ready to learn than were the Germans. Then, as the 
United States became a promised land of Italian emigrants, the interest 
of the Italian commentator became highly personal. Into what society 
were his brethren entering? And, in the internal conflicts in Italy, the 
American example was a matter of bitter controversy. The Civiltd 
Cattolica was, naturally, more sceptical of American perfectionism than 
were the liberal reviews ; socialists were more critical of American economic 
life than were the simple devotees of progress. On the whole, Dr. 
Torrielli’s authors cast at least as much light on Italy as on America and 
we do not seem to have missed an unknown Italian Tocqueville or 
Bryce. The date or the context of the article on ‘ La tortura nelle prigioni 
di stato ’ must be wrong (p. 49). D. W. B. 


The United States Navy owes much to Theodore Roosevelt. It was he 
who, by his insight, understanding and energy brought his country’s navy 
out of the almost medieval and wholly inefficient condition into which it 
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had been allowed to fall after the termination of the civil war into the 
efficient instrument which to-day is defending the cause of civilization. 
A keen student of naval history, Roosevelt had early realized the import- 
ance of sea power to the United States, and his conviction of the need 
grew with the rise of the Japanese Navy, the opening of the Panama 
Canal and the irritation and friction arising out of the restrictions on 
Japanese immigration on the Californian coast. When he became 
Secretary of the Navy the ‘ Jeffersonian ’ conception of the functions of a 
navy still persisted, in spite of the writings of Mahan. Defence could be 
confined to coastal gunboats or armourclads, offence to cruiser attack on 
an enemy’s trade. This doctrine he repudiated in his message to congress 
in 1907, laying down the sound principle that the function of a navy is to 
destroy the enemy at sea and not to defend a coast-line. Like the first 
Lord Stanhope in this country he held that a nation cannot rely upon 
alliances in a vital matter ; America should be ‘ fighting fit so that fighting 
her shall be too expensive and dangerous a task to lightly be undertaken 
by anybody’. But it took him a long time to convince his people of the 
need of sea power. When he assumed office as President he found the 
navy fifth in the ranks of the naval Powers in regard to its material, but 
lower still in its efficiency, administration, strategical, and technical 
equipments. The building programme he introduced during four years 
brought the navy up to a good second to that of France and equal to 
Germany’s, and the beginnings were made of providing it with bases 
abroad and of cutting down the redundant bases at home, bases the reason 
for which was local interests and political corruption. The administration 
was arranged in a number of separate bureaux, without cohesion, whose 
officials were more concerned to resist innovations and criticism than to 
advance the efficiency of the fleet. Critics and reformers like Sims were 
marked down and liable to lose all chances of preferment. ‘The bureau 
system has developed an atmosphere of coercion which is exceedingly 
powerful’ he wrote.. There was no broad naval policy until, under his 
influence, a General Board of the Navy was established in 1903. Mr. G. C. 
O’Gara shows in Theodore Roosevelt and the Rise of the Modern Navy (Prince- 
ton University Press, 1942) the magnitude of the task which Roosevelt 
undertook. He had to overcome inertia, vested interests, the prejudices 
of the older naval officers and the general ignorance of sea affairs of his 
countrymen. He had able men as advisers and helpers—Mahan, Luce, 
Sims, Fiske, Key, Carpenter ; but without Theodore Roosevelt these men 
would have battered in vain at the walls of obstruction and ignorance. 


H. W. R. 


George Lincoln Burr. His Life, by Roland H. Bainton: Selections 
from his Writings, edited by Lois Oliphant Gibbons (Cornell University 
Press, 1943), is a warm tribute to the learned and modest Cornell professor 
who died in 1938 at the age of eighty-one. The picture of this unselfish 
scholar, who never wrote a book and was always more interested in the 
work of others than in his own, is most attractive. His career began when 
Andrew Dickson White, the first President of Cornell, sent the young 
student to Europe for three years to collect material for his well-known 
volumes, The Warfare of Science with Theology. In the course of this 
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mission he made some valuable purchases and laid the foundations of his 
unique knowledge of the history of witchcraft. The second and larger 
part of this substantial volume consists of articles and lectures, prefaces 
and reviews, several of which are indispensable to the historian of religious 
liberty. ‘The Fate of Dietrich Flade ’, the longest and most important, 
tells the strange story of the most famous victim of persecution mania in 
Germany with the aid of new documents. Two articles on the Venezuela- 
Guiana boundary summarize the researches undertaken in his capacity as 
historical expert in that brief but dangerous Anglo-American encounter. 


G.-P. ©. 


It is depressing to think that in the twentieth century a work such as 
John 8S. Curtiss’ An Appraisal of the Protocols of Zion (New York, Columbia 
University Press : London, Humphrey Milford) should be necessary. The 
Protocols are, even on the surface, a preposterous production. But they 
have been accepted to-day almost throughout Europe as authentic: and, 
moreover, they have had so great a part in the moulding of contemporary 
history (for they were one of the instruments used by Nazism to pave its 
way) that a completely objective study of their origin is obviously desirable. 
Thirteen American historians, all well known and none of them Jewish, 
stand the sponsors to the present study, the author of which comes of old 
Yankee stock and is an expert in twentieth-century Russian history. 
Professor Curtiss goes again over the familiar ground and finds with 
previous inquirers that the ‘ protocols’ ascribed to the ‘learned elders of 
Zion’ are in the main a plagiarism from the Dialogue aux enfers entre 
Machiavel et Montesquieu: ou la Politique de Machiavel au XIX siécle—., 
a satire on Napoleon III published anonymously in 1865 by one Maurice 
Joly. (The adaptation was probably made by General Rachkovskii, at 
one time the head of the Imperial Russian Secret Service in Paris.) There 
are some additional elements from other sources, such as the sensational 
novel Biarritz by Hermann Goedsche (‘Sir John Retcliffe’), published in 
1868, and Vladmir Soloviev’s Three Discussions. Though so much has 
been written on the subject previously, it is good to have this cool, definite, 
and utterly impartial appraisal. For complete finality, however, a more 
meticulous care would have seemed desirable. Mr. Philip Graves, who first 
drew public attention to (rather than ‘ discovered ’) the similarity between 
the Protocols and a mutilated book given him in Constantinople, did not 
identify the volume, as stated on page 44: this was done at the British 
Museum while he was still abroad (cf. the leading article in The Times of 
18 August 1921). Léon Baratz’ Une Version Ukrainienne des ‘ Protocols 
des Sages de Sion’, referred to on page 109, is not a translation of the text, 
but an article on a curious local adaptation which appeared.in a Kiev 
newspaper in 1919. And, pace page 110, Lucien Wolf’s critique was 
published originally under the title The Jewish Bogey in London in 1920, 
and thus preceded The Times articles, ‘ The Truth about the Protocols ’, 
which incidentally did not bear, the author’s name either when they first 
appeared or in the reprint. P C. R, 
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The sixth volume of the annual Handbook of Latin American Studies 
(Cambridge : Harvard University Press, 1941) appears under new editor- 
ship, but Mr. Miron Burgin fully maintains the standards set by his pre- 
decessor, Dr. Lewis Hanke. The first five years of the publication, 
Mr. Burgin remarks, were years of ‘ pioneering and growth’. We may 
hope that this means that the Handbook is now definitely established. Its 
utility was apparent with the first volume. With the sixth it has become 


R. A. H. 


indispensable both to the student and to the librarian. 
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